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BOOK X. 

1!t HILE Charles laboured with such unwearied fi^^^ 
industry to persuade or to force the Protestants ^mm^ y,'— / 
to adopt his regulations with respect to religion^ 1^49.' ^ 
the effects of his steadiness in the execution of his schem&T ' 
plan were rendered less considerable by his nip- ^^^^ 
ture with the Pope, which daily increased. The 
jfiirm resolution which the Emperor seemed to have 
taken against restoring Placentia, together with 
his repeated encroachments on the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, not only by the regulations contained 
in the Interim, but by his attempt to reassemble 
the council of Trent, exasperated Paul to the ut- 
most, who, with the weakness incident to old age, 
grew more attached to his family and more jealous 
of his authority as he advanced in years. Push- 
ed on by these passions, he made new efforts to 
draw the French King into an aUtance against 

VOL. IV. B 
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the Emperor:* but finding that monarch, notwitH^ 
standing the hereditary enmity between him and 
iU9. Charles, and the jealousy with which he viewed 
the successful progress of the Impeiial arms, as^ 
unwilling as formerly to involve himself in imme- 
diate hostilities, he was obliged to contract hi& 
views, and to think of preventing future encroach- 
ments, since it was* not in his power to inflict ven- 
geance on account of those which were past. For 
this purpose he determined to recal his grant of 
Parma* and Placentia, and after declaring them to* 
be reannexed to the Holy See, to indemnify his 
grandson Octavio by a new establishment in the 
ecclesiastical state. By this expedient he hoped 
to gain two points of no- small' consequence. He 
first of all rendered his possession of Parma more 
secure ; as the Emperor would be cautious of in- 
vading the patrimony of the church, though he 
might seize without scrupre a town belonging to 
the house of Famese. In the next place he 
would acquire a better chance of recovering Pla- 
centia, as his solicitations to that effect might de- 
cently be urged with greater importunity, and 
would infallibly be attended with greater effect^ 
when he was considered not as pleading the cause 
of his own family, but as an advocate for the in- 
terest of the Holy See. But while Paul wa» 
priding 'himself on this device as a happy re- 
finement in policy, Octavio, an ambitious and 
high-spirited, young man, who could not bear 



Mem. de Ribier^ ii. 230, 
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Vfith patience to be spoiled of one-half of his ter- 
ritories by the rapaciousness of his father-in-law, 
and to be deprived of the other by the artifices 1549. 
of his grandfather, took measures in order to pre- 
vent the eitecution of a plan fatal to his interest. 
He set out secretly from Rome, and having first 
endeavoured to surprise Parma, which attempt 
was frustrated by the fidelity of the Governor to 
whom the Pope had intrusted the defence of the 
town, he made overtures to the Emperor, of re- 
nouncing all connexion with the Pope, and of 
depending entirely on him for his future fortune. 
This unexpected defection of one of the Pope's 
own family to an enemy whom he hated, irrita- 
ted, almost to madness, a mind peevish with old 
age ; and there was no degree of severity to which 
Paul might not have proceeded against a grand- 
son whom he reproached as an unnatural apos- 
tate. But, happily for Octavio, death prevented 
his carrying into execution the harsh resolutions 
which he had taken with respect to him, and 
put an end to his {)ontificate in the sixteenth year 
of his administration, and the eighty-second of 
his age * 



* Among many instances of the credulity or weakness of 
historians in attributing the death of iHustrious personages 
to extraordinary causes, this is one. Almost all the historians 
of the sixteenth century affirm^ that the death of Paul III. 
Was occasioned by the violent passions which the behaviour 
of his grandson excited: That being informed^ while he was 
refreshing himself in one of his gardens near Rome, of Oc^ 
tavio's attempt on Parma, as well as of hi? negotiations witb 
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la^o. 



As this event had been long expected, there was 
an extraordinary concourse of cardinals at Home; 



the Emperor by means of Gonzaga^ he fainted away^ contin- 
ued some hoars in a swoon^ then became feverish, and died 
within three days. This is the account given of it by Thu- 
anuSy lib. vi. 211. Adriani Istor. di suoi Tempi^ lib. vii. 480; 
and by Father Paul, 280. Even Cardinal Pallavicini, better 
informed than any writer with regard to the events which hap- 
pened in tlie papal court, and, when not warped by prejudice 
or system, jcnorc accurate in relating them, agrees with their 
narrative in its chief circumstances. Pallav. b. if. 7^- Paruta, 
who wrote his history by command of the senate of Venice, 
relates it in the same ihanner. Historici Venez. vol. iv ^12^ 
But there was no occasion to search for any extraordinary 
cause to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two* 
There remains an authentic account of this event, in which 
we find none of those m^urvellous circumstances of which the 
historians are so fond. The Cardinal of Ferrara, who wa9 
intrusted with the affairs of France at the court of Rome, 
and M. d'Urfe, Henry'ns ambassador in ordinary there, wrote 
an account to that monarch of the affisiir of Parma, and of the 
Pope's death. By these it appears, that Octavio's attempt 
to surprise Paitna was made on the twentieth of October; 
that next day, in the evening, and not while he was airing 
himself in the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope received 
intelligence of what he had done; that he was seized with 
such a transport of passion, and cried so bitterly, that his voice 
was heard in several apartments of the palace; that next day, 
however, he was so well as to give an audience to the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, and to go through business of different kinds; 
that Octavio w^ote a letter to the Pope, not to Cardinal Far- 
nese his brother^ intimating his resolution of throwing him- 
self into the arms of the Emperor ; that the Pope received 
thi3 on the twenty-first without any new symptoms of emotion,, 
and returned an answer to it ; that on the twenty-second 
of October, the day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara's letter 
is dated, the Pope was in his usual state of health. Mem. de 
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and the various competitors having had time to 
form their parties and to concert their measures, 
their ambition and intrigues protracted the con- j^soT 
clave to a great length. The Imperial and 
French factions strove with emulation to promote 
one of their number^ and had by turns the pro- 
i^ect of success. But as Paul, during a long 
pontificate, had raised m^ny to the purple, and 
those chiefly persons of eminent abilities, as well 
as zealously devoted to his family, Cardinal Far^ 
nese had the command of a powerful and united 
squadron, by whose address and firmness he ex- 
alted to the papal throne the Cardinal de Monte, Feb. 7* 
9¥hom Paul had employed as his principal legate tionof^* 
in the Council of Trent, and trusted with his liuslH 
most secret intentions. He assumed the name 
of Julius III. ; and in order to express his grati- 
tude towards his benefactor, the first ^ct of his ad- 
ministration was to put Octavio Pamese in pos- 



Ribier. ii. 247. By a letter of M. d'Urfe, Nov. 5, it appears 
that the Pope was in such good healthy that on the third of 
that month he had celebrated the anniversary of his corona? 
tion with the usual solemnities. Ibidem, 251. By another 
letter from the same person^ we learn that on the sixth of 
November, a catarrh or defluxion fell down on the Pope's 
lungs, with such dangerous symptoms, that his life was im- 
mediately despaired of. Ibid. 252. And by a third letter, 
we are informed that he died November the fenth. In ncme 
of these letters is bis death imputed to any extraordinary 
cause. It appears that more* than twenty days elapsed be-> 
tween Octavio's attempt on Parma and the death of his grand- 
father, and that the disease was the hatural effect of old age;, 
not one of those cicc»»oiied by violence of passioiL 
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ISSO, 



His, cha- 
racter and 
conduct 



session of Parma, When the injury which he 
did to the Holy See, by alienating a territory of 
such value, was mentioned by some of the cardi- 
nals, he briskly replied, *^ That he would rather 
be a poor Pope with the reputation of a gentle- 
mati, than a rich one with the infamy of having 
forgotten the obligations conferred upon him and 
the promises which he had made."* But all the 
lustre of this candour or generosity he quickly 
effaced by an action most shockingly indecent. 
According to an ancient and established practice, 
every Pope upon his election considers it as his 
privilege to bestow on whom he pleases the cardi- 
nal's hat, which falls to be disposed of by his 
being invested with the triple crown. Julius, to 
the astonishment of the sacred college, conferred 
this mark of distinction, together with ample ec- 
clesiastical revenues and the right of bearing his 
name and arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of 
sixteen, bom of obscure parents, arid known by 
the name of the Ape, from his having been 
trusted with the care of an animal of that species 
in the Cardinal de Monte's family. Such a pro- 
stitution of the highest dignity in the church 
would have given offence even in those dark pe- 
riods, when the credulous superstition of the peo- 
ple emboldened ecclesiastics to venture on the most 
flagrant violations of decorum. But in an en- 
lightened age, when, by the progress of knowledge 
and philosophy, the obligations of duty and decency 



* Mem. de Ribier. 
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-Kpere better understood, when a blind veneration 
rfor the pontifical character was everywhere abated^ 
-and one-half of Christendom in open rebellion i^'^o. 
against the Papal See, this action was viewed with 
horror. Rome was immediately filled with libels 
and pasquinades, which imputed the Fope^s extra* 
vagant regard for such an unworthy object to the 
most criminal passions. The Protestants exclaim- 
ed against the absurdity of supposing that the in- 
fallible ispirit of divine truth could dwell in a breast 
so impure, and called more loudly than ever, and 
with greater appearance of justice, for the imme- 
diate and thorough reformation of a church the 
head of which was a disgrace to the Christian 
name.* The rest of the Pope's conduct was of a 
piece with this first specimen of his dispositions. 
Having now reached the summit of ecclesiastical 
ambition, he seemed eager to indemnify himself^ 
by an unrestrained indulgence of his desires, for 
l^e self-denial or dissimulation which he had 
thought it prudent to practise while in a subor- 
dinate station. He became careless to so great a 
degree of all serious business, that he could seldom 
be brought to attend to it but in cases of extreme 
necessity ; and giving up himself to amusements 
and dissipation of every kind, he imitated the lux- 
urious olegance of Leo rather than the severe vir- 
tue of Adrian, the latter of which it was neces- 
sary to display in contending with a sect which 

• Sleid. 492. F. Paul, 281. Pdlavic. ii. 76. Thuan. 
lib. vL 215. 
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BOOK derived great credit from the rigid and austere^ 
^^ '^^ manners of its teachers.* 

His views The Pope, however ready to fulfil his engage- 
ceediiigs mcnts to the family of Famese, discovered no in- 
spect to" cUnation to ohserve the oath which each cardinal 
the gener- had taken when he entered the conclave, that if 
^^" ' the choice shonld fall on him, he would imme- 
diately call the council to reassume its delihera- 
tions, Julius knew hy experience how difficult it 
was to confine such a body of men within the nar- 
row limits which it was the interest of the See of 
Rome to prescribe^ and how easily the zeal of some 
members, the rashness of others, or the suggestions 
pf the princes on whom they depended, might pre. 
cipitate a popular and ungovernable assembly into 
forbidden inquiries as well as dangerous decisions. 
He wished, for these reasons^ to have eluded the 
obligation of his oath, and gave an ambiguous an- 
swer to the first proposals which were made to him 
by the Emperor with regard to that matter. But 
Charles, either from his natural obstinacy in adher- 
ing to the measures which he had once adopted, or 
from the mere pride of accomplishing what was 
held to be almost impossible, persisted in his reso^ 
lution of forcing the Protestants to return into tho 
l)osom of the church. Having persuaded himself 
that the authoritative decisions of the council might 
be employed with efficacy in combating their pre- 



F. Paul, 281. 
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judices, he, in consequence of that persua&iou, con* 
tinned to solicit earnestly that a new hull of con- 
vocation might he issued; and the Pope could 1550. 
not with decency reject that request. When 
Julius found that be could not prevent the call- 
ing of a council, he endeavoured to take to him- 
self all the merit of having procured. the meeting 
of an assembly which was the object of such gene* 
ral desire and expectation. A congregation of 
cardinals, to whom he referred the consideration 
of what was necessary for restoring peace to the 
church, recommended, by his direction, the speedy 
convocation of a council, as the most effectual ex- 
pedient for that purpose ; and as the new heresies 
raged with the greatest violence in Germany, they 
proposed Trent as the place of its meeting, that, 
by a near inspectipn of the evil, the remedy might 
be applied with greater discernment and certainty 
of success. The Pope warmly approved of this 
advice, which he himself had dictated, and sent , 
nuncios to the Imperial and French courts, in or* 
der to make known his intentions.* 

About this time the Emperor had summoned ^ ^^^* ** 

» AugSDurg 

a new diet to meet at Augsburg, in order to en- to enforce 
force the observation of the Interim, and to pro- * ^ ^^^^ 
cure a more authentic act of the supreme court 
in the Empire, acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the council, as well as an explicit promise of con- 
forming to its decrees. He appeared there in jun^s^. 

■* ■ " ' i^»— ^ I I ■ I ■■ 11 II — — ■ ^ .1 a .1 1. 

♦ F. Paul, 281. P^OIav. ii. 77. 
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person, together with his son the Prince of Spain. 
Few Electors were present, huj^ all sent deputies 
usiL in their name. Charles, notwithstanding the 
despotic authority with which he had given law 
in the Empire during two years, knew that the 
spirit of independence among the Germans was 
not entirely, suhdued, and for that reason took 
care to overawe the diet hy a considerable body of 
Spanish troops which escorted him thither. The 
first point submitted to the consideration of the 
diet was the necessity of holding a council All 
the Popish members agreed without difficulty, 
that the meeting of that assembly should be re- 
newed at Trent, and promised an implicit acquies- 
cence in its decrees. The Protestants, intimidated 
and disunited, must have followed their example, 
and the resolution of the diet would have proved 
unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony had not be- 
gun at this time to disclose new intentions, and to 
act a part very dilSsrent from that which he had 
so long assumed. 

Maurice By an artful dissimulation of his own senti- 

fbm de- ments, by address in paying court to the Em- 

sJg^s peror, and by the seeming izeal with which he 

Emperor, forwarded all his ambitious schemes, Maurice 

had raised himself to the electoral dignity ; and 

having added the dominions of the elder branch 

of the Saxon family to his own, he was become 

the most powerful prince in Germany. But 

his long and intimate union with the Emperor 

had afforded him many opportunities of observ- 
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ing narrowly the dangerous tendency of tliat 
monarch's schemes. He saw the yoke that was 
preparing for his country ; and from the rapid as isso. 
well as fonuidahlc progress of the Imperial power, 
was convinced that hut a few steps more remain^ 
ed to be taken in order to render Charles as ab- 
solute a monarch in Germany as he had become 
in Spain. The more eminent the condition was 
to which he himself had been exalted, the more 
solicitous did Maurice naturally become to main- 
tain all its rights and privileges, and the more did 
he dread the thoughts of descending from the 
rank of a prince almost independent to that of a 
vassal subject to the commands of a master. At 
the same time he perceived that Charles was bent 
on exacting a rigid conformity to the doctrines 
and rites of the Romish church, instead of allow- 
ing liberty of conscience, the promise of which 
had allured several Prote$tant princes to assist 
him in the war against the confederates of Smal- 
kalde. As he himself, notwithstanding all the 
compliances which he had made from motives 
of interest or an excess of confidence in the Em- 
peror, was sincerely attached to the Lutheran 
tenets, he determined not to be a tame spectator 
of the overthrow of a system which he believed to 
be founded in truth. 

This resolution, flowing from the love of liber- The poK- 
ty or zeal for religion, was strengthened by poli- tives™ 
tical and interested considerations. In that ele- ^^^^^ ?"" 

nuenced 

vated station in which Maurice was now placed, him. 
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QOOK new and more extensive prospects opened to his 
_ ^ ' view. His rank and power entitled him to be 

is^o. the head of the Protestants in the Empire. His 
predecessor the degraded Elector, with inferior ' 
abilities, and territories less considerable, had acr 
Quired such an ascendant over the councils of the 
party ; and Maurice neither wanted discernment 
to see the advantage of this pre-eminence, nor 
ambition to aim at attaining it. But he found 
himself in a situation which rendered the attempt 
no less difficult than the object of it was import- 
ant. On the one hand, the connexion which he 
had formed with the Emperor was so intimate, 
that he could scarcely hope to take any step which 
tended to dissolve it, without alarming his jear 
lousy, and drawing on himself the whole weight 
of that power which had crushed the greatest con- 
federacy ever formed in Germany. On the other 
hand, the calamities which he had brought on 
the Protestant party were so recent as well as 
great, that it seemed almost impossible to regain 
their confidence, or to rally and reanimate a body, 
after he himself had been the chief instrument 
in breaking its union and vigour. These consid- 
erations were sufficient to have discouraged any 
person of a spirit less adventurous than Maurice's. 
But to him the grandeur and difficulty of the en- 
terprise were allurements ; and he boldly resolved 
pn measures the idea of which a genius of an in- 
ferior order codld not have conceived, or would 
have trembled at the thoughts of the danger that 
^tteaded the execution of thepfi. 
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His passions concurred with his interest in con* book 
firming this resolution ; and the resentment ex- ._ ' ^ 
cited by an injury which he sensibly felt, added xsso. 
new force to the motives for opposing the Em- V^^ P®*" 
peror, which sound policy suggested. Maurice, which 00- 
by his authority, had prevailed on the Landgrave ^^theee. 
of Hesse to put his person in the Emperor's power, 
and had obtained a promise from the Imperial 
ministers that he should not he detained a prison- 
er. This had been violated in the manner already 
related. The unhappy Landgrave exclaimed as 
loudly against his son-in-law as against Charle& 
The Princes of Hesse required Maurice to fulfil 
his engagements to their father, who had lost 
his libei^ty hy trusting to him ; and aU Germany 
suspected him of having betrayed to an implacable 
enemy the friend whom he was most bound to 
protect. Roused by these solicitations or re- 
proaches, as well as prompted by duty and affec- 
tion to his father-in-law, Maurice had employed 
not only entreaties hut remonstrances in order to 
procure his release. All these Charles had disre- 
garded ; and the shame of having been first de- 
ceived and then slighted by a prince whom he 
had served with zeal as well as success, which me- 
rited a very different return, made such a deep 
impression on Maurice, that he waited with im- 
patience for an opportunity of being revenged. 

Th£ utmost caution as well as the most deU- The cau- 
cate address were requisite in taking every step ad^^ 
towards this end; as he had to guard, on the ^^^ 
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one hand, against giving a premature alarm ta 
the Emperor ; while, on the other, something con- 
u&o. siderahle and explicit was necessary to he done^ 
which he jjj order to regain the confidence of the Protestant 

carries ^ 

on his party^ Maurice had accordingly applied aU his 
*^^ powers of art and dissimulation to attain both 
these points. As he knew Charles to be inflex-^ 
ibie with regard to the submission which he re^ 
quired to the Interim, he did not hesitate one mo- 
ment whether he should establish that form of 
doctrine and worship in his dominions ; but bemg 
sensible how odious it was to his subjects, instead 
of violently imposing it on them by the mere ter- 
ror of authority, as had been done in other parts 
of Germany, he endeavoured to render their obe« 
He en- dience a voluntary deed of their own. For this pur- 

"fofcsR uie 

interim in pose he had assembled the clergy of his country at 
Saxony. Leipsic, and had laid the Interim before thero, 
together with the reasons which made it neces^ 
sary to conform to it. He had gained some of 
them by promises, others he had wrought upon by 
threats, and all were intimidated by the rigour 
with which obedience to the Interim was extorted 
in the neighbouring provinces. £ven Melane- 
thon, whose merit of every kind entitled him to 
the first place among the Protestant divines, being 
now deprived of the manly counsels of Luther, 
which were wont to inspire him with fortitude, and 
to preserve him steady amidst the storms and 
dangers that threatened the church, was seduced 
into unwarrantable concessions by the timidity of 
his temper, his fond desire of. peace, and his ex* 



* 
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(fessive complaisance towards persons' of high rank* 
By his arguments and authority, no lesfi than hy 
Maurice's address, the assembly was jHrevailed on 1550 
to declare, ^^ that in points which were purely in^ 
different, obedience was due to the commands of 
a lawful superior." Founding upon this ma:{dm, 
t^ less incontrovertible in theory than dangerous 
when carried into practice^ especially in religious 
matters, many of the Protestant ecdesiasticsr 
whom Maurice consulted proceeded to class among 
the number of things indifferent several doctrines 
which Luther had pointed out as gross and per- 
nicious errors in the Romish creed ; and placing 
in the same rank many of those rites which dis-' 
tinguished the reformed &om the Popish worship, 
they exhorted their people to comply with the Em- 
peror's injunctions concerning these particulars.^ 

By this dexterous conduct the introduction of Maker 
the Interim excited none of those violent convul- Sons^f 
fiions in Saxony which it occasioned in other pro- ^^^p'"'^ 
vinces. But though the Saxons submitted, the testant re« 
more zealous Lutherans exclaimed against Melanc- ^^""^ 
thon and his associates as false brethren, who were 
either so wicked as to apostatise from the truth al- 
together, or so crafty as to betray it by subtil 
distinctions, or so feeble-spirited as to give it up, 
from pusillanimity and criminal complaisance, to 
a prince capable of sacrificing to his political inte- 

* Sleid. 481, 485. Jo. Laur. Mo^emii Institutionem Hist 
Ecclesiastical^ lib. iv» Helmst 1755^ 4to. p. 748. Jo. And. 
Schmidii Historia Interimistica^ p. 70^ &c. Helmst. 1730* 
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rest that which he himself regarded as most sacred« 
Maurice being conscious what a colour of probabil« 
isso. ity his past conduct gave to those accusations, as 
well as afraid of losing entirely the confidence of 
the Protestants, issued a declaration, containing 
profesnons of his zealous attachment to the re- 
formed religion, and of his resolution to guard 
against all the errors or encroachments of the Fa^ 
pal See.* 

At the Having . gone so far in order to remove the 

Bftinc tunc 

courts the fears and jealousies of the Protestants, he found it 
Emperor, necessary to efface the impression which such a de- 
claration might make upon the Emperor. For 
that purpose he not only renewed his professions 
of an inviolahle adherence to his alliance with him, 
but as the city of Magdeburg still persisted in re- 
jecting the Interim, he undertook to reduce it to 
obedience, and instantly set about levying troops 
to be employed in that service. This damped all 
the hopes which the Protestants began to conceive 
of Maurice in consequence of his declaration, and 
left them more than ever at a loss to guess at his 
real intentions. Their former suspicion and dis* 
trust of liim revived, and the divines of Magde^ 
burg filled Germany with writings, in which they 
represented him as the most formidable enemy of 
the Protestant religion, who treacherously assum-^ 
ed an appearance of zeal for its interest that he 
might more effectually execute his schemes for its 
destruction. 



1^ 
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This charge, supported by the evidence of re- 
cent facts as well as by his present dubious con* 
duct, gained such universal credit, that Maurice i55o» 
was obliged to take a vigorous step in his own ^'^^^^ 
vindication. As soon as the reassembling of the mode of 
Council of Trent was proposed in the diet, his j^^^T*^ 
ambassadors protested that their master would not eoiuftiL 
acknowledge its authority unless all the points 
which had been already decided there were re- 
viewed, and considered as still undetermined ; im- 
less the Protestant divines had a filll hearing 
granted them ; and were allowed a decisive voice 
in the council ; and unless the Pope renounced 
his pretensions to preside in the council, engaged 
to submit to itS' decrees^ and to absolve the 
bishops from their oath of obedience, that they 
might deliver their sentiments with greater free^ 
dom. These demands^ which were higher than 
any that the Reformers had ventured to make^ 
even when the zeal of their party was warmest 
or their affisiirs most 'pi'osperous, counterbalanced 
in some degree the impression which Maurice'ii 
preparations against Magdeburg had made upon 
the minds of the Protestants, and kept them in 
suspense with regard to his designs. At the samel 
time he had dexterity enough to represent this 
part of his conduct in such a light to the Empe- 
ror, that it gave him no o£fence, and occaisioned no 
interruption of the stricit confidence which sub^ 
sisted between them. What the pretexts Were 
which he employed in order to give such ft bold 
declaration an innocent appearance, the dontem* 
porary historians have not explained; that they 
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imposed upon Charles is certain^ for he still cook 
tinued not only to prosecute Im plan, as well con^ 
1650. cieming the Interim as the councily with the same 
ardour, but to place the same confidence in- Mau* 
rice with regard to the execution of both> 

The ^ee Tw^ Pope's resolution concerning the counofl 
"i^V; BQ» being yet known at Augsburg, the chief 
*2 S^^*^ business of the diet was to enforce the observ** 

of Magde- 
burg, tion of the Interim. As the senate of Magde- 
burg, notwithstanding various endeavours to 
frighten or to sooth them into compliance, not 
only persevered obstinately in their opposition to 
the Interim, but began to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations of their city and to levy troops m their 
own defence, Charles required the diet to assist 
him in quelling this audacious rebellion against a 
, decree of the Empire. Had the members of the 
diet been left to act agreeably to their own ia- 
clination, this demand would have been rejected 
without hesitation. All the Grermans who fk- 
¥Oured in any degree the new opinions in reU- 
* gion, and many who were iniuenced by no other 
consideration than jealousy of the Emperofk 
growing power, r^arded this eSort of the citi- 
zens of Magdeburg as a noble stand for the 
liberties of their country. Even such as had not 
resolution to exert the same spirit, admired the 
gallantry of their enterprise, and wished it suc- 
cess. But the presence of the Spanish troops^ 
together witJi tihe dread of the Emperor's dis- 
pleasure, overawed the members of the diet to 
vuchad^pree, that without venturing to utter 
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thdr ovm sentiitients, they tamely ratified, by theit 
Votes, whatever the Emperor was pleased to pre- 
scribe^ The rigorous decrees which Charles had 1/50. 
issued by his own authority against the Magde^ 
burgers were confirmed ; a resolution was taken to 
raise troops in order to besiege the city in form ; 
and persons were named to fix the contingent in 
men or money to be furnished by each stated At Appoiiit 
the same time the diet petitioned that Maurice g^^ 
might be instructed with the command of that ar« 
my; to' which Charles gave his consent ynth great 
alacrity, and with high encomiums upon the wis^ 
^om of the choice which they had made.* As 
Maurice conducted all his schemes with profound 
and impenetrable secrecy, it is probable that he 
look no step avowedly in order to obtain this 
charge. The recommendation of his countrymen 
t^as either purely accidental or flowed from the 
opinion generally entertained of his great abilities; 
and neither the diet had any foresight, nor the 
£mperor any dreads of the consequences w)iich fol«- 
lowed upon this nomination. Maurice accepted 
without hesitation the command to which he was 
recommended, instantly discerning the important 
advantages which he might derive from having it 

committed to him. 

« 

Me AlsrWHiLt Julius, in preparing the bull £6t "Wie coun-, 
the convocation of the council, observed all those moned to 
tedious forms which the court of Rome can art* 'eawembie 

at Trent: 

: : — ^ — ■ , December. 

♦ Sleid. 503, 512. 
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fully employ to retard any disagreeable measure. 
At last, however, it was published, and the coundl 

1550. was summoned to meet at Trent on the first day 
of the ensuing month of May. As he knew that 
many of the Germans rejected or disputed the au« 
thority and jurisdiction which the Papal See claims 
with respect to general councils, he took care, in 
the preamble of the bull, to assert in the strongest 
terms his own right, not only to call and preside 
in that assembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor 
would he soften these expressions in any degree, in 
compliance with the repeated solicitations of the 
Kmperor, who foresaw what offence they would 
give, and what construction nught be put on 
them. They were censured accordingly with great 
severity by several members of the diet; but what- 
ever disgust or suspicion they excited, such com- 
plete influence over all their deliberations had the 

1551. Emperor acquired, that he procured a recess, in 
which the authority of the council was recognised, 
and declared to be the proper remedy for the evils 
which at that time afflicted the church ; all the 
princes and states of the Empire, such as had made 
innovations in religion, as well as those who ad- 
hered to the system of their forefathers, were re- 
quired to send their representatives to the coun- 
cil ; the Emperor engaged to grant a safe-conduct 
to such as demanded it, and to secure them an 
impartial hearing in the council ; he promised to 
fix his residence in some city of the Empire in 
the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might pro- 
tect the members of the council by bis presence^ 



Feb. 13. 
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and take care that, by conducting their deUber- 
atioqs agreeably to Scripture and the doctrine of 
the &thers» they might bring them to a desirable i^^i* 
issue. In this recess the observation of the In* 
terim was more strongly enjoined than ever; and 
the Emperor threatened aU who had hitherto ne* 
glected or refused to conform to it, with the se* 
verest effects of his vengeance, if they persisted in 
their disobedience.* 

During the meeting of this diet, a new at^ Anotiber 
tempt was made in order to procure liberty to the att^^to 
Landgrave. That prince, nowise reconciled to his procure 

.^ ^. , , . * , .... the Land* 

Situation by time, grew every day more impatient gmye ii« 
of restraint. Having often applied to Maurice and °^^* 
the Elector of Brandenburg, who took every occi^ 
sion of soliciting the Emperor in his behalf, though 
without any effect, he now commanded his sons to 
summon them, with legal formality, to perform 
what was contained in the bond which they had 
grated hta. b, sv^nderiBg themri,e» ia J.hefc 
hands, to be treated with the same rigour as the 
Emperor had used him. This fiimished them with 
a fresh pretext for renewing their application to 
the Emperor, together with an additional argument 
to enforce it. Charles firmly resolved not to grant 
their request; though at die same time, being 
extremely desirous to be delivered from their in-^ 



♦ Sleid. 512. Thuan. Kb, vi. 23$. Goldasti Constit. Jm* 
periales, voL ii. SiO, 
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cessant importunity^ he endeavoured to prevail on 
the Landgrave to give up the bond which he 
im. had received from the two Electors. But that 
prince refusing to part with a security which he 
deemed essential to his safety, the Emperor boldly 
cut the knot which he could not untie ; and by a 
public deed annulled the bond which Maurice and 
the Elector of Brandenburg had granted, absolv- 
ing them from all their engagements to the Land- 
grave. No pretension to a power so pernicious to 
society as that of abrogating at pleasure the most 
«acred laws of honour and most formal obliga- 
tions of public faith had hitherto been formed by 
any but the Roman Pontiffs, who, in consequence 
of their claim of supreme power on earth, arro- 
gate the right of dispensing with precepts and 
duties of every kind. All Germany was filled 
with astonishment when Charles assumed the same 
prerogative. The state of subjection to which 
the Empire was reduced, appeared to be more 
rigorous as well as intolerable than that of the 
most wretched and enslaved nations, if the Em- 
peror, by an arbitrary decree, might cancel those 
solemn contracts which are the foundation of that 
mutual confidence whereby men are held together 
in social union. The Landgrave himself now 
gave up all hopes of recovering his liberty by the 
Emperor's consent, and eifdeavoured to procure it 
by his own address. But the plan which he had 
formed to deceive his guards being discovered, 
such of his attendants as he had gained to favour 
his escape were put to deaths and he was confined 
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in "ihe citadel of Mechlin more closely tiian book 
ever.* .._ _^ 

Another transaction was carried on during ^^^'^ 
ibis diet, with respect to an affair more nearly in- procuring 
teresting to the Emperor, and which occasioned ^'^I^^ 
likewise a general alarm among the princes of the for his mm 
Empire. Charles, though formed with talents ^ 
which fitted hhn for conceiving and conducting 
great designs, was not capahle, as has heen often 
observed, of bearing extraordinary success. Its ope- 
ration on his mind was so violent and intoxicat* 
ing, that it elevated him beyond what was mode- 
rate or attainable, and turned his. whole attention 
to the pursuit of vast but chimerical objects. Such 
Itad been the effect of his victory over the confe- 
dei'ates of Smalkalde. He did not long rest satis- 
fied with the substantial and certain advantages 
which were the result of that event, but despising 
these as poor or inconsiderable fruits of such great 
success, he aimed at nothing less than at bringing 
all Germany to an uniformity in religion, and at 
rendering the Imperial power despotic. These 
were objects extremely splendid indeed, and alkuv 
ing to an ambitious mind ; the pursuit of them, 
however, was attended with m&nifest dsfiger, and 
the hope of attaining them very uncertain. But 
the steps which he had already taken towards them 
having been accompanied with such success, his 



* Sleid. 504. Thoan. 1. vi. 234, 28S. 
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BOOK imagination^ warmed with contemplating this alluv? 
._ '_^j ing object, overlooked or despised aU remaining diffir 
1551. culties. As he conceived the execution of his plan 
to be certain, he biegan to be solicitous how he 
might render the possession of such an important 
acquisition perpetual in his family, by transmit- 
ting the German Empire, together with the king- 
doms of Spain, and his dominions in Italy and the 
Low Countries, to his son. Having long revolved 
this flattering idea in his mind, without communi- 
cating it even to those ministers whom he most 
trusted, he had called Philip out of Spain, in hopesr 
that his presence would facilitate the carrying for- 
ward the scheme. 

\ 

Theob$ta- Great obstacles^ however, and such as would 
^toodin ^^^^ deterred any ambition less accustomed to 
its way. overcome difficulties, were to be surmounted. He 
had, in the year one thousand five himdred and 
thirty, imprudently assisted in procuring his 
brother Ferdinand the dignity of King of the 
Romans ; and there was no probability that this 
prince, who was still in the prime of life, and 
had a son grown up to the years of manhood, 
would relinquish in favour of his nephew the near 
prospect pf the Iniperial throne, which Charles's 
infirmities and declining state of health open- 
ed to himself. This did not deter the Em- 
peror from venturing to make the proposition; 
and when Eierdinand, notwithstanding his pro- 
found reverence for his brother, and obsequious 
submission to his will in other instances, rejected 
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it in a peremptory tone, he was not discouraged 
by one repulse. He renewed his applications to 
him by his sister, Mary, Queen of Hungary, to 155], 
whom Ferdinand stood indebted for the crowns 
both of Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her 
great abilities, tempered with extreme gentleness 
of disposition, had acquired an extraordinary in* 
fluence over b6th the brothers. She entered 
warmly into a measure which tended so manifest- 
ly to aggrandise the house of Austria ; and flat- 
tering herself that she could tempt Ferdinand to 
renounce the reversionary possession of the Impe^ 
rial dignity for an immediate establishment, she ^ 
assured him that the Emperor, by way of compen- 
sation for his giving up his chance of succession, 
would instantly bestow upon him territories of 
very considerable value, and pointed out in parti- 
fcular those of the Duke of Wirtembei^, which 
liiight be confiscated upon di^rent pretexts. 
But neither by her address nor fsntreaties could 
she induce Ferdinand to approve of a plan which 
would not only have degraded him from the Uigh- 
est rank among the monarchs of Europe to that 
of a subordinate and dependent prince, but would 
have involved both him and his posterity in per- 
petual contests. He was, at the samp time, more 
attached to his children than by a rash concession 
to frustrate all the high hopes in prospect of which 
they had been educated. 

Notwithstanding fthe immoveable firmness Hisendea- 
which Ferdinand discovered, the Emperor did ^^©unt 

these. 
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not abandon his scheme. He flattered himself 
that be might attain the object in view by ano- 
ther channel, and that it was not impossible to pre- 
vail on the Electors to cancel their former ehoioe 
of Ferdinand, or at least to elect Philip a second 
King of the Romans, substituting him as next in 
succession to his uncle. With this view he took 
Philip along with him to the diet, that the Grer- 
mans might have an opportunity to observe and 
become acquainted with the prince in behalf of 
whom he courted their interest ; and he himself 
employed all the arts of address or insinuation to 
gain the Electors, and to prepare them for listen- 
ing with a favourable ear to the proposal But 
no sooner did he venture upon mentioning it to 
them, than they at once saw and tremUed at the 
consequences with which it would be attended. 
They had long felt all the inconveniences of hav- 
ing placed at the head of the Empire a prince 
whose power and dominions were so extensive; 
if they should now repeat the folly, and continue 
the Imperial crown, like an hereditary dignity, in 
the same family, they foresaw that they would give 
the son an opportunity of carrying on that system 
of oppression which the father had begun, and 
would put it in his power to overturn whatever 
was yet left entire- in the ancient and venerabk 
fabric of the German constitution. 



Philip s The character of the prince in whose favour 

CilST&CtGir 

<iisagree-i tbis extraordinary proposition was made, ren- 

S^t* dered it still less agreeaWe. PhiUp, thoughpos- 
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sessed vnth an insatiable desire of power, was a 
stranger to all the arts of a conciliating good- will. 
Haughty, reserved, and severe, he, instead of 1551. 
gaining new friends, disgusted the ancient and 
most devoted partisans of the Austrian interest. 
He scorned to take the trouble of acquiring the 
language of the country, to the government of 
which he aspired ; nor would he condescend to pay 
the Germans the compliment of accommodating 
himself, during his residence among them, to 
their manners and customs. He allowed the 
Electors and most illustrious princes in Germany 
to remain in his presence uncovered, affecting a 
stately and distant demeanor, which the greatest 
of the German £mperors, and even Charles him- 
self^ amidst the pride of power and victory, had 
never assumed.* On the other hand, Ferdinand, 
fit>m the time of his arrival in Germany, had 
studied to render himself acceptable to the peo- 
ple, by a conformity to their manners which 
seemed to flow from choice ; and his son Maxi- 
milian, who was born in Germany, possessed in 
an eminent degree such amiable qualities as 
rendered him the darling of his countrymen, and 
induced them to look forward to his election as 
a most desirably event. Their esteem and affec- 
tion for him fortified the resolution which sound 
policy had suggested, and determined the Ger- 
mans to prefer the popular virtues of Ferdinand 



* Frediman Andrse Zulich Disaertatio politico-historica 
de Naevis politicis Carol! V. Lips. 1706. 4to. p. 91. 
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BOOK and his son to the stubborn austerity of Philip, 
._ '_ ^ which interest could not soften, nor ambition 
1551. teach him to disguise. All the Electors, the ec* 
owTo? to c^^s^^s*'^^ ^ well as secular, concurred in express* 
relinquish ing such Strong disapprobation of the measure, 
sctfeme, ^^^^ Charles, notwithstanding the reluctance with 
which he gave up any point, was obliged to drop 
the scheme as impracticable. By his unseason- 
able perseverance in pushing it, he had not only 
filled the Germans with new jealousy of his am. 
bitious designs, but laid the foundation of rival* 
ship and discord in the Austrian family, and 
forced his brother Ferdinand, in self-defence, ta 
court the Electors, particularly Maurice of Sax- 
ony, and to form such connexions with them as 
cut off all prospect of renewing the proposal with 
success. Philip, soured by his disappointment^ 
was sent back to Spain, to be called thenise when 
any new scheme of ambition should render his 
presence necessary.^ 

The Pope • Having relinquished this plan of domestic 
perorform unbition, which had long occupied and en« 
a design to crrossed him, Charles imaccined that he would 

recover i ■■ . t?i • • i 

Parma and uow have leisure to turn all bis attention towards 
piaceiitia. j^jg grand scheme of e;stablishing uniformity of 
reli^on in the Empire, by forcing all the con- 
tending parties to acquiesce in the decisions ci 
the Coimcil of Trent. But such was the extent 

* Sleid. 505. Thuan. 180, 258. Memoir, de Ribier^ iU 
2J9> 281, 314, Adriani htor. lib. yiii. 507, 520. 
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of his dominions, the variety of connexions in 
which this entangled him, ' and the multipUcity of 
events to which these gave rise, as seldom allowed 1551. 
him to apply his whole force to any one ohject. 
The machine which he had to conduct was so 
great and complicated, that an unforeseen irregu- 
larity or ohstruction in one of the inferior wheels 
often disconcerted the motion of the whole, and 
prevented his deriving from them all the beneficial 
effects which he expected. Such an unlooked-for 
occurrence happened at this juncture, and created 
new obstacles to the execution of his scheme^ with 
regard to religion. Julius III., though he had 
confirmed Octavio Famese in the possession of the 
duchy of Parma during the first effusions of his 
joy and gratitude on his promotion to the papal 
throne, soon b^an to repent of his own generosity, 
and to be apprehensive of consequences which 
either he did not foresee, or had disregarded while 
the sense of his obligations to the family of Far- 
nese was recent. The Emperor still retained Pla- 
eentia in his hands, and had not relinquished his 
pretensions to Parma as a fief of the Empire. 
Gonzaga, the Governor of Milan, having, by the 
part which he took in the murder of the late 
Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an insult to the fa- 
mily of Famese, which he knew could never be 
forgiven, had for that reason avowed its destruc- 
tion, and employed all the influence which his 
great abilities as well as long services gave him 
with the Emperor, in persuading him to seize Par- 
ma by force of arms. Charles^ in compliance with 
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his solicitations, and that he might gratify his dtm 
desire of annexing Parma to the Milanese, Hsteli' 
1651. ^ ^ ^^^ proposal ; and CtoazBpL, ready to take 
encouragement from the slightest appearance of ap* 
probation, began to assemble troops and to makd 
other preparations for the executidn of his sebimie. 

octavio OcTAVio, who saw the impending danger^ 

cotirtTthe found it necessary for his own safety to increase 
assistance the garrisou of his capital, and to levy soldiers for 
defending the rest of the country. But as the ex- 
pense of such an effort far exceeded his scanty 
revenues, he represented his situation to the Fope^ 
and implored that protection and assistance which 
was due to him as a vassal of the church. The 
Imperial minister, however, had already preoccu- 
pied the Pope's ear ; and by discoursing continual* 
ly concemir^ the danger of giving offence to .th« 
Emperor, as weU as the imprudence of supporting 
Octavio in an usurpatioh so detrimental to the 
Holy See, had totdly alienated him from the 
family of Famese. Octavio's remonstrance and 
petition met, of consequence, with a cold recep 
. tion ; and he, despairing of any assistance from 
Julius, began to look round tot protection from 
some other quarter. Henry II. of France was the 
only Prince powerM enough to afford him this 
protection, and fortunately he was now in a situa^ 
tion which allowed him to grant it. He had 
brought his transactions with th^ two British 
kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted his atten^ 
tion from the affairs of the Continent^ to such 
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Hn issue di$ he desired. This he had e£^ted part> 
ly by the vigour of his arms, partly by his dex- 
terity in taking advantage of the political factions, ulu 
which raged in both kingdoms to such a degree as 
rendered the councils of the Scots violent and pre- 
cipitate, and the operations oi the English feeble 
and unste^y. He had procured from the Eng- 
lish favourable conditions of peace for his allies 
the Seots ; he had prevuled on the nobles of Scot- 
land not only to affiance their young Queen to his 
son the Dauphin, but even to send her into France, 
that she might be educated imder his eye; and had 
recovered Boulogne, tc^ether with its dependen- 
cies, which had been conquered by Henry VIII. 

The French King having gained points of so ^.^^??^ 
much consequence to his crown, and disengaged ry ii. 
himself vnth such honour from the burden of sup- 
porting the Scots and maintaining a war against 
England, was now at full leisure to pursue the 
measures which his hereditary jealousy of the 
Emperor's power naturally suggested. He listen- 
ed, accordingly, to the first overtures which Oc- 
tavio Famese made him ; and embracing eagerly 
an opportunity of recovering footing in Italy, he 
instantly concluded a treaty in which he bound 
himself to espouse his cause, and to furnish him 
idl the assistance which he desired. This trans- 
action could not long be kept secret from the 
Pope, who, foreseeing the calamities which must 
follow if war were rekindled so near the eccle- 
nastical state, immediately issued monitory let- 
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Charles 
Slid Henry. 



ters, requiring Octavio to relinquish his new al- 
liance. Upon his refusal to comply with the re- 
quisition, he soon after pronounced his fief to be 
forfeited, and declared war against him as a dis- 
obedient and rebellious vassal. But as with his 
own forces alone he could not hope to subdue Oc- 
tavio, while supported by such a powerful ally as 
the King of France, he had recourse to the Em- 
peror, who being extremely solicitous to prevent 
the establishment of the French in Parma, or* 
dered Gonzaga to second Julius with all his troops. 
Thus the French took the field as the allies of 
Octavio ; the Imperialists as the protectors of ths 
Holy See; and hostilities commenced between 
them, while Charles and Henry themselves still 
affected to give out that they would adhere in^ 
violably to the peace of Crespy. The war of Parma 
was not distinguished by any memorable event 
Many small rencounters happened with alternate 
success ; the French ravaged part of the ecclesias- 
tical territories ; the Imperialists laid waste the 
Parmesan ; and the latter, after having begun to 
besiege Parma in form, were obliged to abandon 
the enterprise with disgrace;* 



Retards 
the meet- 
ing of the 
council. 



But the motions and alarm which this war or 
the preparations for it occasioned in Italy, pre^ 
vented most of the Italian prelates from repairing 



* Adriani Istor. lib. yiii. 505, 514, 524. Sleid. 513. Pa- 
ruta, p. 220. Lettere del Caro scritte al nxime del Card* 
Famese, torn. ii. p. 11, Sec* 
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to Trent on the first of May^ the day appointed 
for reassembling the council; and though the 
Papal legate and nuncios resorted thither, they u$u 
were obliged to adjourn the council to the first of 
September^ hoping such a number of prelates might 
' then assemble^ that they might with decency be^ 
gin their deliberations^ At that time about sixty 
prelates, mostly from the ecclesiastical . state or 
fifom Spain, together with a few Germans, cOnven*- 
ed** The session was opened with the accustom*- henry 
led formalities, and the fathers were about to pro- ^^g^t^d 
ceed to busine5s> when the Abbot of JBdlo:iane council. 
appeared^ and presenting letters of credence as 
ambassador from the Kin^ of France, demanded 
audience. Having obtained it> he protested, in 
Henry's name, against an assembly called at such 
an improper juncture, when a War^ wantonly l^in 
died by the Pope, made it impossible for the de- 
puties from the Galilean church to resort to Trent 
in safety, or to deliberate concerning articles of 
faith and discipline with the requisite tranquilli- 
ty; he declared that his master did not acknow- 
ledge thifir to be a general or ecumenic council, but 
must consider and would treat it as a particulai^ 
and partial convention .f The legate affected to 
despise this protest; and the prelates proceeded^ 
notwithstanding, to examine and decide the great 
points in controversy, concerning the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper^ penance^ and extreme unc^ 
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tion. This measure of the French monarch, how- 
ever, gave a deep wound to the credit of the coun- 
cil at the very commencement of its deliberations. 
The Germans could not pay much regard to an 
assembly the authority of which the second prince 
in Chiistendom had formally disclaimed, or feel 
any great reverence for the decisions of a few men 
who arrogated to themselves all the rights belong- 
ing to the representatives of the church universal^ 
a title to which they had such poor pretensions. 



Violence 
of the 
Emperor's 
proceed- 
ings a- 
gainst the 
Protests 
ants. 



The Emperor, nevertheless, was straining his 
authority to the utmost in order to establish the 
reputation and jurisdiction of the council. He 
had prevailed on the three ec(^lesiastical Electors^ 
the prelates of greatest power and dignity in 
the church next to the Pope, to repair thither 
in person. He had Obliged several German 
bishops of inferior rank to go ' to Trent them<» 
selves, or to send their proxies. He granted an 
Imperial safe-conduct to the ambassadors nominat- 
ed by the Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, and other Protestants, to attend 
the council; and exhorted them to send their 
divines thither, in order to propound, explain, 
and defend their doctrine. At the same time 
his 2eal anticipated the decrees of the council ; 
and as if the opinions of the Protestants had al- 
ready been condemned, he took large steps towards 
exterminating them. With this intention he 
called together the ministers of Augsburg ; and 
after interrogating them concerning several con- 
troverted points, enjoined them to teach nothing, 
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with respect to these, contrary to the tenets of 
the Romish church. Upon their declining to 
comply with a requisition so contrary to the die- usu 
tates of their consciences, he commanded them to 
leave the town in three days, without revealing to 
any person the cause of their hanishment; he pro« 
liibited them to preach for the future in any pro* 
vince of the Empire ; and obliged them to take 
an oath that they would punctually obey these in« 
junctions. They were not the only victims to 
his zeal. The Protestant clergy in most of the 
cities in the circle of Suabia were ejected with the 
same violence ; and in many places, such magis-^ 
trates as had distinguished themselves by their 
attachment to the new opinions were dismissed 
with the most abrupt irregularity, and their offi- 
ces filled, in consequence of the Emperor's arbi« 
trary appointment, with the most bigoted of their 
adversaries. The reformed worship was almost 
entirely suppressed throughout that extensive pro- 
vince. The ancient and fundamental privileges 
of the free cities were violated : The people were 
compelled to attend the ministration of priests 
whom they regarded with horror as idolaters, and 
to submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates whom 
they detested as usurpers.* 

The flmperor, after this discovery, which was Hlsendea** 
more explicit than any that he 'had hitherto ^^^ 
made, of his intention to subvert the German theooon- 



cil. 
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constitation, as well as to extirpate the Protest^ 
ant religion, set out for Inspruck in the Tyrol. 
1551. He fixed his residence ki that city, as, by its sii- 
Novcmbcr. ^^tion in the neighbourhood of Trent and on the 
confines of Italy,^ it appeared a commodious sta- 
tion whence he might inspect the operations of 
the council and observe the progress* of the war in 
the Parmesan, without losing sight ofsuch oceuf- 
rences as might h^pen in G«nnany.l^ 

The siege DuRiNG these transactions the siege of Mag- 
boig^^ ^ deburg was carried on with various success. A4; 
the time when Charles proscribed the citizens of 
Magdeburg, and put them under the ban of the 
Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined att 
the neighbouring states to take arms against 
them as rebels and common enemies^ Encour- 
aged by his exhortations as well as promises, 
George of Mecklenburg,, a younger brother of 
Ae reigning Duke, an active and ambitious 
j^nce, collected a considerable number of those 
soldiers of fortune who had accompanied Henry 
of Brunswick in all his wild enterprises ; and 
though a zealous Lutherau himself invaded the 
territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping that 
by the merit of this service he might procuse 
some part of their domains to be allotted to him 
as an establishment. The citizens, unaccustomed 
as yet to endure patiently the calamities of 
war, could not be restrained firom sallying out 

• Sleid 399* 
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in order to save their lands from being laid waste. 
They attacked the Duke of Mecklenburg with 
more resolution than conduct, and were repulsed 
with great daughter. But as they were animat- 
ed m&i that iinconquecable spirit which flows 
from zeal {i»r religion, co-operating with the love 
of ckil liberty, &r from being disheartened by 
their miitfortune, they prepared to defend them- 
sdves with ^vigour. Many of the veteran soldiers 
who had served in the long wars between the Em- 
peror and King of France, crowding to their 
standards under able and experienced officers, the 
dtizens acquired military skill by degrees, and 
added all the advantages of that to the e£Ebrts g£ 
undaunted courage. The Duke of Mecklenburg, 
notwithstanding the severe blow which, he had 
given the Magdeburgers, not daring to invest a 
town strongly fortified, and defended by such a 
garrison, continued to ravage the op^n country^ 
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As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers Maimw 
to the camp of this yoimg prince, Maurice of oommand 
Saxony began to be jealous of the power which ^ *^® 
he possessed by being at the head of such a which car- 
numerous body, and marching towards Magde- '^^^^^^ 
burg with his own troops, assumed the supreme 
command of the whole army, an honour to which 
his high rank and great abilities, as well as the 
nomination of the diet, gave him an indisputable 
title. With this united force he invested the 
toWn, and began the siege in form ; claiming great 
merit with the Emperor on that account^ as, from 
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his zeal to execute the Imperial deeree, he was 
exposing himself once more to the censures and 
15^1. maledictions of the party with which he agreed 
in religious sentiments. But the approaches to 
the town went on slowly ; the garrison interrupted 
the besiegers by frequent sallies, in one of which 
George of Mecklenburg was taken prisoner, level- 
led part of tlieir works, and cut off the soldiers in 
their advanced posts. While the citizens of Mag- 
deburg, animated by the discourses of their pas- 
tors, and the soldiers, encouraged by the example 
of their officers, endured all the hardships of a 
nege without murmuring, and defended them- 
selves with the same ardour which they had at 
first discovered, — the troops of the besiegers acted 
with extreme lemissness, repining at evely thing 
that they suffered in a service which they disliked. 
They broke out more than once into open mu- 
tiny, demanding the arrears of their pay, which, 
as the mei^bers of the Germanic body sent in 
their contributions towards defraying the expenses 
of the war sparingly and with great reluctance, 
amounted to a considerable sum.* Maurice, too^ 
had particular motives, though such as he durst 
not avow at that juncture, which induced him not 
to push the siege with vigour, and made him choose 
rather to continue at the head of an army, exposed 
to all the imputations which his dilatory proceed- 
ings drew upon him, than to precipitate a conquest 
that might have brought him some acces^on of 

• Thuan. ^77. Sleid. 514. 
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reputation, but would have rendered it necessary book 
to disband his forces. ._ ' ^^ 

1551. 

At last the inhabitants of the town, beginning The city 
to suffer distress from want of provisions, and toMau^ 
Maurice finding it impossible to protract matters ^^' 
ally longer without filling the Emperor with such 
suspicions as might have disconcerted aU his mea. 
sures, he concluded a treaty of capitulation with Nov. 3. 
the city upon the following conditions :*-*That 
the Magdeburgers should humbly implore pardon 
of the Emperor ; that they should not for the fu^ 
ture take arms or enter into any alliance against 
the house of Austria ; that they should submit to 
the authority of the Imperial chamber ; that they 
should conform to, the decree of the diet at Augs* 
burg with respect to religion ; that the new forti- 
fications added to the town should be demolished ; 
that they should pay a fine of fifty thousand 
crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance to the 
Emperor, and set the Duke of Mecklenburg, to- 
gether with their other prisoners, at liberty with- 
out ransom. Next day their garrison marched 
out, and Maurice took possession of the town with 
great military pomp. 

Before the terms of capitulation were settled, Maurices'* 
Maurice had held many conferences with Albert, this june- 
Count Mansfeldt, who had the chief command *^^* 
in Magdeburg. He consulted likewise with 
Count Heideck, an oflScer who had served with 
great reputation in the army of the league of 
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Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had proscribed on 
account of his zeal for that cause, but whom Mau^ 
U$i. rice, had, notwithstanding, secretly engaged in his 
service, and admitted into the most intimate con- 
fidence. To them he communicated a scheme 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for pro* 
curing liberty to his fitther-in-law the Landgrave, 
for vindicating the privileges of the Germanic 
body, and setting bounds to the dangerous en- 
croachments of the Imperial power. Having de- 
liberated vrith them concerning the measures 
which might be necessary for securing the success 
of such an arduous enterprise, he gave Mansfeldt 
secret assurances that the fortifications of Magde- 
burg should not be destroyed, and that the inha- 
bitants should neither be disturbed in the exercise 
of their religion, nor be deprived of any of their 
ancient immunities. In order to engage Maurice 
more thoroughly from considerations of interest 
to fulfil these engagements, the senate of Magde- 
burg elected him their Burgrave, a dignity which 
had formerly belonged to the electoral house of 
Saxony, and which entitled him to a very ample 
jurisdiction not only in the city but in its depen-* 
dencies.* 

The ad« Thus the citizcns of Magdeburg, aftet endur- 
ht deriyed ing a siege of twelve months, and struggling for 
firom his ^jj^jj. liberties, religious and civil, with an invin- 

* Sleid. 528. Thuan. 276. Obsidionis Magdeburgici 
Descriptio per Sebast. Besselmeierumj ap. Scard. ii. 5 IS. 
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dble fortitude worthy of the cause in which it BOOK 
was exerted, had at last the good fortune to con- ._^'_^ 
elude a treaty which left them in a better oondi- \&6i. 
tion than the rest of their countrymen, whom their ^^^^^ij 
timidity or want of public spirit had betrayed into the Mag- 
such mean submissions to the Emperor. But ^•"'"^'^^ 
while a great part of Germany applauded the gal- 
lant conduct of the Magdeburgers, and rejoiced in 
their having escaped the destruction with which 
they had been threatened, all admired Maurice's 
address in the conduct of his negotiation with 
them, as well as the dexterity with which he con- 
verted every event to his own advantage. They 
saw with amazement, that after having afflicted 
the Magdeburgers during many months with all 
the calamities of war, he was at last, by their vo- 
luntary election, advanced to the station of high- 
est authority in that city which he had so lately 
besieged; that after having been so long the object 
of thei^ satirical invectives as an apostate and an 
«nemy to the religion which he professed, they 
seemed now to place unbounded confidence in his 
2eal and good-will.^ At the same time the pub- 
lic articles in the treaty of capitulation were so 
perfectly conformable to those which the Emperor 
had granted to the other Protestant cities, and 
Maurice took such care to magnify his merit in hav- 
ing reduced a place which had defended itself 
with so much obstinacy, that Charles, far from 
suspecting any thing fraudulent or collusive in the 
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Boot tenuB of accommoclation, ratified them without he- 
^_\'^ fiitation, and absolved the Magdeburgors from the 
15^1. sentence of ban which had been denounced against 
them. 

Hut earoe- Th£ ouly point that now remainect to embar- 
keepingan 1*988 Mauricc was how to keep t(^ether the veteran 
^y«» troops which had served under him, as well as 
those which had been employed in the defence of 
the^own. For this, too, he found an expedient 
with singular art and felieity. His schemes against 
the Emperor were not yet so fully ripened that he 
durst venture to disclose them and proceed openly 
to carry them into execution. The winter was 
approaching, which made it impossible to take the 
field immediately. He was afraid that it would 
give a premature alarm to the Emperor if he 
should retain such a considerable body in his pay 
until the season of action returned in the spring. 
As soon, then, as Magdeburg opened its gates, he 
sent home his Saxon subjeets, whom he could 
command to take arms and reassemble on the 
shortest warning ; and at the same time paying 
part of the arrears due to the mercenary troops 
who had followed his standard, as well as to the 
soldiers who had served in the garrison, he ab- 
solved them from their respective oaths of fidelity, 
and disbanded them. But the moment he gave 
them their discharge, George of Mecklenburg, 
who was now set at liberty, offered to take them 
into his service, and to become surety for the pay- 
ment of what was still owing to them. As such 
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adventurers were accustomed often to change 
masters^ they instantly accepted the offer. Thus 
these troops were kept united^ and ready to march issu 
wherever Maurice should call them; while the 
Emperor, deceived hy this artifice, and imagining 
that George of Mecklenhurg had hired them with 
an intention to assert his claim to a part of his 
brother's territories by force of arms, suffered this 
transaction to pass without observation, as if it had 
been a matter of no consequence.* 

Having ventured td take these steps, which Hiafld- 

* . dress in 

were of so much consequence towards the execu- conceaimg 
tion of his schemes, Maurice, that he might di- ^i^l^ 
vert the Emperor from observing their tendency the E»- 
too narrowly, and prevent the suspicions which ^^^"^^ 
that must have excited, saw the necessity of em- 
ploying some new artifice in order to engage his 
attention, and to confirm him in his present se- 
curity. As he knew that the chief object of the 
Emperor's solicitude at this juncture was how he 
might prevail Vfith the Protestant States of Ger- 
many to recognise the authority of the Coundl 
of Trent, and to send thither ambassadors in 
their own name, as well as deputies from their 
respective churches, he took hold of this predo* 
minating passion, in order to amuse and to de- 
ceive him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gra? 
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tify Charles in what he desired with regard t^ 
this matter ; he nominated ambassadors whom he 
usu empowered to attend the council ; he made choice 
of Melancthon and some of the most eminent 
among his brethren to prepare a confession of 
faith, and to lay it before that assembly. After 
his example, and probably in consequence of his 
solicitations, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the city 
of Strasburg, and other Protestant States, ap- 
pointed ambassadors and divines to attend the 
coundL They all applied to the Emperor for 
his si^e-conduct, which they obtained in the most 
ample form. This was deemed suJBEicient for the 
security of the ambassadors, and they proceeded 
accordingly on their journey; but a separate safe- 
conduct from the council itself was demanded for 
the Protestant divines. The fate of John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, whom the Council of Con- 
stance, in the preceding century, had condemned 
to the flames without regarding the Imperial safe- 
conduct which had been granted them, rendered 
this precaution prudent and necessary. But as 
the Pope was no less unwilling thitt the Protest- 
ants should be admitted to an bearing in the 
council than the Emperor had been eager in bring- 
ing them to demand it, the legate, by promises 
and threats, prevailed on the fathers of the coun- 
cil to decline issuing a safe-conduct in the same 
form with that which the Council of Basil had 
granted to tlie followers of Huss. The Protest- 
ants, on their part, insisted upon the council's 
copying the precise words of that instrument. 
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The Imperial ambassadors interposed^ in order to 
obtain what would satisfy them. Alterations in 
the form of the writ were proposed ; expedients 1551. 
were suggested ; protests and counter-protests were 
taken ; the legate, together with his associates, la- 
boured to gain their point by artifice and chicane; 
the Protestants adhered ta theirs with firmness 
and obstinacy. An account of every thing that 
passed in Trent was transmitted to the Emperor 
at Inspruck, who attempting, from an excess of 
zeal or of confidence in his own address, ta recon- 
cile the contending parties, was involved in a la- 
byrinth of inextricable negotiations. By means 
of this, however, Maurice gained all that he had 
in view ; the Emperor's time was wholly engrossed 
and his attention diverted ; while be himself had 
leisure to mature his schemes, to carry on lus in- 
trigues, and to finish his preparations, before he 
threw off the nqask and struck the blow which he 
had so long meditated^ 



But previous to entering into any farther de- TheidBuxw 

gary. 



tail concerning Maurice's operations^ some ac« ^ ^^ 



count must be given of a new revolution in Hun- 
gary, which contributed not a little towards their 
producing such extraordinary effects. When So- 
Ijrman, in the year 1541, by a stratagem which 
suited the base and insidious policy of a petty 
usurper rather than the magnanimity of a mighty 
conqueror, deprived the young King of Hungary 

» Sieid. 526, 52ff. F. V^vl, 323, 339. Thuan.2»6- 
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of the dominions which his father had left him, 
he had granted that unfortunate prince the coun- 
1551. try of Transylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this, together with 
the care of educating the young King, for he stUl 
allowed him to retain that title, though he had 
rendered it only an empty name, he committed to 
the Queen and Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin, 
whom the late King had appointed joint guard* 
ians of his son and regents of his dominions, at a 
time when those offices were of greater import- 
ance. This co-ordinate jurisdiction occasioned 
the same dissensions in a small principality as it 
would have excited in a great kingdoni ; an am- 
bitious young Queen, possessed with an high opi<- 
nipn of her own capacity for governing, and an 
high-spirited prelate, fond of power, contending 
who should engross the greatest share in the ad- 
ministration. Each, had their partizans among 
the nobles ; but as Martinuzzi, by his great ta- 
lents, began to acquire the ascendant, Isabella 
turned his own arts against him, and caiirted the 
protection of the Turks. 

M&irtinu2- The neighbouring bashas, jealous of the 

Ferdi^"" Bishop's powcr as well as abilities, readily pro- 

nand'spre- mised her the aid which she demanded, and 

that king- would soou have obliged Martinuzzi to have 

dem. given up to her the sole direction of affairs, if 

his ambition, fertile in expedients, had not si^- 

gested to him a new measure, and one that 

tended not only to preserve but to enlarge his 
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autliority. Having concluded an agreement with 
the Quee^ by the mediation of some of the nobles, 
who were solicitous to save their country from the \u\. 
calamities of a civil war, he secretly despatched 
one of his confidants to Vienna, and entered into 
a negotiation with Ferdinand. As it was no diffi- 
cult matter to persuade Ferdinand, that the same 
man whose enmity and intrigues had driven him 
out of a great part of his Hungarian dominionfir, 
might, upon a reconciliation, become equally in- 
strumental in recovering them, he listened eager- 
ly to the first overtures of an union with that pre* 
late. Martinuzzi allured him by such prospects 
of advantage, and eng^ed with so much confi* 
dence that he would prevail on the most powerful 
of the Hungarian nobles to take arms in his fa- 
vour, that Ferdinand, notwithstanding his trace 
with Solyman, agreed to invade Transylvania. 
The command of the troops destined for that ser- 
vice, consisting of veteran Spanish and German 
soldiers, was given to Castaldo, Marquis de Fia- 
dena, an officer formed by the famous Marquis de 
Pescara, whom he strongly resembled, both in his 
enterprising genius for civil business and in his 
great knowledge in the art of war. This army, 
more formidable by the discipline of the soldiers 
and the abilities of the General than by its num- 
bers, was powerfully seconded by Martinuzsi and 
his faction among the Hungarians. As the Ttirk- 
ish bashas, the Sultan himself being at the head 
of his army on the fir<mtier8 of Persia^ could, not 
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afford tlie Queen such immediate or eiFectual a^ 
sistance as the exigency of her affairs required, slie 
quickly lost all hopes of heing ahle to retain any 
longer the authority which she possessed as regent^ 
and even began to despair of her son's safety. 

Martinuz^i did not suffer this favourable op« 
portunity of accomplishing his own designs to pass 
unimproved ; and ventured, while she was in this 
state of dejection, to lay before her a proposal 
which at any other time she would have rejected 
with disdain. He represented how impossible 
it was for her to resist Ferdinand's victorious 
arms ; that even if the Turks should enable her 
to make head against them, she would be far from 
chan^ng her condition to the better, and could 
not consider them as deliverers but as masters 
to whose commands she must submit^ be con-> 
jured her, therefore, as she regarded her own 
dignity^ the safety of her son, or the security of 
Christendom, rather to give up Transylvania to 
Ferdinand, and to make over to him her son's 
title to the crown of Hungary, than to allow both 
to be usurped by the inveterate enemy of the 
Christian faith. At the same time he promised 
her, in Ferdinand's name, a compensation for ber^ 
self as well as for her son, suitable to their rank, 
and proportional to the value of what they were 
to sacrifice. Isabella, deserted by some of her 
adherents, distrusting others^ destitute of friends^ 
and surrounded by Castaldo's and Martinuzzi'B 
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Ixbops, subscribed these hard conditions, though 
with a reluctant hand. Upon this she surrender- 
ed such places of strength as were still in her pos- U6U 
session ; she gave up all the ensigns of royalty, 
particularly a crown of gold which, as the Hun- 
garians believed, had descended from heaven, and 
conferred on him who wore it an undoubted right 
to the throne. As she could not bear to remain 
a private person in a country where she had oncei 
enjoyed sovereign power, she instantly set out 
with her son for Silesia, in order to take posses^ 
sion of the principalities of Oppelen and Ratibor, 
the investiture of which Ferdinand had engaged 
to grant her son, and likewise to bestow one of hisl 
daughters upon him in marriage. 

Upon the resignation of the young King, Mar- Appmnted 
tinuzzi, and after his example the rest of the of that 
Transylvanian grandees, swore allegiance to Fer- ^^^ 
dinand, who, in order to testify his grateful sense inrhi(£ was 
of the zeal as well as success with which that pre- ^^^ ^ 
late had served him, affected to distinguish him nan<L 
by every possible mark of favour and confidence^ 
He appointed him Governor of Transylvania 
with almost unlimited authority ; he publicly or- 
dered Castaldo to pay the greatest deference to 
his opinion and commands ; he increased his re- 
venues, which were already very great, by new 
appointments ; he nominated him Archbishop of 
Gran, and prevailed on the Pope to raise him to 
the dignity of a Cardinal. All this ostentation of 
good-will, however^ was void of sincerity, and 
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calculated to conceal sentiments the most perfect^ 
ly its reverse. Ferdinand dreaded MartinuzsiV' 
abilities ; distrusted his fidelity ; and foresaw that- 
as his extensive authority enabled him to check 
any attempt towards circumscribing or abolishing^ 
the extensive privUeges which the Hungarian no- 
bility possessed, he would stand forth on every oc- 
casion the guardian of the liberties of his country^ 
rather than act the part of a viceroy devoted to 
the will of his sovereign. 

For this reason he secretly gave it in charge to 
Castaklo- to watch his motions, to guard against 
his designs, and to thwart lus measures. . But 
Martinuzzi, either because he did not perceive 
that Castaldo was placed as a spy on his actions, 
or because he despised Ferdinand's insidious a^ts, 
assumed the iiirection of the war against the Turkff 
with his usual tone of authority, and conducted 
it with great magnanimity and no less success. 
He recovered some places oi which the Infidels 
had taken possession ; he rendered their attempts 
to reduce others abortive ; and established Ferdi* 

m 

Hand's authority not only in Transylvania, but in 
the Baniiat of Temeswar and several of the coun- 
tries adjacent. In carrying on these operations he 
often differed in sentiments from Castaldo and his^ 
efficers, and treated the Turkish prisoners with a 
degree not only of humanity but even of genero- 
sity, which Castaldo loudly condemned. This 
was r«*presented at Vienna as an artful method of 
courting the friendship of the lufidels^ that, by 
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B^curing their protection, he might shake off all 
dependence upon the sovereign whom he now ac- 
knowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in justifica- 1551. 
tion of his own conduct, contended that it was 
impolitic hy unnecessary severities to exasperate 
an enemy prone to revenge, Castaldo's accusa- 
tions gained credit with Ferdinand, prepossessed 
ahready against Martinuzzi, and jealous of every 
thing that could endanger his own authority in 
Hungary, in proportion as he knew it to be pre- 
carious and ill-established. These suspicions Cas- 
taldo confirmed and strengthened by the intel- 
ligence which he transmitted continually to his 
confidants at Vienna. By misrepresenting what 
was innocent, and putting the worst construction 
on what seemed dubious in Martinuzzi's con- 
duct ; by imputing to him designs which he never 
formed, and charging him with actions of which < 
he was not guilty,— he at last convinced Ferdi- 
nand, that in order to preserve his Hungarian 
crown, he must cut off that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, foreseeing that it would be dan- 
gerous to proceed in the regular course of law 
against a subject of such exorbitant power as 
might enable him to set his sovereign at defiance, 
determined to employ violence in order to obtain 
that satisfaction which the laws were too feeble to 
afford him. 

He issued his orders accordingly to Castaldo, He is as- 
who willingly undertook that infamous service, by his 
Having communicated the design to some Italian «>n^n^^ 
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BOOK and Spanish officers whom he could trust, and con« 
^^^. ceried with them the plan of executing ' it, they 
1551. entered Martinuzzi's apartment early one mom- 
Dec. is. jjjg^ under pretence of presenting to him some 
despatches which were to be sent off immediately 
to Vienna ; and while he perused a paper with at- 
tention, one of their number struck him with his 
poinard in the throat. The blow was not mortal. 
Martinuzzi started up with the intrepidity natu- 
ral to him, and grappling the assassin, threw him 
to the ground. But the other conspirators rush- 
ing in, an old man unarmed and alone was unable 
long to sustain such an unequal conflict, and sunk 
under the wounds which he received from so many 
hands. The Transylvanians were restrained, by 
driad of the foreign troops stationed in their 
country, from rising in arms in order to take ven- 
geance on the murderers of a prelate who had 
long been the object of their love as well as ven^- 
The effect ation. They spoke of the deed, however, with 
jentac- horror and execration; and exclaimed against 
ti<m. Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for recent 

and important services, nor reverence for a char- 
acter considered as sacred and inviolable among 
Christians, could restrain from shedding the 
blood of a man, whose only crime was attach- 
ment to his native country. The nobles, de- 
testing the jealous as well as cruel policy of a 
court which, upon uncertain and improbable 
surmises, had giveii up a person na less conspicu- 
ous for his merit than his rank to be butchered 
by assassins, either retired to their own estates^ 
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or if they continued with the Austrian army, 

grew cold to the serrice. The Turks, encouraged 

by the death of an enemy whose abilities they usi. 

knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities 

early in the spring; and instead of the security 

which Ferdinand had expected from the remov^ 

of Martinuzzi, it was evident that his territories 

in Hungary were about to be attacked with great* 

er vigour, and defended with less zeal than 

ever.* 

By this time Maurice, having almost finished J^j^^ 
his intrigues and preparations, was on the point protectioii 
of declaring his intentions openly, and of taking ^^^ 
the field against the Emperor, His first care, af- KiD& 
ter he came to this resolution, was to disclaim ibat 
narrow and bigoted maxim of the confederates of 
Smalkalde, which had led them to shun all con- 
nexion with foreigners. He had observed how fa^ 
tal this had been to their cause ; and instructed 
by their error, he was as eager to court the pro- 
tection of Henry II. as they had been solicitous 
to prevent the interposition of Francis I. Hap^ 
pily for him, he found Henry in a disposition to 
listen to the first overture on his part, and in a 
situation which enabled hitn to bring the whole 
force of the French monarchy into action. Henry 
had long observed the progress of the £mperor'$ 
arms with jealousy, and wished to distinguidb 

* Sleid. 535. ThuAn. lib. ix. 309, &c. Istuanhaffii Hist. 
Begn. Hungarici^ lib. xvi. 189^ &c. Mem. de Ribier^ ii, 671* 
Natalia Comitis Historia^ lib. iv. 84^ jtc* 
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himself by entering the lists against the same 
enemy whom it had beien the glory of his father's 
1551. reign to oppose. He had laid hold on the first 
opportunity in his power of thwarting the Empe- 
ror's designs, by taking the Duke of Parma under 
his protection ; and hostilities were already begun, 
not only in that duchy but in Piedmont. Hav- 
ing terminated the war with England by a peace 
no less advantageous to himself than honourable 
for his allies the Scots, the restless and enterpris- 
ing courage of his nobles was impatient to display 
itself on some theatre of action more conspicuous 
than the petty operations in Parma or Piedmont 
afforded them. 

Hii treaty JoHN DE FiENNE, Bishop of Bayoune, whom 
^ • Henry had sent into Germany, under pretence of 
hiring troops to be employed in Italy, was em- 
powered to conclude a treaty in form with Maurice 
and his associates. As it would have been very in- 
decent in a King of France to have undertaken 
the defence of the Protestant church, the interests 
of religion, how much soever they might be affect- 
ed by the treaty, were not once mentioned in any 
of the articles. Religious concerns they pretended 
to commit entirely to the disposition of Divine 
Providence; the only motives assigned for their 
present confederacy against Charles, were to pro- 
cure the Landgrave liberty, and to prevent the sub- 
version of the ajicient constitution and laws of the 
GermanEmpire. In order to accomplish these ends, 
it was agreed that all the contracting parties should 
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xt'tlie same time delare war against the Emperor^, 
tbat neither peace nor truce should be made but 
by common consent, nor without including each oi 1551. 
the confederates ; that in order to guard against 
the inconyeniences of anarchy or of pretensions 
to joint command, Maurice should be acknow- 
ledged as head of the Grerman confederates, with 
absolute authority in aU military affairs; that 
Maurice and his associates should bring into the 
field seven thousand horse, with a proportional 
number x>f infantry-; that towards the subsistence 
of this army, during the first three months of the 
war, Henry should contribute two hundred and 
forty thousand crowns, and afterwards sixty thou- 
sand crowns ^a-month, as long as they continued 
in arms; that Henry should attack the Emperor 
on the side of Lorrsdn with a powerful army ; 
that if it were found requisite to elect a new Em- 
peror, such a person should be nominated as shall 
be agreeable to the King of France.* Thig 
treaty was concluded on the fifth of October^ 
some time before Magdeburg surrendered, and 
the preparatory negotiations were conducted with 
such profound secrecy, that of all the princes who 
afterwards acceded to it, Maurice communicated 
what he was carrying on to two only, John Al- 
bert, the reigning Duke of Mecklenburg, and 
liVilliam of Hesse, the Landgrave's eldest son. 
The league itself was ne less anxiously conceal- 
ed, and with such fortunate x^re, that no ru- 
mour concerning it reached tihe ears of the Em- 

* Recuiel des Traitez, torn, ii 2dS. Thuan. £b« via. ft79* 
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pejror or his ministers, nor do they seem to have 
conceived the most distant suspicion of such ^ 
transaction. 

At the same time, with a solicitude which was 
careful to draw some accession of strength from 
every quarter, Maurice applied to Edward VX. 
of England, and requested a subsidy of four hun- 
dred thousand crowns for the support of a confe- 
deracy formed in defence of the Protestant reli- 
gion. But the factions which prevailed in thq 
English court during the minority of that prince, 
and whi(^ deprived bodi the councils and arms 
of the nation of their wonted vigour, left the 
English ministers neither time nor inclination 
to attend to finreign affidrs, and prevented Mau- 
rice's obtaining that aid which their zeal for the 
Reformation would have prompted them to grant 
him.* 



demands 
onoe more 
thBt the 
Landgrave 
should be 
set at li- 
berty. 



December. 



Maurice, however, having secured the pro- 
tection of such a powerful monarch as Henry II., 
proceeded with great confidence, but with equal 
caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it 
necessary to make one effort more in order to ob- 
tain the Emperor's consent that the Landgrave 
should be set at liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, 
in ^is own name and in that of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After resuming at 
great length all the facts and arguments upon 
which tiiey founded their claim, and represent- 
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ing in the strongest terms the peculiar engage- 
ments which bound them to be so assiduous in 
their solicitations, they renewed the request in be- us\, 
half of the unfortunate prisoner, which they had 
so often preferred in vain. The Elector Palatine, 
jthe Duke of Wirtemberg, the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the Marquis of 
Brand^nburg-Bareith, and the Marquis of Baden, 
by their ambassadors, concurred with them in 
their suit. Letters were likewise delivered to the 
same effect from the King of Denmark, the Duke 
of Bavaria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even 
the King of the Romans joined in this applica- 
tion, being moved with compassion towards thp 
Landgrave in his wretched situation, or influenc- 
ed, perhaps, by a secret jealousy of his brother's 
power and designs, which, since his attempt to 
alter the order of succession in the Empire, he 
had come to view with other eyes than formerly, 
and dreaded to a great degree. ' 

But Charles, constant to his own system with 
regard to the Landgrave, eluded a demand urged 
by such powerful intercessors ; and having declar- 
ed that he would communicate his* resolution con- 
ceming the matter to Maurice as soon as he ar- 
rived at Inspruck, where he was every day ex- 
pected, he did not deign to descend into any morei 
particular explication of his intentions.* This 
application, though of no benefit to the Land- 
— «— — — ^— ^^i^— — ^>»^»— i^— *— »— — ^— ^-^— — ^— — — — ^i^— ^— "^^ 

* Sleid. 531. Thuan. lib. viii. 280. 
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^ave^ was of great advantage to Maurice. If; 
served to justif) his subsequent proceedings, and 
to demonstrate the necessity of employing arms 
in order to €Xtort that equitable concession which 
his mediation or entreaty could not obtain. It 
was of use, too« to confirm the Emperor in his se- 
curity^ as both the solemnity of the application 
and the solicitude with which so many princes 
were drawn in to enforce it, led him to conclude 
that they placed all their hopes of restoring the 
Xiandgrave to liberty in gaining his consent to 
dismiss hiuL 



1S52. 

Maurice 
continues 
to amuse 
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peror. 



Maurice employed artifices still more refined 
to conceal his machinations, to amuse the Empe- 
ror, and to gain time. He aflPected to be more so- 
licitous than ever to find out some expe^ent for 
removing the dlflScmlties with regard to the safe- 
conduct for the Protestant divines appointed to at- 
tend the council, so that they might repair thither 
without any apprehension of danger. His ambas- 
sadors at Trent had frequent conferences concern- 
ing this matter with the Imperial ambassadors in 
that city, and laid open their sentiments to them 
with the appe&ranee of the most unreserved con- 
fidence. He was willing, at last,* to have it be- 
lieved that he thought all differences with respect 
to this preliminary article were on the point of be- 
ing adjusted ; and in order to give credit to this 
opinion, he commanded Melancthon, together with 
his brethren, to set out on their journey to Trent 
At the saix^e time he held a close correspond- 
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ence witlr the Imperial court at Inspruck, and re* 




newed on every occasion his professions not only 
of fidelity but of attachment to the Emperor. He uh. 
talked continually of his intention of going to 
Inspruckin person; he gave orders to hire a house 
for him in that city, and to fit it up with the 
greatest despatch for his reception.* 

But profoundly skilled as Maurice was in the i%e Em- 
arts of deceit, and impenetrable as he thought the K*"' 
veil to be under which he concealed his designs, «??« «'»- • 
there were several things in his conduct which oemmg 
alarmed the Emperor amidst his security, and ^,^*^* 
tempted him frequently to suspect that he was 
meditating something extraordinary.. As these 
suspicions took their rise from circumstances in- 
considerable in themselves, or of an ambiguous as 
well as uncertain nature, they were more than 
counterbalanced by Maurice's address; and the 
!Emperor would not lightly give up his confidence 
in a man whom he had once trusted and loaded 
vdth favours. One particular alone seemed to be 
of such consequence that he thought it necessary 
to demand an explanation with regard to it. The 
troops which George of Mecklenburg had taken 
into pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, 
having fixed their quarters in Thuringia, lived at 
discretion on the lands of the rich ecclesiastics in 
their neighbourhood. Their license and rapacious- 
tiess were intolerable. Such as felt or dreaded 

* Arnoldi Vita Maurit. ap. Menken, ii. 11^29. 
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their exactions complained loudly to the Ernpe^ 
roTf and represented them as a body of men kept 
in readiness for some desperate enterprise. But 
Maurice, partly by extenuating the enormities cf 
which they had been guilty, partly by represent- 
ing the impossibility of disbanding these troc^ 
or of keeping them to regular discipline, unliess 
the arrears still due to them by the Emperor were 
paid, either removed the apprehensions which 
this had occasioned, or, as Charles was not in a 
condition to satisfy the demands of these soldieri^ 
obliged him to be silent with regard to the mat* 
ter.* 



Maurice 
prepares 
£>r action. 



The time of action was now approaching. Mau^ 
rice had privately dispatched Albert of Bran- 
denburg to Paris, in order to confirm his league 
with Henry, and to hasten the march of the 
French army. He had taken measures to bring 
his own subjects together on the first summons ; 
he had provided for the security of Saxony while 
he should be absent with the army ; and he held 
the troops in Thuringia, on whom he chiefly de- 
pended, ready to advance on a moment's warning. 
All these complicated operations were carried on 
without being discovered by the court at Inspruck, 
and the Emperor remained there in perfect tran- 
quillity, busied entirely in counteracting the in- 
trigues of the Pope's legate at Trent, and in set- 
tling the conditions on which the Protestant divines 



* Sleid. 5^. Thiian. 339* 
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fhould be admitted into the couqeil, as if there book 
had not been any transaction of greater moment in ._^'^^ 
agitation. 1552, 

This credulous security in a prince who, by his ciicum-i 
sagacity in observing the conduct of all around whichcon- 
him, was commonly led to an excess of distrust, j"^*^^ 
may seem unaccountable, and has been imputed to Emperor 
infatuation. But besides the exquisite address 
with which Maurice concealed his intentions, two 
circumstances contributed to the delusion. The 
gout had returned upon Charles, soon after his ar- 
rival at Inspruck, with an increase of violence ; and 
his constitution being broken by such frequent at- 
tacks, he was seldom able to exert his natural vi- 
gour of mind, or to consider affairs with his usual 
vigilance and penetration; and Granville, Bishop 
of Arras, his prime minister, though one of the 
most subtil statesmen of that or perhaps of any 
age, was on this occasion the dupe of his own craft. 
He entertained such an high opinion of his own 
abilities, and held the political talents of the Ger- 
mans in such contempt, that he despised all the 
intimations given him concerning Maurice's secret 
machinations or the dangerous designs which he 
was carrying on. When the Duke of Alva, *H^.^^ 
whose dark suspicious mind harboured many 
doubts concerning the Elector's sincerity, propos- 
ed calling him immediately to court to answer for 
his conduct, Granville replied with great scorn. 
That these appreheusions were groundless, and 
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BOOK that a drunken German head was too gross to iimxi 
_ _. any scheme which he could not easily penetrate and 

1S62. baffle. Nor did he assume this peremptory tone 
merely from confidence in his own discernment ; 
he had bribed two of Maurice's ministers, and re- 
ceived from them frequent and minute informa^ 
tion concerning all their master's motions. But 
through this very channel, by which he expected 
to gain access to all Maurice's counsels and even 
to his thoughts, such intelligence was conveyed to 
him as completed his deception. Maurice fortu- 
nately discovered the correspondence of the two 
traitors with Granville ; but instead of punishing' 
them for their crime> he dexterously availed him-* 
self of their fraud, and turned his own arts against 
the Bishop. He affected to treat these ministers 
with greater confidence than ever ; he admitted 
them to his consultations ; he seemed to lay open 
his heart to them ; and taking care all the while 
to let them be acquainted with nothing but what 
it was his interest should be known, theytrans^ 
mitted to Inspruck such accounts as possessed 
Granville with a firm belief of his sincerity as 
well as good intentions.* The Emperor himself, 
in the fulness of security, was so little moved by 
a memorial in the name of the ecclesiastical Elect- 
ors, admonishing him to be on his guard against 
Maurice, that he made light of this intelligence ; 
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ffiid hU answer to them abounds with declarations Blook 
of his entire and confident reliance on the fidelity v^ ',^ _ j> 
as well as attachment of that {Hinoe.* U62. 

At last Maurice's preparationsr were completed, ^^^^ 
and he had the satisfaction to find that his in- field 
trigues and designs were still unknown. But ^^r/ 
though now ready to takef the field, he did not lay 
aside the arts which he had hitherto employed ; 
and by one piece of craft more, he deceived his 
enemies a few. days longer. He gave out that he 
was about to begin that jotfmey to Inspruck of 
which he had so often talked, and he took one of 
the ministers whom Granville had bribed, to at- 
tend him thither. After travelling post a few 
stages, he pretended to be indisposed by the fa- 
tigue of the journey ; and despatching the suspect- 
ed minister to make his apology to the Emperor 
for this delay, and to assure him that he would be 
at Inspruck within a few days, he mounted on 
horseback as so«n as this spy on his actions was 
gone, rode full speed towards Thuringia, joined 
his army, which amounted to twenty thousand foot March is. 
and five thousand horse, and put it immediately in 
motion.| 



♦ Sleid. 535. 

f Melv. Mem. p. 13. These drcumstanoes concerning the 
Saxon ministers whom Granville had bribed are not men* 
tioned by the German historians; but as Sir James Melvil 
received his information from the Elector Palatine, and as 
they are perfectly agreeable to the rest of Maurice's conduct^ 
they may be considered as authentic. 
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At the same time he published a manifesto 
containing his reasons for taking arms. These 
1562. were three in number : That he might secure the 
PuWidies Protestant religion, which was threatened with 

ft mam- , ■■ • 

festo, jus- immediate destruction ; that he might maintain 
^duct" *^^ constitution and laws of the Empire, and save 
Germany from being subjected to the dominion 
of an absolute monarch ; that he might deliver the 
Landgrave of Hesse from the miseries of a long 
and unjust imprisonment. By the first he roused 
all the favourers of the Reformation, a party for- 
midable by their zeal as weU as numbers, and 
rendered desperate by oppression. By the second 
he interested all the friends of liberty. Catholics 
no less than Protestants, and made it their in- 
terest to unite with him in asserting the rights 
and privil^es common to both. The third, be- 
sides the glory which he acquired by his zeal to 
fulfil his engagements to the unh^py prisoner, 
was become a cause of general concern, not only 
from the compassion which the Landgrave's suf- 
ferings excited, but from indignation at the in- 
justice and rigour of the Emperor's proceedings 
against him. Together with Maurice's manifesto^ 
another appeared in the name of Albert, Marquis 
of Brandenburg-Culmbach, who had joined him 
with a body of adventurers whom he had drawn 
together. The same grievances which Maurice 
had pointed out are mentioned in it, but with an 
excess of virulence and animosity suitable to the 
character of the prince in whose name it was pub- 
lished. 
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The King of France added to these a inani- 
festo in his own name ; in whi^h, after taking no^ 
tice of the ancient alliance hetween the French and us9. 
German nations, hoth descended from the sftme ^^^^^ 
ancestors, and after mentioning the applications supporteA 
vduch, in consequence of this, some of the moUt f^ch 
illustrious among the German princes had made King. 
to him for his protection^ he declared that he now 
took arms to re*establish the aacsent constitution 
of the Empire, to deliver some ci its priAces from 
captivity, and to secure th^ privileges and inde* 
pendence of all the members of the Grennanic body. 
In this manifesto Henry amuned the eactraordi* 
nary title of Protector of the Liberties of Ger* 
many and of its captive Princes; and thare wa4 
engraved on it a cap, the ancient symbol of fkee- 
-dom^ placed between two daggcars^ in order to in- 
timate to the Germans that this blessing waisF to 
be acquired and secured by force of arms;* 



MAtJRiCE had now to act a part entirely new^ Muii^ce'^ 
but his flexible genius was capable of aceommo* m^fid& 
dating itself to every situatiosi; The moment 
he took arms he was as bold 4nd enterprising 
in the fidd as he had been cautious and (srafty 
in the cabinet He advaneed by rapid inai^hei 
towards the tipper Grermanyi AU the towns in 
his way opened their gates to him^ He xem- 
stated the magistrates whom the Emperor had 
deposed, and gave possession of tl^ churches t4 



* Sleid. 549. ThuSQ. lib. i. SSg. Mem. de Ribier> ii. 371. 
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1552: 



the Protestant ministers whom he had ejected!^ 
He directed his march to Augshurg ; and as the 
Imperial garrison, which was too inconsiderable 
to think of defending it, retired immediately, he 
April r. took possession of that great city, and made the 
same changes there as in the towns through which 
V he had passed.^ 



The Emx 
peror's 
astonish- 
ment and 
distress. 



No words can express the Emperor's astonish-^ 
ment and consternation at events so unexpected. 
He saw a great number of the German princes 
in arms against him, and the rest either ready ta 
join them or wishing success ta* their enterprise. 
He beheld a powerful monarch united with them 
in cl'ose league, seconding their operations in par- 
son at the head' of a formidable army, while he, 
through negligence and creduMty, which- exposed 
him no less to scorn- than to dat^r, had nei- 
ther made nor was in* condition to mske any ef- 
fectual provision, either for crushing his rebel- 
lious subjects or resisting the invasion of the 
foreign enemy. Part of his Spanish troops had 
been ordered into Hungary against the Turks ; 
the rest had marched' back to Italy upon occasion 
of the war in the duchy of PamuKi The bands 
of veteran Germans had been dismissed because 
he was not able to pay them, or had entered 
into Maurice's service after the siege of Magde- 
burg ; and he remained at Inspruck with a body 
of soldiers hardly strong enough to guard his own 
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r^eriiolii His treasury was as much exhausted as 
L army was reduced: He had received no re- 
mittances for some time from the New World : 1552. 
He had forfeited all credit with the merchants of 
Genoa and Venice, who refused to lend him mo- 
ney, though tempted hy the offer of exorhitant in- 
terest Thus Charles, though undouhtedly the 
most considerable potentate in Christendom, and 
capable of exerting the greatest strength, his 
power, notwithstanding the violent attack made 
npon it> being still unimpaired, found himself in 
a situation which rendered him unable to make 
such a sudden and vigorous effort as the juncture 
required, and was necessary to have saved him 
from the present danger* 

In this situation the Emperor placed all his Endea. 

• ••11 /• 1 Toim to 

hopes on n^otiatmg, the only resource of such gun time 
as are conscious of their own weakness. But fya^^go* 
thinking it inconsistent with his dignity to make 
the first advances to subjects who trere in arms 
against him, he avoided that indecorum by em- 
ploying the mediation of his brother Ferdinand; 
Maurice, confiding in his own talents to conduct 
any negotiation in such a manner as to derive 
advantage from it, and hoping that, by the ap- 
pearance of facility in hearkening to the first over- 
ture of accommodation, he might amuse the Em- 
peror, and tempt him to slacken the activity with 
which he was now preparing to defend himself; 
Readily agreed to an interview with Ferdinand in 
the town of Lintz in Austria^ and havhig left 
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BOOK his army to prooeed on its march under the com- 
.^^'_^ mand of the Duke of Meddenhurg, he repaired 
1669. thither. 

Progressof MEANWHILE the King of France punctually 
army!^^^ fulfilled his engagements to his allies. He took 
<the field early, with a numerous and well-appoint- 
ed army; and marching directly into Lorrain^ 
Toul and Verdun opened their gates at his ap- 
proach. His forces appeared next before Metz ; 
and that city, by a fraudulent stratagem of the 
Constable Montmosrency, who, having obtained 
permission to pass through it with a small guartt 
introduced as many troops as were sufficient to 
overpower the garrison, was likewise seized with- 
out bloodshed. Henry made his entry into all 
these towns with great pomp ; he^ obliged the in- 
habitants to sweaj alliance to him, and annex- 
ed those important conquests to the French mo- 
narchy. He left a strong garrison in Met2. 
From thence he advanced towards Alsace, in or- 
.der to attempt new conquests, to which the satce» 
that had hitherto attended his arms invited him.^ 

The n^;o- The conference at Lintz did not produce'i^iy 
|^|[^^ accommodatioD. Maurice, when he consented to 
theEmpe- it, seems to have had nothing in view but to 
jfaurieeof amuse the £mperor; for he made such demands 
no eftct. iji^tjj in belialf of his confederates and their ally 
iikd Fjendi King, as he knew would not he 

• t Thoan. 349* 
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accepted by a prince too haughty to submit at once 
to conditions dictated by an enemy. But how- 
ever firmly Maurice adhered during the negotia*- u$2, 
tion to the interests of his associates, or how 
steadily soever he kept in view the objects which 
had induced him to take arms, he often professed 
a strong inclination to terminate the differences 
with the Emperor in an amicable manner, En«' 
couraged by this appearance of a pacific disposi* 
tion, Ferdinand proposed a second interview at 
Passau on the twenty-sixtli of May, and that a 
truce should commence on that day, and continue 
to the tenth of June, in order to give them lei- 
sure for adjusting all the points in dispute. 

Upon this Maurice rejoined his army oiai the Maurice 
ninth of May, which had now advanced to Gun- towaids 
delfingen. He put his troops in motion next ^"flP*^ 
morning ; and as sixteen days yet remained for 
action before the commencement of the truce, he 
resolved, during that period, to venture upon au 
enterprise the success of which would be so deci- 
sive as to render the negotiations at Passau ex- 
ttemdy short, and entitle him to treat upon his 
own terms. He foresaw that the prospect of a 
cessation of arms, which was to take place so soon, 
together with the opinion of his earnestness to^ 
re-establish peace, with which he had artfidily 
amused Fa'dinand, could hardly fail oi inspiring 
the Emperdmtith S1I& false ho|>es, that hewoidd 
natiually become remiss, and relapse into some 
d^ee of that security which had already beei) 
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80 fatal to him. Relying on this conjecture, he 
marched directly at the head of his army towards 
1^8, Inspruck, and advanced with the most rapid 
motion that could he given to so great a hody of 
troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at Fies- 
sen, a post of great consequence, at the entrance 
into the Tyrolese. There he found a hody of 
eight hundred men, whom the Emperor had as- 
sembled, strongly entrenched, in order to oppose 
his progress. He attacked them instantly with 
such violence and impetuosity that they abandon- 
ed their lines precipitately, and falling back on a 
second body posted near Ruten, communicated 
the panic terror with which they themselves had 
been seized to those troops ; so that they likewise 
took to flight after a feeble resistance. 

Takes ihe Elated with this success, which exceeded his 
Ehr4! taost sanguine hopes, Maurice pressed forward to 
^^^' Ehrenberg, a castle situated on an high and steep 
precipice, which commanded the only pass through 
the mountains. ' As this fott had been surrendered 
to the Protestants at the beginning of the Smal- 
kaldic war, because the garrison was then too 
weak to defend it, the Emperor, sensible of its 
importance, had taken care, at this juncture, to 
throw into it a body of troops sufficient to maintain 
it against the greatest army. But a shepherd, in 
pursuing a goat which had strayed from his flock, 
having discovered an unknown path by which it 
was possible to ascend to the top of the rock, came 
with this seasonable piece of intelligence to Mau- 



lace. A smftH band of chosen soldieM^ MnA^i tli6 tioos: 
^M)inmaBd of George of Mecklenbiirg, WaH instant^ >^^ ^^ ^ ^ 
ly ordered to follow this guide. They set Out hi us^^. 
the evening, and clambering up the ttigged track 
ivith infinite fatigue as well as danger^ they reach- 
ed the summit unperceived ; and at 4n hour which 
had been agreed on, when Maurice bc^an the as^ 
sault on the one side of the castle, they appeared 
ion the other, ready to scale the walls, which wero 
feeble in that place, because it had been hitherto 
deemed inaccessible. The garrison, struck, with 
terror at the sight of an enemy on a quarter where 
they had thought themselves perfectly secure, im* 
mediately threw down their arms. Maurice, al« 
most without bloodshed, and which was of greater 
consequence to him, without loss of time, took 
possession of ^ place the reduction of which might 
have retarded him long, and have required the ut- 
most efforts of his valour and skill.* 

Maueice was now only two days' march from ATtjutiny 
Inspruck, and without losing a moment he order* troops nn 
«d his infantry to advance thither, having left his ^J^*^ 
cava|ry, which was unserviceable in that mountain- 
-0US country, at Fiessen, to guard the mouth of 
the pass. He proposed to advance with such ra» 
-pidity *as,to anticipate -any accounts of the los9 of 
£hrenberg, and to surprise the Emperor, together 
iinth his attendants, in an open town incapable of 
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BOOK defeooe. But just as his troops began to more, 
^ „_,. a battalkm of mercenaries mntioied, ileclaring that 

1A5Z. tliey woaltl not stir until they bad received the 
gratuity which, according to the custom of that 
age, they daimed as the recompense due to them 
for having taken a {dace by assault. It was with 
great difficulty as well as danger, and not without 
some considerable loss of time, that Maurice quiet; 
ed this insurrection, and prevailed <m the soldiers 
to follow him to a place where he promised them 
such rich boQty as wo^ld be an ample reward for 
all their services. 

The Em- To ihe delay oceaMoned by this unforeseen 
^^nfti^ accident the Emperor owed his safety. He wai 
rioii bom iufofrmed of the approaching d^ngo' late in th* 
eyening, and knowing that nothing could save 
him but a speedy fii^ht, be instantly left Inspxud. 
without regarding the darkness of the uigbt or the 
violence of the rain which happened to fall at 
that tim^; and notwithstanding the dehihty 
occauoned by the iput, which rendered him un- 
able to bear any motion bat that of a litter, ihe 
travelled by the light of torches, taking bis way 
f>vei the Alps, by roads almost impassable. Hi> 
pourtiers and attenduits followed him with equal 
predpltaticai, some of them on such horses as they 
could hastily procure, many of them on foot, and 
all in the utmost eonfusion. In this misersbJe 
plight, very unlike the pomp with which Charles 
bad appeared during the five preceding years as 
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the conqueror of Germany, he arrived at length, 
mth his dejected train, at Villach in Carinthia, 
and scarcely thought himself secure even in that i^^^. 
remote inaccessible corner. 

Maurice entered Inspruck a few hours after Matoiice 
the Emperor and his attendants had left it ; and t^wn. 
enraged that the prey should escape out ofiiis 
hands when he was just ready to seize it, he pur- 
sued them some miles ; hut finding it impossible to 
overtake persons to whom their fear gave speed, he 
returned to the town, and abandoned all the £m- 
peror^s baggage, together with that of his minis* 
ters, to be plundered by the soldiers ; while he 
preserved untouched every thing belonging to the 
King of the Romans, either because he had form- 
ed some friendly connexion with that prince, or 
because he wished to have it believed that such a 
connexion subsisted between them. As there now 
remained only three days to the commencement 
of the truce, (with such nicety had Maurice calcu- 
lated his operations,) h^ set out for Passau, that 
he might meet F^dinand on the day appointed. 

Before Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew The Em- 
the guards placed on the degraded Elector of ^^^^ 
3axony» whom, during five years, be had car- «r«fSax- 
ried about with him as a prisoner ; and set him liberty. 
entirely at liberty, either with an intention to 
embarrass Maurice by letting loose a rival who 
might dispute his title to his dominions and 
dignity, or from a sense of the indecency of 
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detaining him a prisoner while he himself run 
the risk of being deprived of his own liberty. 
But that prince, seeing no other way of escaping 
than that which the Emperor took, and abhor- 
ring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a 
kinsman whom he justly considered as the author 
of all his misfortunes, chose rather to accompany 
Charles in his flight, and to expect the final de- 
cision of his fate from th« treaty which was now 
approaching* 

These were not the only effects which Mau- 
rice's operations produced. It was no sooner 
known at Trent that he had taken arms, than a 
general consternation seized the fathers of' the 
council. The German prelates immediately re- 
turned home, that they might provide &r the safe- 
ty of their respective territories. The rest were ex- 
tremely impatient to be gone ; and the legate, who 
had hitherto disappointed all the endeavours of 
the Imperial ambassadors to procure an audience in 
the council for the Protestant divines, laid bdd 
with joy on such a plausible pret^ct for dismiss- 
ing an assembly which he had found H so diffi- 
cult to govern. In a congregation held on the 
twenty-eighth of April, a decree was issued, pro- 
roguing the council during two years, and appoint- 
ing it to meet at the expiration of that time, if 
peace were then re-established in Europe.* This 
prorogation, however, continued no less than ten 
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years ; and the proceedings of the coundl, when book 

reassembled in the year one thousand five hun- ^ ^"^^^ 

clred and sixty-two, fall not within the period pre- 1552. 
scribed to this history. 

The convocation of this assembly had been Theeflfect 
passionately desired by all the states and princes erees. 
in Christendom, who, from the wisdom as well| as 
piety of prelates representing the whole body of 
the faithfiil, expected some charitable and effica- 
cious endeavours towards composing the dissen- 
sions which unhappily had arisen in the church. 
But the several Popes, by whose authority it was 
called, had other objects in view. They exerted 
all their power or policy to attain these ; and by ' 

the abilities as well as address of their legates, by 
the ignorance of many of the prelates, and by the 
servility of the indigent Italian bishops, acquired 
such influence in the council, that they dictated 
all its decrees, and framed them, not with an in- 
tention to restore unity and concord to the church, 
but to establish their own dominion, or to confirm 
those tenets upon which they imagined that do- 
minion to be founded. Doctrines which had hi- 
therto been admitted upon the credit of tradition 
alone, and received with some latitude of interpre- 
tation, were defined with a scrupulous nicety, and 
confirmed by the sanction of authority. Rites 
which had formerly been observed only in defer- 
ence to custom supposed to be ancient, were 
established by the decrees of the church, and de- 
clared to be essential parts of its worship. The 
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BOOK lireacfa, mstaad of being closed, was widened, md 
made irreparable* In place of any attempt to 



ciL 



isssL reconcile the contending parties, a line was drawn 
with such studied accuracy as ascertained and 
marked out the distinction between them. This 
still serves to keep them at a distance ; and, with- 
out scffiie signal interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, most render the separation perpetual. 

chantcter OuB knowledge of the proceedings of this as- 
Jj^g^ sembly is derived from three different authors. 
^ ccnm- Father Paul of Venice wrote his history of the 
Council of Trent while the memory of what had 
passed there was recent, and some who had heea 
members of it were still alive. He has ex- 
posed the intrigues and artifices by which it 
was conducted with a freedom and severity which 
have given a deep wound to the credit of the 
eounciL He has described its deliberations and 
expired its decrees with sudi perspicuity and 
4eptb of thought, with such various erudition and 
such feroe of reason, as have justly entitled his 
work to be placed among the most admired^ 
historical compositions. About half a century 
liiereafter, the Jfrait Palla?icini publii^ed hia 
hnrt;ory of the council in opposition to that of> 
Father Paul, and by employing all the force 
of an acute and refining genius to invalidate 
the credit or to confute the reasonings of his 
antagonist, he labours to pioV4s, by artfU apo- 
l<^es for the proceedings of the council, and- 
aubtil interpretations of its decrees^ lAat it de»^ 
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liberated with impartiality, and decided with 
judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spamsh _ _ 
doctor of kws, who was appointed to attend the u&2. 
Imperial ambassadors at Trent, sent the Bishop 
ii£ Arras a regular account of die transactions 
there, exj^aining all the atts whidi the legate em« 
ployed to influence or ov^awe the council. His 
letters have been published, in which he inv^ghf 
against the Papal court with that asperity of cen- 
aure which was natural to a man whose situation 
enabled him to observe its intrigue^ thoroughly, 
and who was oUiged to exert all his attaition 
and talezbts in order to disappoint them. But 
wbichsoever of these authors an inteUigent person 
takes for his guide in forming a judgment con- 
cerning the spirit of the council ; he must discover 
BO much ambition as well as artifice among smpe 
of the members, so much ignorance and corruption 
among others ; be must observe such a large in- 
fusion of human policy and passions, mingled 
with such a scanty portion of that simplicity o£ 
heart, sanctity of manners, and love of truth, 
which alone qualify men to determine wh^tt doc- 
trine, are worthy of God. and what worship is ac 
eeptaUe to him, that he will find it no easy mat- 
ter to believe thiMt apy extraordinary influence of 
the Holy Ghost hovered over this assembly and 
dictated its decrees. 

While Maurice w^ employed iiU negotiating 'The 
with the King of tiie Romans at Lintz, or in fni^our 
making war on the Emperor in th^ Tyrol the ^ ^^^ 
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Prenih King had advanced into Alsace, as far s§ 
Strasburg ; and having demanded leave of the se^ 
nate to march through the city, he hoped that by 
tepeating the same fraud which he had practised 
at Metz, he might render himself master of the 
place, and, by that means, secure a passage over 
the Rhine into the heart of Germany. But the 
Strasburgers, instructed and put on their guard 
by the credulity and misfortune of their neigh- 
bours, shut their gates; and having assembled a 
garrison of five thousand soldiers, repaired their 
fortifications, rased the houses in their suburbs, 
and determined to defend themselves to the ut- 
most. At the same time they sent a deputation 
of their most respectable citizens to the King, m 
order to divert him from making any hostile at- 
tempt upon them. The Electors of Treves and 
Cologne, the Duke of Cleves, and other princes in 
the neighbourhood, interposed in their behalf, be- 
seeching Henry that he vrould not forget so soon 
the title which he had generously assumed, and 
instead of being the Deliverer of Germany, be^ 
come its Oppressor. The Swiss Cantons second- 
ed them with zeal, soliciting Henry to spare a 
city which had long been connected with their 
community in friendship and alliance. 



bat with- 
out suo 
cess. 



Powerful as this united intereessron was, ft 
would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
prize of so much value, if he had been in a con- 
dition to have seized it. But in that age, tire 
method of subsisting numerous armies at a dis- 
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Unce from tbe frontiers of their own country 'vvad' 
imperfeetly Understood^ and neither the revenues 
of princes, iK)r their experience in the art of war, us^. 
were equal to the great and complicated efforts 
which such an undertaking required. The French^ 
thot^b not far removed from their own frontier, 
b^n already to suffer from scarcity of provisions^ 
smd had no sufficient magazines collected to sup- 
port them during a saege which must necessarily 
have been of great length.* At the same time, 
the Queen of Hungary, Governess of the Low 
Countries, had assembled a considerable body of 
troops, which, under the command of Martin de 
Rossem, laid waste Champagne, and threatened 
the adjacent provinces of France. These con- 
curring circumstances obliged the King, though 
with reluctance, to abandon the enterprise. But 
being willing to acquire some merit with his 
allies by this retreat which be could not avoids 
he pretended to the Swiss that he had taken 
the resolution merely in compliance with their 
request ;f and then, after giving orderts that all ' 
the horses in his army should be led to drink 
in the Rhine, as a proof of his having pushed 
his conquest so far, he marched back towards 
Champagne. . 

While the French King and the main army The oper- 
of the confederates were thus employed^ Albert Albert of 

Bhindett* 

btirg. 
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of Brandenburg was intrusted with the command 
of a separate body of eight thousand men, con- 
i$'s2, sisting chiefly of mercenaries, who had resorted to 
his standard rather from the hope of plunder than 
the expectation of regular pay. That prince, see- 
ing himself at the head of such a number of des* 
perate adventurers, ready to follow wherever he 
should lead them, soon began to disdain a state of 
subordination, and to form such extravagant 
schemes of aggrandising himself tis seldom occur, 
even to ambitious minds, unless when civil war 
or violent factions rouse them to bold exertions, 
by alluring them with immediate hopes of sac- 
cess. Full of these aspiring thoughts, Albert 
made war in a manner very different from the 
other confederates. He endeavoured to spread 
the terror of his arms by the rapidity of his mo- 
tions as well as the extent and rigour of his devas- 
tations; he exacted contributions wherever he 
came, in order to amass such a sum of lAoney as 
would put it in his power to keep his army toge- 
ther ; he laboured to get possession of Nuremberg, 
Ulm, or some other of the free cities in Upper 
Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix 
the seat of his power. But finding these oities 
on their guard, and in a condition to resist his at* 
tacks, he turned all his rage against the Popish 
ecclesiastics, whose territories he plundered with 
such wanton and merciless barbarity as gave 
them a very unfavourable impression of 'th^ 
spirit of that reformation in religion with zeal 
for which he preteadod to be animated. The 
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Bishops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg, by theit si- 
tuation, lay particularly exposed to his ravages ; 
he obliged the former to transfer to him in pro- 1552. 
perty almost one-half of his extensive diocese, and 
compelled the latter to « advance a great sum of 
money in order to save his territories from ruin 
and desolation. During all those wild sallies 
Albert paid no regard either to Maurice's orders, 
whose commands as Generalissimo of the league 
he had engaged to obey, or to the remonstrances 
of the other confederates ; and manifestly dis- 
covered that he attended only to his own private 
emolument, without any solicitude about the com- 
mon cause or the general objects which had in- 
duced them to take arms.^ 

Maurice having ordered his army to march 'The nego- 
back into Bavaria^ and having published a pro- peac«"at 
clamation enjoining the Lutheran clergy and in- ^^ssau, 
sl^^ctors of youth to resume the exercise of 
their functions in all the cities^ schools, and uni- 
v^^rsities, from which they had been ejected, met 
Ferdinand at Passau on the twenty-sixth day of 
May. As matters of the greatest consequence 
to the future peace and independence of the 
Smpire were to be settled in this congress, the 
eyes of all Germany were fixed upon it. Be* 
sides Ferdinand and the Imperial ambassadors^ 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Bishops of Saltzburg 
and Aiehstadt, the ministers of all the Electors^ 
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together with deputies from most of the consid- 
erable princes and free cities, resorted to Fassao. 
Maurice, in the name of his associates, and the 
King of the Romans, as the Emperor's representa- 
tive, opened the negotiation. The princes who 
were present, together with the deputies of sudh 
as were absent, acted as intercessors or mediators 
between them. 



The tenns 
which 
Maurice 
proposed. 



Maurice, in a long discourse, explained the 
motives of his own conduct. After having enu- 
merated all the unconstitutional and oppressive 
acts of the Emperor's administration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifesto which he had published 
when he took arms against him, limited his de- 
mands to three articles : That the Landgrave of 
Hesse shall be immediately set at liberty ; tliat 
the grievances in the civil government of the Em- 
pire should be redressed ; and that the Protest- 
ants should be allowed the public exercise of thdbr 
religion without molestation. Ferdinand and the 
Imperial ambassadors discovering their unwilling- 
ness to gratify him with regard to all these points, 
the mediators wrote a joint letter to the Emperor, 
beseeching him to deliver Germany from the cala- 
mities of a civil war, by giving such satisfaction 
to Maurice and his party as might induce them 
to lay down their arms ; and at the same time 
they prevailed upon Maurice to grant a prolonga- 
tion of the truce for a short time, during which 
they undertook to procure the Emperor's final 
answer to his demands. 
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This request was presented to the Emperor in book 
the name of all the princes of the Empire, Popish '.^^ _^ 
as well as Protestant, in the name of sueh as had 1552. 
knt an helping hand to forward his ambitious j[*^^'^'' 
schemes, as well as of those who had viewed the ported by 
progress of his power with jealousy and dread. The S^ft; 
uncommon and cordial unanimity with which they Smpiro. 
concurred at this juncture in enforcing Maurice's 
demands and in recommending peace, flowed from 
different causes. Such as were most attached ta 
the Roman Catholic church could not help observ- ' 
ing that the Protestant confederates were at the 
head of a numerous army, while the Emperor was 
but just beginning to provide for his own defenoe. 
They foresaw that great efforts would be required 
of them, and would be necessary on their part, in 
order to cope with enemies who had been allowed 
to get the start so far, and to attain such formi- 
dable power. Experience had taught them that 
tilie fruit of all these efforts would be reaped by the 
!femperor alone, and the more complete any victory 
proved which they shoidd gain, the faster would 
they bind their own fetters and render them the 
more intolerable. These reflections made them 
cautious how they contributed a second time, by 
their indiscreet zeal, to put the Emperor in posses- 
sion of power which would be fatal to the liberties 
of their country. Notwithstanding the intolerant 
spirit of bigotry in that age, they chos6 rather that 
the Protestants should acquire that security for 
their rdigion which they demanded, than by assist- 
ing Charles to oppress them to give such additional 
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force to the Imperial prerogative as would over-- 
turn the constitution of the Empire. To all these 
U62. considerations the dread of seeing. Germany laid 
waste by a civil war added new force. Many states 
of the Empire already felt the destructive rage cS 
Albert's arms, others dreaded it, and all wished for 
an accommodation between the Emperor and Mau^ 
rice, which they hoped would save them from that' 
cruel scourge. 

The mo- Such wete the reasons that iiidiiced so many 

tives • • • . 

which in- prfnces, notwithstanding the variety of their politi- 
fenced ^gl interests and the exposition in their religious 
rorat this sentim^nts> to unite in recommending to the Em-- 
juncture. pej.Q^ ^n accommodation with Maurice, not only 
as a salutary but as a necessary measure. The 
motives- which prompted Charles to desire it were 
not fewer nor of less weight. He was perfectly 
sensible of the superiority which the confederates* 
had acquired through his own negligence ; and he 
BOW felt the insuflSciency of his own resources ta 
oppose thl^m. His Spanish subjects, disgusted at 
his long absence, and weary of endless wars which 
were of little benefit to their country,, refused to- 
£umish him any considerable supply either of men 
or money ; and although by his address or impor- 
tunity he might have hoped to draw from them 
at last more effectual aid, — that, he knew, wa& too 
distant to be of any service in the present exi-^ 
gency of his affairs. His treasury was drained; 
lus veteran forces were dispersed or disbanded, and. 
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lie could not depend much either on the fidelity 
K)r courage of the new-levied soldiers whom he was 
-collecting. There 'was no hope of repeating with 155s. 
success the same artifices which had weakened and 
ruined the Smalkaldie league. As the end ait 
which he aimed was now known, he could no 
longer employ the specious pretexts which had 
formerly concealed his amhitious designs. Every 
'prince in Grermany was alarmed and on his guard ; 
and it was vain to think of blinding them a second 
time to such a degree as to make one part of them 
instruments to enclave the other. The spirit of 
a confederacy whereof Maurice was the head, ex- 
perience had taught him to be very different from 
that of the league of Smalkalde ; and from what 
ihe had already felt, he had no reason to flatter him- 
self that its councils would be as irresolute or its 
.efforts as timid and feeble. If he should resolve 
on continuing the war, he might be assured that 
the m^ considerable states in Germany would 
take part in it against him ; and a dubious neu- 
trality was the utmost he could expect from the 
:rest. While the confederates found full employ- 
ment for his arms in one quarter, the King of 
France would seize the favourable opportunity, and 
push on his operations in another with aimost cer- 
tain success. That monarch had atlready made con- 
quests in the Empire, which Charles was no less 
•eager to recover than impatient to be revenged on 
him for aiding his malcontent subjects. Though 
Henry had now retired from the banks of the 
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Rhine^ he had only varied the scene of hostilities, 
having invaded the Low Countries with all his 
forces. The Turks, roused by the solicitations of 
the French King, as well as stimulated by resent- 
ment against Ferdinand for having violated the 
truce in Hungary, had prepared a powerful fleet 
to ravage the coast of IN^aples and Sicily, which 
he had left almost defenceless, by calling thence 
the greatest part of the regular troops to join the 
army which he was now assembling. 

Ferdinakd, who went in person to ViUach, 
in order to lay before the Emperor the result of 
the conferences at Passau, had likewise reasons pe- 
culiar to himself for desiring an accommodation. 
These prompted him to second, with the greatest 
earnestness, the arguments which the princes as- 
sembled there had employed in recommending ii 
He had observed, not without secret satis&ction, 
the &tal blow that had been given to the despotic 
power which his brother had usurped in the Em- 
pire. He was extremely solicitous to prevent 
Charles firom recovering his former superiority, as 
he foresaw that ambitious prince would immedi- 
ately resume, with increasing eagerness, and with 
a better chance of success, his favourite scheme 
of transmitting that power to his son, by exclud- 
ing his brother fiH>m th^ right of succession to 
the Imperial throne. On this account he was 
willing to contribute towards circumscribing the 
Imperial authority, in order to render his ovm 
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possession of it certain. Besides, Solyman, exas- 
perated at the loss of Transylvania, and still 
in(»re at the fraudulent arts by which it had been }S5^ 
seized, had ordered into the field an army of an 
hundred thousand men, which having defeated a 
great body of Ferdinand's troops, and taken seve- 
ral places of importance, threatened not only to 
complete the conquest of the province, but to 
drive them out of that part of Hungary which was 
still subject to liis jurisdiction. He was unable to 
resist such a mighty enemy ; the Emperor, while 
engaged in a domestic war,^ could afford him no 
aid ; and he could not even hope to draw from 
Germany the contingent, either of troops or 
money, usually furnished to repel the invasions 
of the Infidels. Maurice having observed Ferdi- 
nand's perplexity with regard to this last point, 
had offered, if peace were re-established on a se- 
cure foundation, that he would march in person 
with his troops into Hungary against the Turks, 
Such was the effect of this well-timed proposal, 
that Ferdinand, destitute of every other prospect 
of relief, became the most zealous advocate whom 
the confederates could have employed to urgetheir 
claims, and there was hardly any thing that they 
could have demanded which he would not have 
chosen to grant, rather than have retarded a paci- 
fication to which he trusted as the only means of 
saving his JIungarian crown. 
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When so many causes coni^ired in rendering Cir^im-i 
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expected that it would have taken place irnme* 
diately. But the inflexibility of the Emperof 8 
u^2. temper, together with his unwillingness at once to 
relinquish objects which he had long pursued with 
such earnestness and assiduity, counterbalanced, 
for some time, the force of all the motives which 
disposed him to peace, and not only put that event 
at a distance, but seemed to render it uncertain. 
When Maurice's demands, together with the let^ 
ter of the mediators at Passau, were presented to 
him, he peremptorily reftised to redress the griev** 
ances which were pointed out, nor would he agree 
to any stipulation for the immediate security of 
the Protestant religion, but proposed referring both 
these to the determination of a future diet. On 
his part, he required that instant reparation should 
be made to all who, during the present war, had 
suffered either by the licentiousness of the confe* 
derate troops or the exactions of their leaders. 

Maurice's Maurice, who was Well acquainted with the 
o^rltions JBmperor's arts, immediately concluded that he 
facilitate ^^^ nothing in view by these overtures but to 
amuse and deceive ; and therefore, without list- 
ening to Ferdinand's entreaties, he left Passau 
abruptly, and joining his troops, which were ,en* 
camped at Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, be- 
longing to the Knights of the Teutonic Order, 
he put them in motion, and renewed hostilities. 
As three thousand men in the Emperor's pay 
had thrown themselves into Francfort on the 
Maine, and might from thence invest the neigh- 
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l)OU]iiig country of Hesse, he marched towards 
that city, and laid siege to it in form* The hrisk-* 
jaess of this enterprise, and the rigour with which 
Maurice carried on his approaches gainst the 
town, gave such an alarm to the ^Emperor, as dis- 
posed him to lend a more £ivourahle ear to Ferdi- 
nand's arguments in behalf of an accommodation. 
Firm and haughty as his nature was, he found it 
necessary to bend, and signified his willingness to 
make concessions on his part, if Maurice, in re- 
turn, would abate somewhat of the rigour of his 
demands, Ferdinand, as soon as he perceived 
that hiis brother began to yield, did not desist 
from his importunities until he prevailed on him 
to declare what was the utmost that he would 
grant for the security of the confederates. Hav- 
ing gained this difficult point, he instantly des- 
patched a messenger to Maurice's camp, and im- 
parting to him the Fmperor's final resolution, con- 
jured him not to frustrate his endeavours for the re- 
establishment of peace ; 0r,'by an unseasonable ob- 
stinacy on his side, to disappoint the wishes of all 
Germany for that salutary event. 
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Maurice, notwithstanding the prosperous si- Maurice 
tuiation of his affairs, was strongly inclined to ^^i^^f 
listen to this advice. The Emf)eror, though over- modation, 
reached and surprised, had now begun to assemble 
troops, and .however slow his motions might be 
while the first effects of his consternation remain-» 
ed, he was sensible that Charles must at last act 
with vigour proportional to the extent of his 
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pcmer and territories, and lead into Germany an 
army formidable by its numbers, and still more by 
1552. the terror of his name as well as the remembrance 
of his past victories. He could scarcely h(^ 
that a confederacy, composed of so many members, 
would continue to operate with union and pa'se- 
verance, sufficient to resist the consistent and well- 
directed eflbrts of an army, at the absolute dis^xMsal 
of a leader accustomed to command and to con^ 
quen He felt already, although he had not hi** 
therto experienced the shock of any adverse event, 
that he himself was the head of a disjointed body. 
He saw, from the example of Albert of Bran- 
denburg, how difficult it would be, with all his 
address and credit, to prevent any particular 
member from detaching himself from the wbole, 
and how impossible to recal him to hisi proper 
rank and subordination. This filled him with 
apprehensions for the common cause. Another 
consideration gave him no less disquiet with re- 
gard to his own particular interests. By setting 
at liberty the degraded Elector, and by repeal- 
ing the act by which fliat prince was deprived 
of his hereditary honours and dominions, the 
Emperor had it in his power to wound him in 
the most tender part. The efforts of a prince 
beloved by his ancient subjects and revered by 
all the Protestant party, in order to recover what 
had been unjustly taken from him, could hardly 
have failed of exciting commotions in Saxony, 
which would endanger all that he had acquired 
at the expense of so much dissimulation an4 
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artifice. It was no less in the Emperof s power 
to render vain all the solicitations of the confede- 
rates in behalf of the Landgrave. He had only iss^, 
to add one act of violence more to the injustice 
and rigour with which he had already treated 
him ; and he had accordingly threatened the sons 
of that unfortunate prince, that if they persisted 
in thdlr present enterprise, instead of seeing their 
father restored to liberty, they should hear of his 
having suffered the puniidbment which his rebel- 
lion had merited*^ 

Having deliberated upon all these points witl;i Ti*e peace 
his associates, Maurice thought it more prudent gio^con- 
to accept of the conditions offered, though l^ss ad- ^^^^ at 
y antageous than those which he had proposed, than 
^ain to commit all to the doubtful issue of war.f 
He repaired f(»thwith to Passau; and signed the 
treaty of peace ; of which the chief articles were, — -^"fr ^• 
That before the twelfth day of August^ the confede- 
rates shall lay down their arms and disband their 
forces ; that on or before that day the Landgrave 

m 

shall be set at liberty, and conveyed in safety to 
his castle of Rheinfels ; that a diet shall be held 
within six months, in order to deliberate con- 
cerning the most proper and effectual method of 
preventing for the future all disputes and dissen- 
sions about religion ; that, in the mean time, nei- 
ther the Emperor noi; any other prince shall, 
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upon any pretext whatever^ offer any injury or 
•Tiolence to such as adhered to the confession of 
Augsburg, hut allow them to enjoy the free and 
undisturbed exercise of their religion ; that in re- 
turn the Protestants shall not molest the Catho- 
lics either in the exercise of their ecclesiastical ju- 
Tisdiction or in performing their religious cere* 
monies ; that the Imperial chamber shall adminis- 
ter justice impartially to persons of both parties, 
{tnd Protestants be admitted indiscriminately with 
the Catholics to sit as judges in that court ; that 
if the next diet should not be able to terminate 
the disputes with regard to religion, the stipula- 
tions in the preseiit treaty in behalf of the Pro- 
testants shall continue for ever in full force and 
vigour; that none of the confederates shall be 
liable to any action on account of what had hap- 
pened during the course of the war ; that the con- 
sideration of those encroachments which had been 
made, as Maurice pretended, upon the constitu- 
tion and liberties of the Empire shall be remitted 
to the ^proaching diet ; that Albert of Branden- 
burg shall be comprehended in the treaty, provid- 
ed he shall accede to it, and disband his forces 
before the twelfth of August,* 



Reflec- Such was the memorable treaty of Passau, 

this p^ce) ^^^ overturned the vast fabric in erecting which 
*^^^^pon Charles had employed so many years, and had 
exerted the utmost efforts of his power and po- 
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licy ; tliat annulled all his regulations mth re-^ 
gard to religiony defeated all his hopes of render-^ 
ing the Imperial authority absolute cand heredi^ U52^ 
tary in his family, and established the Protestant 
churchy which had hitherto subsisted precariously 
in Germany, through connivance or by expedients,* 
upon a firm and secure basis. Maurice reaped all 
the glory of having conpert0d and completed this 
unexpected revolution. It is a singular circum- 
stance^ that the Reformation should be- indebted 
for its security and fiiU establishment in Germany 
to the same hand which had brought it to the brink 
of destruction, and that both events should have 
been accomplished by the same arts of dissimula^ 
tion. The ends, however, which Maurice had in 
view at those different junctures, seem to have been 
more attended to than the means by which he at- 
tained them ; and he was now as universally extol- 
led for his zeal and public spirit as he had lately 
been condemned for his indifference and interest- 
ed policy. It is no leiss worthy of observation, that 
the French King, a monarch zealous tor the Ca- 
tholic faith, shoidd employ his power in order ta 
protect and maintain the Reformation in the Em- 
pire, at the very time when he was persecuting his 
own Protestant subjects with all the fierceness of 
bigotry r and that the les^e for this purpose, 
which proved so fatal td the Romish chiu-ch, 
should be negotiated and signed by a Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop. So wonderfully doth the wisdom of 
God superintend and regulate the caprice of hu- 
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BOOK man passions, and render them subservient to« 
^^^\^^ wards the accomplishment of his own purposes. 

VSS1L 

Little Little attention was paid to the interests of 

paMto^Sie ^^^ French King during the negotiations at Pas* 
French gg^^ Maurice and his associates, having gained 
this treaty, what they had in view, discovered no great solid* 
tude about an ally whom, perhaps, they reckoned 
to be overpaid for the assistance which he had 
" given them, by his acquisitions in Lorrain. .A 
short clause which they procured to be ins^ted in 
. the treaty, importing that the King of France 
might communicate to the confederates his parti^ 
cular pretensions or causes of hostility, which they 
would lay before the Emperor, was the only sign 
ihat they gave of their remembering how much 
they had been indebted to him for their success. 
Henry experienced the same treatment which 
every prince who lends his aid to the authors of 
a civil war may expect As soon as the rage of 
fiuittion began to subside and any prospect of ac- 
commodation to open, his services were forgotten^ 
and his associates made a merit with their so- 
vereign of the ingratitude with which they aban- 
doned their protect(»r. But how much soever 
Henry might be enraged at the perfidy of his al- 
lies, or at the impatience with which they hastened 
to make their peace with the Emperor at his ex- 
pense, he was perfectly sensible that it was more 
his interest to keep well with the Germanic body 
than to resent the indignities offered him by any 
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partieular members of it. For that reason he dis- 
missed the hostages which he had received from 
Maurice and his associates, and affected to talk 
in the same strain as formerly concerning his zeal 
for maintaining the ancient constitution and li« 
berti^ of the £mpire. 
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As soon as the treaty of Fassau was signed, Mau- boob: 
rice, in consequence of his engagements' with Fer- ._ ^'^ 
dinand, marched into Hungary at the bead of 1552. 
twenty thousand men. But the great superiority ^' ?• 
of the Turl^ish armies, the frequent mutinies both marches 
o{ the Spanish and German soldiers, occasioned by ^^ ^^- 
their want of pay, together with the dissensions against the 
between Maurice and Castaldo, who was piqued at 
Jbeing obliged to resign the chief command to him, 
prevented his performing any thing in that coun- 
try suitable to his former fame^ or of ^eat benefit 
to the King of the Romans.^ 
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BOOK When Maurice set out for Hungary, thcj 
-_^^'_^ Prince of Hesse parted frmn him with the forces 
1552. under his command^ and marched hack' intp his 
TheLand- Q^n fcouutry, that he tnight be ready to receive his 
H^e re- foihei upou his retum, and give up to Kim the reins 
covers hia ^f government, which he had held during his ab- 
sence. But fortune was not yet wtary of perse- 
cuting the Landgrave. A battalion of mercenary 
troops which had been in the pay of Hesse, being 
seduced by Reifenbqrg their colonel, a soldier of 
fortune, ready to engage in any enterprise, secret- 
ly withdrew from the young prince as^ he wai^ 
inarching homewards, and joined Albert of Bran- 
denburg, who still continued in arms against the 
Emperor, refusing to be included in the treaty of 
Fassau. Unhappily for the Landgrave, an ac: 
count of this reprched the Netherlands just as he 
was dismissed from the citadel of Mechlin where 
he had been confined, but before be had got be- 
. yond the fronliera of that Country. The Qneen 
of Hungary, who governed there in her brothers 
name, incensed at such an open violation of the 
• treaty to which he owed his liberty, issued orders 

to artest him, and committed hitn again to the 
fSustody of the same Spimish captain who had 
gu4tded him for five years with the most seyere 
yigilancfe. Philip beheld all the horrors of his 
itaprisdnmeht renewed ; and his spirits subsiding 
in the sanffe -^roportioii ks they had risen during 
the short interval i^ which he had enjoyed li- 
|>erty, he frank into despair, and believed him- 
self To b^ dramed to perpetual captivity* But 
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(he matter be^ng so explained to thip Empior^ir ^ book 
fully satisfied him that the revolt of Reifeaberg's '^^' 
mercenaries f^ould be imputed neither to the 15^^ 
Landgrave ^ox to his son, he gave (orders for his 
release, and Philip at last obtained the liberty 
for which he had so long lai)guished.^ But 
though he re(^vered his freedom and was rein^^ 
stated in his dominions, his suffisrings seem to 
have broken the vigour and to have extinguished 
the activity .of his mind : Frofn beiii;ig the bold- 
est as well as most enterprising prince in th# 
Empire, he became the post tifnid and cautious, 
and passed thip remainder of his d^^ys ixx a mcific 
indolence. 

The degraded Elector of Saxony likewise Likewise 
procured his liberty in consequence of the teeaty ^ of&o^ 
d£ Passau. Th^ Emperor, haviqg been obliged o^y- 
to relinquish all his schemes for extirpating the 
Protestant religion, had no longer anv motive for 
detaining him a prisoner ; and being extremely 
solicitous, at that juncture, to recover the con- 
fidence and good-will of the Germans, whose 
assistance was essential to the success of the en- 
terprise which he meditated against the King of 
France, he, among other ei^pedients £)r that pur? 
pose, thought of releasing from imprisonment a 
prince whose merit entitled him no less to esteeni 
than his sufferi^igs rendered him the ojbject of 
jcompassion. John Frederic took ppssessiqn ao* 
eordingly of that part of his t^rritoriesi which had 
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been reserved for him when Maurice was invested 
witli the electoral dignity. As in this situation 
he continued to display the sanie virtuous mag* 
nanimity for which he had been conspicuous in 
a more prosperous and splendid state, and which 
he had retained amidst all his sufferings, he main* 
tained during the remainder of his life that high 
reputation to which he had so just a title. 

The loss of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, had 
made a deep impression on the Emperor. A& 
customed to terminate all his operations against 
Fran^ with advantage to himself, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
Henry the superiority in this war, or to suffer 
his own administration to be stained with the 
infamy of having permitted territories of such 
consequence to be dismembered from the Em- 
pire. This was no less a point of interest than 
of honour. As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked and lay more exposed than that of 
any province in France,' Charles had frequently, 
during his wars with that kingdom, made inroads 
upon that quarter with great success and effect ; 
but if Henry were allowed to retain his late 
conquests, France would gain such a formidable 
barrier on that side as to be altogether secure 
where formerly she had been weakest. On the 
other hand, the Empire had now lost as much in 
point of security as France had acquired; and 
being stripped of the defence which those cities 
aff<H:ded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter 
wh^re all the towns having been hitherto con^. 
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kidered as interior, and remote from any enemy, BOOK 
Were but slightly forti:tied. These considerations ._ '_y 
determined Charles to attempt recovering the 1552. 
three towns of which Henry had made himself * 
master ; and the preparations which he had made 
against Maurice and his associates enabled him to 
carry his resolution into immediate execution. 

As soon, then, as the peace Was concluded at ^w pi»e* 
Passau, he left his inglorious retreat atVillach^ f^this 
and advanced to Augsburg, at the head of a con- P'^^^* 
riderable body of Germans which he had levied, 
together with all the troops which he had drawn 
out of Italy and SpaiUi To these he added 
several battalions, which having been in the pay 
of the confederates, entered into his service when 
dismissed by them ; and he prevailed likewise on 
some princes of the Empire to join him with their 
vassals. In order to conceal the destination of 
this formidable army, and to guard against alarm- 
ing the French King, so as to put him on prepare 
ing for the defence of his late conquests, he gave 
out that he was to march forthwith into Hungary^ 
in order to second Maurice in his operations 
against the Infidels^ When he began to advance 
towairds the Rhine, and could no longer employ 
that pretext, he tried a new artifice, and spread a 
report that he took this route in order to chastise 
Albert of Brandenburg, whose cruel exactions in . 
that part of the Empire called loudly for his inter* 
position to check them. , 
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BOOK Btrr the French having grown acquainted, at 
last, with arts by which they had been so often de- 



1552. ceived, viewed all Charles's motions with distrust. 
The pre- Henry immediately discerned the true object of 
the French his vast preparations, arnd resolved to defend the 
fen^of ^ important conquests which he had gained with vi- 
Metss. gour equal to that with which they were about to 
be attacked. As he foresaw that the whole 
weight of the war would be turned against Metz, 
by whose fate that of Toul and V^un would be 
The Duke determined, he nominated Francis of Lorrain, 
appointed Dnke of Guise, to take the command in that city 
Stfi™*^"^ during the siege, the issue of which would equally 
town. affect the honour and interest of his country. His 
choice could not have fallen upon any person more 
worthy of that trust. The Duke of Guise possess- 
ed in a high degree all the talents of courage, sa- 
gacity, and presence of mind, which render men 
eminent in military command. He was largely 
endowed with that magnanimity of soul which de- 
lights in bold enterprises, and aspires to fame 
Tjy splendid and extraordinary actions. He re- 
<paired with joy to the dangerous station assigned 
him, as to a theatre on which he might display his 
great qualities under the immediate eye of his 
countrymen, all ready to applaud him. The mar- 
tial genius of the French nobility in that age, 
i?9hich considered it as the greatest reproach to re- 
main inactive when there was any opportunity of 
'signalising their courage, prompted great numbers^ 
to follow a leader who was the darling as well as 
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ihe piitt^rn of every due th;at cot}ffted ioilitftty BOOK 
iwxe. Se^j^xd priacefe of the bl6o4> muny npble* n^*S^ 
mi^u pf the highest tAuk^ Aiid aU the ypuBg oflloers \j^% 
who eould obtftio the King's permimon, entered 
Metz as Tiolimteers. Bjr flieir presenee they add- 
ed 8|»iit to the garrifioh, aad enaUed the Duke 
of Gmse to employ on evexy emergency persons 
eager to distinguish th^nselves and flt to eonduct 
any seryioe. 

But ivith whajteyer aiamty the i)uke of Giiise Ptepafes 
undertook the defence oi* Metz, he found every <^s^d^^ ' 
thin^ vfon his arrivd theise in such a situation as ^^ 
ai^t havi^ induced any person, of less intrqsid 
eourage to despair <^ defending it ivith sucoeas. 
The city was of great JssLt&ati with large suhoxfas ; 
the walls were in many pla<»S &eble aud without 
raaipacts ; the ditdb narrow ; and the old towexs, 
tdbddh projected instead ^of bastions, were at tod 
great distanee from each other to d^nd the space 
between them. Fear ^ these defects he endea- 
i^onred to provide the best remedy wfai^h the time 
wnuid peririit He ordered ^le suburbs, without 
^sparing the inonasteries or dburchesi wt even that 
of St. Amulph, in which several Kin^s df iB^isaaoe 
iiad been buried, to 'be levdled wit^ the gcound ; 
bntiu order to guard against the imputation <yf 
impiety, to whic^ such a violaticm of so many 
sacred editices sis well as the ashes of the deaa 
might expose him, he executed this with much 
i*eligious ceremony. Having ordered all the 
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h'oly vestifietite and uteDsils» together witb tli^ 
boDes of the Kings and other persons depositecf 
1SS2. in these churches^ to be removed, they were car- 
ried in solemn procession to a church within ther 
walls, he himself walking before them barehead- 
ed with a torch in his hand. He then pulled, 
down such houses as stood near the walllB, deared 
and enlarged the ditch, repaiared the ruinous forti-^ 
fications, and erected new ones. As it was ne-^ 
ceissary that all these works should be finished 
with the utmoiBt eitpeditios, he laboured at them 
with his own hands : *the officers and volunteers 
imitated his example, and the soldiers submitted 
with cheerfulness to the most severe and fatiguing 
service, when they saw that their superiors did 
not decline to bear a part in it. At the same time 
he compelled all useless person^ to leave the place ; 
he filled the magazines with provisions and mifi- 
tary stores ; he burnt the milb and destroyed the 
com and forage for several miles round the town. 
Such were his popular talents, as well as his arts 
of acquiring an ascendant over the 'minds of men^ 
that the citizens seconded him with no less ardour 
than the soldiers ; and every other passion being 
swallowed up in the zeal to repulse the enemy with 
which he inspired them, they beheld the ruin of 
their estates, together with the havoc which he 
made among their public and private buildings^ 
without any emotion of resentment.* 
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Meantime the Emperor, having cdleeted all book 
his forces, continued his march towards Metz. As .^ "^ 
he passed through the cities on the Rhine, he saw us^ 
the dismal effects of that licentious and wasteful Charie» 
war which Albert had carried on in these parts. SwdT 
Upon his approach, that prince, though at the ^®**' 
head of twenty thousand men, withdrew into Lor* 
rain, as if he had intended to join the French 
King, whose arms he had quartered with his own 
in all his standards and ensigns. Albert was not 
in a condition to cope with the Imperial troops,* 
which amounted at least to sixty thousand men, 
forming one of the most numerous and best-ap* 
pointed armies which had been brought into the 
field during that age, in any of the wars among 
Christian princes. 

• 
The chief command, under the Emperor, was invests 

committed to the Duke of Alva, assisted by the ^ *^^"* 
Marquis de Marignano, together with the most 
experienced of the Italian and Spanish Generals. 
As it was now towards the end of October, these 
intelligent officiers represented the great danger of 
beginning, at such an advanced season, a siege 
which could not fail to prove very tedious. But 
Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 
usual obstinacy ; and being confident that he had 
made such preparations and taken such precau- 
tions as would insure success, he ordered the city 
to' be invested. As soon as the Duke of Alva 
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appeared, a large body of the French salUed out 
and attaeked his vanguard with great vigour, put 
UC2. it ui confusion, and killed or took prisoners a eon-^ 
Oct w. siderable number of men* By this early (s^dtisen 
which they gave of the coiduct of their officmi^ 
ai} wdl as the valour of their troops, they showed 
the Imperialists what an enemy they had to en-* 
eouater, and how dear every advantage must cMt 
tbmn. The plaee, however, was completely ia* 
vested, the trenches yf&te i>peBed, and the other 
works bogun. 

Both ps3t^ T&£ attention both of the besiegers and besi%- 
▼our to ^ was turned for some time towards Albert of 
^^" Brandenburg, and they strove with emnlatm 
Branden*- which should gain that prince, who still hovered 
^' in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the un- 
isevtainty of irresolution natural to a matt who, 
being swayed by no principle^ was allui^ differ^ 
£nt ways by contrary views of interest. The 
French tempted him with offers extremely bene- 
ficial; the Imperialists scrupled at no promise 
which tliey thoi^bt might allure hka. After 
much liesitation, he 3r^s igained by the lilmperor, 
frpm whom be expected to xecesve advantages 
which were both more immediate and more per- 
. manent. As the French Xing, who began to 
suspect his intentions, had appointed a :body of 
troops under the Duke of Aumale, brother to the 
Duke of Guise, to watch his motions, Albert 
fell upon them unexpectedly with sudh vigour, 
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that he routed them entirely, killed immy of 
the officers, wounded Aumale himself, and took 
him prisoner. Immediately after this victory he 1552. 
marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his army ^^' *• 
to that of the Emperor. Charles, in rewanl for 
this service and the great accession -of stFength 
which he brought him, granted Albert a formal 
pardon of all past offences, and confirmed farm in 
the possession of the territories which he had via>- 
lently usurped during the wax.* 

Th^ Duke of Gnise, though deeply aflfected ^^ |^- 
with his brother's misfortune, did not remit in viour of 
any degree the vigour with which he defended the ^guIm* 
town. He harassed the besiegers by frequent «^^}^ 
sallies, in which his officers were so eager to dis- 
tinguish themselves, that his authority being 
hardly sufficient to reiStrain the impetuodty of 
their courage, he was obliged at different times to 
shut the gates and to conceal the keys, in order to 
prevent the princes of the blood, and noblemen of 
the first rank, from exposing themselves to danger 
in every sally. He repaired in the night what 
the enemy's artillery 'had beat ^own during the 
day, or erected behind the ruined works new for- 
tifications of almost equal strength. The Imperial- 
ists, on their part, pushed on the attack with great 
spirit, and carried forward, at once, approaches 
against different parts of the town. 'But the art 
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Booi^ oi attacking fortified places was not then arrived^ 
^^'^^ at that degree of perfection to which it was car- 

1602. ried towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
during the long war - in the Netherlands. The 
besiegers, after the unwearied labour of many 
weeks, found that they had made but little pro^ 
gress; and although their batteries had made 
breaches in different places, they saw, to their as- 
tonishment, works suddenly appear, in demolish^ 
ing which their fatigues and dangers would be re- 
newed. The Emperor, enraged at the obstinate 
resistance which his army met with, left Thion- 
ville, where he had been confined by a violent fit 
of the gout, and though still so infirm that be was 

Kov. 26, obliged to be carried in a litter, he repaired to the 
camp, that by his presence he might animate tbe 
soldiers, and urge on the attack with greater 
spirit. Upon his arrival; new batteries were erect- 
ed, and new efforts were made with redoubled ar-^ 
dour. 

Tte dis- But by this time winter had set in with great 
the impe- I'lgour ; the camp was alternately deluged with 
rial army, jgj^ qj covered with snow ; at the same time pro- 
visions were become extremely scarce, as a body 
of French cavalry, which hoveredi in the neigh- 
bourhood, often intercepted the convoys, or ren- 
dered their arrival difficult and uncertain. Dis- 
eases began to spread among the soldiers, espe- 
cially among the Italians and Spaniards, unaccus- 
tomed to such inclement weather ; great numbers 
were disabled from servings and many died. At 
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length such breaches were made as seemed prac- book 
ticable, and Charles resolved to hazard a gene- ^ '^ 
ral assault, in spite of all the remonstrances of 1552. 
his Generals against the imprudence of attacking 
a numerous garrison, conducted and animated 
by the most gallant of the French nobility, with 
an army weakened by diseases and disheartened 
with ill success. The Duke of Guise, suspecting 
the Ei^peror's intentions from the extraordinary 
movements whidi he observed in the enemy's 
camp, ordered all his troops to their respective 
posts. They appeared immediately on the walls 
and behind the breaches, with such a deter- 
mined countenance, / so eager for the combat, and 
so well prepared to giye the assailants a warm 
reception, that the Imperialists, instead of ad- 
vancing to the charge when the word of com- 
mand was given, stood motionless in a timid 
dejected silence. The Emperor, perceiving that 
lie could not trust troops whose spirits were 
so much broken, retired abruptly to his quar- 
ters, complaining that he was now deserted by 
his soldiers, who deserved no longer the name of 
!inen.* 

Deeply as this behaviour of his troops morti- The Em^ 
fied and affected Charles, he would not hear of ^^^ 
abandoning the siege, though he saw the neces- *?®,™^ 
4sity of changing the method of attack. He sus- attack. 
pended the fury of his batteries, and proposed to 
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proceed by the more secure but tedious tnetbod of 
gapping. But as it still contiuued to rain or to 
156^. snow almost incessantly, such as vrere employed 
in this service endured incredible hardships ; land 
the Duke of Guise, whose industry was not in- 
ferior to his valour, discovering all their mines, 
Gounter^worked them, and prevented their effect. 
At last Charles, finding it impossible to contend 
any longer with the severity of the season, and with 
enemies whom he could neither overpower by 
force nor subdue by art, while at the same time 
u contagious distemper r^ed among his troops, 
and cut off daily great numbers of the officers 
as well as soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of 
his Generals, who conjured him to save the re- 
mains of his army by a timely retreat ; " For- 
tune," says he, ** I now perceive, resembles other 
females, and chooses to confer her favours on 
young men, while she turns her back on those 
who are advanced in years.^ 

Dee. 26. Upon this he gave orders immediately to 

Taise^he*^ raise the siege, and submitted to the disgrace 
»^^ of abandoning the enterprise after having con- 
tinued fifty- six days before the town, during 
which time he had lost upwards of thirty thou- 
sand men, who died of diseases or were killed 
by the enemy. The Duke pf Guise, as soon as 
he perceived the intention , of the Imperialists, 
sent out several bodies both of cavalry and in- 
fantry to infest their rear, to pick up stragglers, 
and to . seize ev^ opportunity of attacking 
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them \vith advantage, ^ueh was the eonfasiom book 
with which they made their retreat, that the ^ ^^' 
French might have harassed them in the most \6S9. 
cruel manner. But when they sallied out, a spec- ?^*^^^ 
tacle presented itself to their view which extin* army, and 
guished at pnce all hostile rage, aud melted them of ST**^ 
into tenderness and compassion. The Imperial frejich. 
esmp was filled with the side and wounded, with 
the dead and the dying. In all the different 
roads hy which the army retired, numbers were 
found, who having made ati effort to escape be* 
yoaid their stmigth^ were left, when they could 
ffo no farther, to perish without assistance. This 
they received from their enemies, and were indebt* 
ed to them for. all the kind offices which their 
friends had not the power to perform. The Duke 
of Guise immediately ordered proper refreshments 
for such as were dying of hunger; he appointe4 
surg^ms to attend the sick and wounded ; he t^ 
moved sui^ as could bear it into the adjacenym- 
lagQs; and those who would have suffered by 
being carried so £»*, he admitted into tpk hospi- 
tals which he had fitted up in the dpfy for his 
own soldiers. As soon as they recovered, he 
sent them home under an escort of soldiers, and 
with money to bear their charges. By these 
Kpts of humanity, whidi were uncomm<m in that 
age, when war was carried on with greater ran- 
cour and ferodty than at preset, the Duke of 
Guise completed the fame which he had acquir^ 
ed by his gallant aiid successful defence of Metz, 
and engaged those whom he had vanquished to 
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BOOK vie mth his own countrymen in extoIUiig bis 
^ J name.* 

2on ofSe ^^ ^^^^ calamities in Germany were added 
Xmperor's fiuch Unfortunate events in Italy as rendered this 
jtaijr. ^ the most disastrous year in the Emperor's life. 
During his residence at Villach, Chades had ap- 
plied to Cosmo de Medici £or the loan of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns. But his credit at that time 
was so low, that in order to ohtain this inconsider- 
ahle sum, he was obliged to put him in possession 
of the principality of Piombino ; and by giving «p 
that, he lost the footing which he had hitherto 
maintained in Tuscany, and enabled Cosmo to as- 
sume, for the future^ the tone and deportment of 
a prince altogether independent. Much about 
the time that his indigence constrained him to 
part with this valuable territory, he lost Siena, 
which was of stilt greater consequence, through 
the ill conduct of Don Diego de Mendoz&f 

IfSh^^^^ Siena, like most of the great cities in Italy, 
had long enjoyed a republican government under 
the protection of the Empire; but bdng torn 
in pieces by the dissensions between the nobiUty 
and the people, which divided all the Italian 

^ commonwealths, the faction of the people, whidi 

'■■I . y 1 I .11—— II * Ill II Ml I I — ^— ^— ^,^1— ^^— .i^»»»— M. 
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g^ltined tke ascendanti besought the £!mpetor to book 
become the guardian of the administratiod whitsh ■,-^, *^- 
tbey had egtablii»hed» and admitted into their 1^59. 
city a small body of Spaniidi Meiers, vth<m he 
had sent to countenanee the execution of the laws 
and to preserve tranquillity among tiicffn. The 
command of these ti^ops were given to Mendoza^ 
at that time ambassador for the Emperor al 
Rome> who persuaded tlie credulous multitude 
that it was necessary, for their security against 
any future attempts of the nobles^ to allow him 
to build a citadel in Siena ; and as he flattered 
himsdf that by means of this fortress he ttiight 
render the Emperor master of the city, be pushed 
on the works with all possible d6fi|)atch. But he 
threw off the nms& too soon. Before the fortifi-* 
cations were completed, he began to indulge hit 
natttral haugiitiaess and fsevmtf of temper, and 
to treat the citizew with great insolence. At 
the i^tme time the loldiers in garrison being paid 
as irregularly as the Emperor's troops usually 
wa%, lived simost at discretion upctti tibe ilihabi- 
tants, and w^e guilty of many acts of li^nse and 
oppresdon. 

These injuries awakened the Sidueae to a seifi^^ "Wie Sieft-r 
of their danger. As they saw the ned^siity «f A^^slr 
exerting themselves while the uninished^ fo^gffi- i^^e of 

/•I .TiiP\ 1 /r France* 

cations 01 the citadel lett them^ any h^es oi suc- 
cess, they applied to the French ambassador at 
Rome, who rtodily promised . them his masterV 
protection and assistance* At the same tinier 
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forgetting their domestic animosities when' snlsb 
a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and exist* 
ence of the republic, they sent agents to the ex- 
iled nobles, and invited them to concUr with tiiem 
in saving their country from the servitude with 
whieh it wai» threatened. As there was not a mc^ 
ment to lose, measures were concerted speedily, 
but with great prudence, and were executed with 
equal vigour. The citizens rose suddenly in anus; 
the exiles flocked into the towu from different 
parts, with all their ^partizans and what troops 
Ihey could draw together ; and several bodies of 
merceB2u:ies« m the pay of France appeared to sup* 
port them. The Spaniards, though surprised and 
much inferior in number, defended themselves 
with great courage; but seeing no^ prospect of re- 
lief, and having no hopes of maintaining their sta* 
tion long in a half-finished fcnlress, they soon gave 
it up. The Sienese, with the utmost alacrity, 
levjeUed it with the ground, that no monument 
might remain of that odious structure which had 
been raised in order to enslave them. At the 
same time renouncing all connexion with the Em* 
peror, they sent ambassadors to thank the King 
of France as the restorer of their liberty, and to 
entreat that he would secure to them the perpe- 
tual enjoyment .of that blessing, by continuing hia 
protecti(»^ to their ^repubUc* 
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^o these laisfortunes onestiU more £Eitfd had fiooK* 
almost succeeded.* The severe administmtion of . ^ /^ 
I>on Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, having u&s. 
filled that kingdom with murmuring and disaffeo* ^Ti^rkf 
tion, the Prince of Salernq, the head of the mal^ in the 
contents, had fled to the court of France, where ^ap^. 
all who bore ill-will to the Emperor or his minis* 
ters were sure of finding protection and assistance* 
That nobleman, in the usual style of exiles, boast* 
ing much of the number and power of his parti* 
sans, and of his great influence with them, pre* 
vailed on Henry to think of invading Naples, 
from an expectation of being joined by all those 
with wh<»n the Prince of Salerno held correspond* 
ence, or who were dissatisfied with Toledo's gov* 
ernment. But though the first hint of this enter* 
prise was suggested by the Prince of Salerno^ 
Henry did not choose that its success should en- 
tirely depend upon his being able to fulfil the pro- 
mises which he had made. He applied for aid 
to Solyman, whom he courted, after his &ther'd 
example, as hisr most vigorous auxiliary against 
the Emperor, and solicited him to second his op&o 
rations, by sending a powerful fleet into the Me* 
diterranean. It was not difficult to obtain what 
he requested of the Sidtan, who at this time was 
highly incensed against the house of Austria on 
account of the proceedings in Hungary. He or* 
dered an hundred and fifty ships to be equipped, 
that they might sail towards the coast of Naples 
at . whatever time Henry should name, and might 
coroperate with the French troops in their at- 
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tempts upon that kingdom. The command oT 
this fleet was given to the corsair Dnigut» an 6&- 
y&s9. cer trained up under Barharossa, and scaircely in* 
ferior to his master in courage, in talrats, or in 
^ood fortune. He app^ired on the coast of Ca- 
lahria at the time which had heen agreed on,, 
limded at several places, plundered and burnt 
several viUages ; and at last, casting andior in the 
bay of Nj^lesv^ filled that city with consternation* 
But as the French fleet, detained by some accident 
which the contemporary historians have not ex* 
plained, did not join the Turks according to con- 
cert, they, after waiting twenty days without hear- 
ing any tidings of it, set sail for Constantinople, 
and thus delivered the Viceroy of Naples from ikt ^ 
terror of an invasion which he was not in a eondi* 
tion to have resisted.* 
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As the French had never given so severe a 
check to the Emperor in any former campaign, 
they expressed immoderate joy at the success of 
their arms. Charles himself accustomed to a 
fong series of prosperity, felt the calamity most 
sensibly, and retired from Metz into the Liow 
Countries, much dejected with the cruel reverse 
of fortune, which affected him in his declining 
age, when the violence of the gout had increased 
to such a pitch as entirely broke the vigour of 
his constitution, and rendered him peevish, di^ 
ficult of access, and often incapable of applying 
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to business. But whenever he enjoyed any in- book 
terval of ease, all his thoughts were bent on re- _^^'_, 
^enge ; and he deliberated with the greatest soli- ^sss. 
*citiide concerning the most pvo^er means of au- 
iK)ying France, and of eiFacing the stain which 
(had obscured the reputation and glory of his arms. 
All the schemes concerning Grermany, which had 
•engrossed him so long, being disconcerted by the 
peace ^f Fassau, the affairs of the Empire became 
only secondary objects of attention, and enmity 
to France was the predominant passiw which 
^Mefly occupied his mind. 

The turbulent ambition of Albert of Bran- ^^^ 
denburg excited violent commotions, which dis- ceedings 
iturbed the Empire during this year. That ^^J^^ 
prince's troops, having shared in the calamities denburg. 
-of the siege of Metz, were greatly reduced in 
number. But the Emperor, prompted by grati- 
tude for his distinguished services on that occa- 
sion, or, perhaps, with a secret view of fomenting 
divisions among the princes of the Empire, having 
paid up all the money due to him, he was enabled, 
with that sum, to hire so many of the soldiers dis- 
missed from the Imperial army, that he was soon 
at the head of a body of men as numerous as ever. 
The Bishops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having 
solicited the Imperial chamber to annul, by its 
authority, the iniquitous conditicms which Albert 
had compelled them to sign, that court unanimous- 
ly found all their engagements with him to be 
void in their own nature, because they had hpea 
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extorted by force ; enjoined Albert to renounce 
all claim to tbe performance of them ; and if he 
should persist, in such an unjust demand, exhorted 
all the princes of the Empire to take arms against 
him as a disturber of the public tranquillity. To 
this decision Albert opposed the confirmation of 
his transactions with the two prelates, which the 
Emperor had granted him as the reward of bis 
having joined the Imperial army at Metz ; and in 
order to intimidate his antagonists, as well «is to 
convince them of his resolution not to relinquish 
his pretensions, he put his troops in motion, that 
he might secure the territory in question. Vari- 
ous endeavours were employed, and many expe- 
dients proposed, in order to prevent the kindling 
of a new war in Germany. But the same warmth 
of temper which rendered Albert turbulent and 
enterprising, inspiring him with the most san- 
guine hopes of success even in his wildest under- 
takings, he disdainfully rejected all reasonable over- 
tures of accommodation. 
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Upon this the Imperial chamber issued its 
decree against him, and required the Elector of 
Saxony, together with several other princes men- 
tioned by name, to take arms in order to carry 
it into execution. Maurice and those associated 
with him were not unwilling to undertake this 
service. They were extremely solicitous to 
maintain public order by supporting the author- 
ity of the Imperial chamber, and saw the neci^ssity 
of giving a timely check to the usurpations of 
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Q.n aml>itious prince, who had no principle of ac- book 
tion but regard to his own interest, and no mo- ,^^* 
tive to direct him but the impulse of ungovern- 1553-. 
able passions. They had good reasoi^ to suspect 
that the Emperor encouraged Albert in his ex- 
travagant and irregular proceedings, and secretly 
afforded him assistance, that, by raising him up 
-to rival Maurice in power, he might in any future 
l)roil make use of his assistance to counterbalance 
and control the authority which the other had 
acquired in the Empire.* 

These considerations united the most power- April s. 
ful princes in Germany in a league against AU denwjy^ 
bert, of which Maurice was declared Generalis- fo™«d 
«irao. This formidable confederacy, however, him, of 
ivrought no change in Albert's sentiments; but as ??l*. 
he knew that he could not resiist so many princes was head, 
if he should allow them time to assemble their 
forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive 
them of all the advantages which they might de- 
' rive from their united power and numbers ; and, 
€or that reason, marched directly against Maurice, 
the enemy whom he dreaded most. It was happy 
for the allies that the conduct of their affairs was 
-committed to a prince of such abilities. He, by 
his authority and example, had inspired them with 
vigour; and having earned on their preparations 
with a degree of rapidity of which confederate 
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BOOK bodicii are seldom capable, he waft in a coxidilioa 
^^^'_j to face Albert before he could make any consider- 
1553. able progress. 

Heattacks Theie armies, which were nearly equal in 

' number, each consisting of twenty«four thousand 

men, met at Sieverhausen, in the duchy of Lit- 

nenburg ; and the violent animosity against eaeh 

other which possessed the two leaders, did not 

suffer them to continue long inactive. The troops, 

inflamed with the same hostile rage, marched 

Jime9, fiercely to the combat; they fought with the 

greatest obstinacy ; and as both Grenerals were ca* 

pable of availing themselves of every favouraUe 

occurrence, the battle remained long doubtful, each 

snddefeatB gaining ground upon the other altomately. At 

^ «™y; j^g|. yj^jtQry declared for Maurice, who was superior 

in cavalry, and Albert's army fled in confusion, 

leaving four thousand dead on the field, and their 

camp, baggage, and artillery, in the hands of the 

conquerors. The allies bought their victory dear ; 

their best troops suffered ^eatly,r— two sons of the 

DiSne of Brunswick, a Duke of Lunenburg, and 

/ many other persons of distinction, were among 

IraiiBkill- the number of the slain .^ But all these were soon 

tt*^ forgotten ; for Maurice himself, as he led up to 

a second charge a body of horse which had been 

broken, received a wound with a pistol-bullet in 
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the belly, of whkh he died two days after the bat- 
tie, in the thirty-seoond year of his age, and in _ 
the st:^th aft^ his attaining the electoral dignity, uss. 

Of all the personiiges who have appeared in ^^ ^^*' 
the histefy of this active age, vihett great ooeur* 
rences and sudden revolutions called forth extraor* 
idinary talents to view» and afforded them lull <^ 
portunity to display themselves, Maurice may just- 
ly be considered as the most remarkable. If his 
isxorbitani ambition, his profound dissimulation, 
and his unwarrantable usurpation of his kinsman's 
honours and dominions, exclude him fiom being 
praised as a virtuous many-*^his prudence in con* 
eertiBg his measures, his yigour in executing them, 
and the uniform success with which they were at- 
tended, entitle him to the appellation of a great 
prince. At an age when impetuosity of spirit 
«>mmoBly predominates over poUtical wisdom, 
."when the Idghest effort even of a genius of the 
£rst order is. to fix on a bold scheme and to exe- 
cute it with promptitude and courage, he formed 
and conducted an intricate plan of policy which 
deceived the most artful monarch in Europe. At 
the very juncture when the Emperor had attained 
to almost unlimited despotism, Maurice, with pow* 
er seemingly inadequate to such an undertaking, 
compelled him to relinquish all his usurpations^ 
and established not only the religious but civil 
liberties of Germany on such foundations as have 
hitherto remained unshaken. Although, at one 
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period of his life, his conduct excited the jeal- 
ousy of the Protestants, and at another drew on 
him the resentment of the Roman Catholics, 
such was his masterly address, that he was the 
only prince of the age who in any degree pos- 
sessed the confidence of both, and whom both 
lamented as the most able as well as faithful 
guardian of the constitution and laws of his 
.country^ 



Albert 
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Sept. 12. 



The consternation which Maurice's death occa- 
sioned among his troops prevented them from niak- 
ing the proper improvement of the victory whicb 
they had gained. Albert, whose active courage 
and profuse liberality rendered him the darling of 
such military adventurers as were little solicitom 
about the justice of his cause, soon reassembled his 
broken forces, and made fresh levies with such suc- 
cess, that he was quickly at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, and renewed his depredations with 
additional fury« But Henry of Brunswick hav- 
ing taken the command of the allied troops, de- 
feated him in a second battle, scarcely less bloody 
than the former. Even then bis courage did not 
^ink, nor were his resources exhausted. He made 
several efforts, and some of them very vigorous, 
to retrieve his affairs : but being laid under the 
ban of the Empire by the Imperial chamber; 
being driven by degrees out of all his hereditary 
territories as well as those which he had usurped; 
being forsaken by many of his officers, and over- 
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powered by the number of his enemies, he fled for book 
refuge into France. After having been for a con- ^_^^\_^ 
siderable time the terror and scourge of Germany, 1^53. 
he lingered out some years in an indigent and de- ^® "?"f" 
pendent state of exile, the miseries of which his Germany, 
restless and arrogant spirit endured with the most 
indignant impatience. Upon his death without Jan. 12, 
issue, his territories, which had been seized by the ^' 

princes who took arms against him, were restored, 
by a decree of the Empire, to his collateral heirs 
of the house of Brandenburg.* 

Maurice having left only one daughter, who Maurice's 
was afterwards married to William, Prince of Augustus 
Orange, by whom she had a son who bore his succeeds 
grandfather's name, and inherited the great ta- electoral 
lents for which he was conspicuous, a violent dis- ^^*y- 
pute arose concerning the succession to his hon- • * 

ours and territories.. John Frederic, the degrad- ' 
ed Elector, claimed the Electoral dignity, and that 
part of his patrimonial estate of which he ha^ 
been violently stripped after the Smalkaldic war. 
Augustus, Maurice's only brother, pleaded his 
right not only to the hereditary possessions of 
their family, but to the electoral dignity, and to 
the territories which Maurice had acquired. As 
Augustus was a prince of considerable abilities, as 
well as of great candour and gentleness of man- 
ners, the States of Saxony, forgetting the merits 
and sufferings of their former master, declared 
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warmly itt hk favour. His pretensions were 
ppwerfolly supported by the King of Denmark, 
xs^. whose diuightar he had married, and zealously 
eqponsed by the King of the Romans, out of re* 
gyurd to Maurice's meminy. The degraded Elector, 
thw^ secretly favoured by his ancient enemy the 
£flBipever, was at last obliged to relinquish his 
daim upon obtaining a small addition to the ter- 
ritories whieh had been allotted to him, together 
with a stipulation, securing to his family the event- 
ual succession upon a failure of male heirs in the 
Albertine line. That unfortunate but magnani- 
mous prince died next year, soon after ratifying 
this treaty of agreement; and the electoral dig- 
nity is still possessed by the descendants of Au- 
gustus.* 



nostnitin 
in the 
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During these transactions in Germany, war 
was carried on in the Low Countries with con- 
siderable vigour. The Emper^, impatient to 
efface the stain which his ignominious repulse 
at Metz left upon his military reputation, had 
an army early in the field, and laid si^ to 
Terouane. Though the town was of such im- 
portance, that Francis used to call it one of the 
two pillows on which a King of France might 
Bleep with security, the fortifications were in bad 
repair. Henry, trusting to what had happened at 
Mets, thought nothing more was necessary, to 
render all the efforts of the enemy abortive. 
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fBan fo reinforee the garrison with a coa^dferatile^ 
number of the young nobility. But D'Esse, » 
•veteran officer who commaaided them, being kiHed^ us^ 
and the Imperialists pushing the siege with great 
vigour and perseverance^ the place was taken by 
assault That it might not fidl again into the Jane si, 
hands of the French, Charles ordered not only 
the fortifications but the town itself t<r be rased^ 
and the inhabitants to be dispersed in the a^a^ 
eent citiesr Elated with this success, the Im* 
perialistff immediately invested Hesden, whieb,^ 
though defended with great bravery, was likewise 
takefn by assault, and such of the garrison as eseap* 
ed the sword were made prisoners. The Emperor 
intrusted the conduct of this siege to Emanudi 
PhiUbert of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, who ou 
that occasion gave the first display of those greats 
talents for military command which soon entitled 
him to be ranked among the first Generals of the 
age, and facilitated his re-establishment in hia 
hereditary dominions, the greater part of which^ 
having been overrun by Francis in his expeditions 
into Italy, were still retained by Hauy.* 

Thb loss of these towns, together with so many ^He pf^ 
persons of distinction either killed at taken by imperials 
the enemy, was no inconsiderable calamity to q^etsOic 
France, and Henry fdt it very sensibly ; but he French . 
was still more mortified at the Emperor's having ^^^ 
recovered his wonted superiority in the field s(^ 



* Thuan. 411. Haraei Atmales Brabant 66$^ 
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soon after the blow at Metz, which the Fiendh 
had represented as fatal to his power. He was 
1653. ashamed, too, of his own remissness and excess! va 
i^curity at the opening of the campaign ; and ia 
order to repair that error,^ he assembled a numer* 
ous army, and led it into the Low Countries. 

Roused at the approach of such a formid^^le 
enemy, Charles left Brussels* where he had been 
shut up ^o closely during seven months, that it 
came to be believed in many parts of Europe that 
he was dead ; and thoi^h be was so much debili- 
tated by the gout that he could hardly bear the 
motion of a litter, he hastened to join his army. 
The eyes of all Europe ^ were turned with expec- 
tation towards those mighty and exasperated rivals, 
between whom a decisive battle was now thought 
unavoidable. But Charles havings prudently de* 
dined to hazard a general engagement, and the 
violence of the autumnal rains rendering it im- 
possible for the French to undertake any siege, 
they retired without having performed any thing 
suitable to the great preparations which they had 
made.* 



The Im- 
perialists 
unsueeess* 
fblin 
Italy, 



The Imperial arms were not attended with the 
same success in Italy. The narrowness of the 
Emperor's finances seldom allowed him to act 
with vigour in two different places at the same 
time ; and having exerted himself to the utmost 
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in order to make a great effort in the Low Conn- 
tries, his operations on the other side of the Alps 
were proportionally feehle. The Viceroy of Na* 
pies, in conjunction with Cosmo de Medici, who 
was greatly alarmed at the introduction of French 
troops into Siena, endeavoured to become master 
of that city. But instead of reducing the Sienese^ 
the Imperialists were obliged to retire abruptly, 
in order to defend their own country, upon the 
appearance of the Turkish fleet, which thr. at; ned 
the coast of Naples ; and the French not only es- 
tablished themselves more firmly in Tuscany^ but, 
by the assistance of the Turks, conquered a great 
part of the island of Corsica, subject at that time 
to the Genoese.* 
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The affairs of the house of Austria declined mid in 
no less in Hungary during the course of this ^^*^'»^' 
year. As the troops which Ferdinand kept in 
Transylvania received their pay very irregularly, 
they lived almost at discretion upon the inhabit 
tants ; and their insolence and rapaciousness great- 
ly disgusted all ranks of men, and alienated them 
from their new sovereign, who, instead of pro- 
tecting, plundered his subjects. Their indigna- 
tion at this, added to their desire of revenging 
Martinuzzi's death,- wrought so much upon a tur- 
bulent nobility impatient of injury, and upon a 
fierce people prone to change, that they were 
ripe for a revolt. At thiit very juncture their 
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kte Queeni Isabella, tc^ether with her stm, lEp^ 
peared ia Transylvania. Her ambitioas mind 
IA53. oould not bear the solitude and inactivity of 3 
|vii^te life ; and repenting qaiekly of the ceaooa 
wliidi she had made of the crown in the year one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-one, she left the 
place of her retreat, hoping that the dissatis&e- 
tian of the Hungarians with the Austrian govern- 
ment would prompt them wee more to reoognise 
her son's right to the crown. Some noblemea of 
great eminence decided immediately in htafa- 
vour. The Basha of Belgrade, by SotytMm'^ 
order, es^used his eause^ in opposition to Fetdi- 
Mad ; the Spanish and German soldiers, instead 
of advancing against the enemy, mittinied for wast 
of pay, declaring that they would march back to 
Vienna; so that Castaldo, their General, wa» 
F^i^ltefi&d Qb%ed to abandon Transylvania to IsabeBa and 
ab^^ ^ "^^^ a»d to place himself at the head of 
Transyi. tbc mutineers, that by his authority he might re- 
strain them from plundering the Austrian teni* 
to^es through which they passed.^ 

SoiymWs FERDtNANB's attention was tulmed so entirdy 
d^ti^. towai da the affairs of Germany, and hi« treasum 
80 much exhausted by his late efforts m Hungary, 
that he made no attempt to recover this valuable 
province, dtfaough a favourable o]^ortv»ity ftr 
tibait purpose presented itself,^ as Solyman was then 
engaged in a war with Persia, and involved be- 

* Tbuan. 430, 
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«ides in domestic calftmities whieh engrossed and 
disturbed his mind. Solyman/thougli distinguish- 
ed by many accomplishments from the other Otto*- 13^3. 
man princes^ had all the passions peculiar to that 
violent and haughty race. He was jealous of his 
authority, sudden as well as furious in his anger, 
and susceptible of all that rage and love which 
reigns in the East, and often produces the wildest 
and most tra^cal effects. His favourite mistress The tragi- 
was a Circassian slave of exquisite beauty, who S^hu^wn^ 
bore him a son called Mustapha, whom, both on Miutapha. 
account of his birth-right and his merit, he destin- 
ed to be the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Rus- 
sian captive, soon supplanted the Circassian, and 
gained the Sultim's heart. Having the address to 
retaip the conquest which she had made, she kept 
{possession of his love without any rival for many 
years, during which she brought him several sons 
and one daughter. All the happiness, however^ 
which she derived from the unbounded sway that 
she had acquired over a monarch whom one^half 
of the world revered or dreaded, was imbittered by 
perpetual reflections on Mustapha's accessicm to 
the throne, and the certain death of her sons, who, 
she foresaw, would be immediately sacrificed, ac- 
cording to the barbarous jealousy of Turkish p6li- 
cy, to the safety of the new Emperor. By dwdl- 
ing continually on this melandioly idea, she came 
gradually to view Mustapha as the enemy, of her 
diildren, and to hate him with more than a stdp- 
mother's iU*will. This prompted her to wish his 

VOL. IV. K 
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Bestiuetion, in order to secmre for one of her own 
€ttDs the throne which was destined for him. T^or 
1^. did she want either amhition to attempt siich a high 
tnterprise, or the arts requisite fdit carrying it into 
i^iecution. Having prevailed on the Sultan td 
give her only daughter in marriage to Rustan the 
Grand Visiel*, she disclosed her scheme to that 
lerafty minister, who perceiving that it was his o^vm 
interest to co-operate with her, readily promised fate 
assistance towards aggrandizing that branch of the 
royal line to which he was so nearly allied. 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted her fliea> 
kares with this able confident, slie began to affect 
a wonderful £eal for the Mahometan rdigion, to 
which dolyman was superstitiously attached, and 
proposed to found and endow a royal mo6<}ue, a 
work of great expense, but deemed by the TvakB 
meritorious in the highest degree. The Mufti 
tfhom she consulted approved much of her pious in^ 
tentron; but having been gained and instructed 
hy Kustan, tx)ld her that she heing a slave could 
derive no benefit herself from that holy deed, for all 
4he merit of it would accrue to Solyman the master, 
who0e property she was. Upon this she seemed 
to be overwhelmed with sorrow, and to sink into 
€be deepest mdandioly, as if she had been dii^St- 
'ed with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, 
i0^ho wa& absent witib the army, being infotwed <^ 
H^ft liefjeddon c£ mind, and df the cause fi^m 
^KdMh it ][>foceed«d> dlftoveited all the soUdtiide 
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isid, io^et to semore it, and hy a vrritkig ubdef 300Sr 
Ids bdnd, declared her a free woman. Koxalatfa >^«rv-W 
bsvii^ ^ned this pcnnt, proeeeded to Jbuild the; isas. 
mosque, and reasimmed her ulraidj gaiety of fifsiiil; 
But when Sdiypian,. oa hiB . vetum to ComstmntiH . 
nople, sept an eunuch, according .to the cufttom ^ 
the seraglio, to bring her to partake of his bed^ 
siiiet, geeminglj witli deep regret, but in the xfibst 
peremptory maoner, deefined^tb fellow the c»^ 
nuch, declaring that what had hem an benjow^.tO 
her while a slave, became a orinie aa she wa$r« noni 
a free woman, and that die would not I&t^tq 
^her ibe Sultan or hersdf in tbe guilt that mnsH 
be contracted by such an open violation of <^ 
law of their pTphet Sol^an, who« pa.sio« ' 
this difficulty, as well as the affeeted delicacy 
which gave rise to it, heiglttened and mflame^i^ 
had reoonrse inmiediately to tbe Mufti Jfos ins d^* 
rection. He replied^ agreeably to tbe Korav^ 
^tint Roxalana^s scruples ware well^fbunddd ; but 
added artfiilly, in words which Rui^tan had tax^it 
him to use, that it was in the Sultan's power to , 
jremove thaw diffienltias by e^ousing her as his 
lawful wife. The aihojceus monarch closed eager^ 
ly widi the proposal, and solemnly naamed ber 
•Bceording^^ to the form of tbe Mahometan ritual; 
though by so doing, he disregarded amaadm of 
policy which the pride of the Ottoman blood had 
tancEght all the Sultans isinee Bajazet I« to consider 
as inviolable. From his time,>none df the Tuirbsh 
^monarshs had married, because when he was van* 
quidied and taken prisooer by Tamerlane^ his>ife 
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had been abused with barbarous insoletioe' by tfie 




Tartars. That no similar calamity might again 
16^^. subject the Ottoman &mily to- the same dii^aoe, 
the Sultans admitted none to their beds but slaves, 
whose dishonour could not bring any such stain 
upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the 
more it convinced Roxalana of the unbounded in- 
fluence which she^ had acquired over the Sultan's 
keart, and emboldened her to prosecute^ with 
greater hopes of success, the scheme that she had 
formed in order to destroy Mustapha. This young 
prince having been intrusted by his father, accord^ 
ing to the practice of the Sultans in that age, wit& 
the government of several distant provinces, was 
ait that time invested with the administration in 
Diarbequir, the ancient Mesopatamia, which So^ 
lyman had wrcfsted from the Persians and added 
to his Empire. In all these different commands^ 
Mustapha had conducted, himself with such cau^ 
Crous prudence, as could give no offence to his 
father, though at the same time he governed with 
60 much moderation as well as justice, and dis- 
played^ such valour and generosity, as rendered 
him equally the favourite of the people and the 
darling of the soldiery. 

There was no room to by any felly or vice 
to his charge^ that could impair the high opinicm 
which his father entertained of him. Roxalana's 
malevolence was more refined ; she turned his vis- 
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tues again&t him, and made use of these as en- 
:^nes for his destruction. She often mentioned 
in Solyman's presence the -splendid qualities of his i653. 
i9on ; she celebrated his ^courage, his liberality, hia 
popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated praise. 
As soon as she perceived that the Sultan heard 
these encomiums, ^hich were often repeated, with 
uneasiness; that suspicion of his son began to min- 
gle itself with his fcmneresteem ; and that by de- 
grees he came to ^ew him with jealousy And fear, 
-—she intseduced, as by accident, some discourse 
concerning the rebellion of his Either Selim against 
Bajadcet his grandfather ; i^she took notice of jthe 
bravery of the veteran troops under Mustapha's 
command, and of the neighbourhood of Diarbequir 
to the territories of the Persian Sophi, ^olyman's 
mortd enemy. By these arts whatever remained 
of paternal tenderness was gradually extinguished, 
and isuch passions wer^ kindled in the breast of 
the Sultan as gave all Hoxalana's malignant sug- 
gestions the colour not only of probability but of 
truth. His suspicions and fear of Mustapha set- 
tled into deep-rooted hatred. He appointed spies 
to observe and report all his words and actions; he 
watched and stood on his guard against him as his 
most dangerous enemy. 

Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart from 
Mustapha, Roxalana ventured upon another step. 
She entreated Solyman to allow her own sons the 
liberty of appearing at court, hoping that, by 
gaining access to their father, they might, by their 
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good qualities and dutiful dcportrndnt, insinuate 
daemselves into that place in bis affectious which 
1563. Mustapha had formerly, held ; and though what 
. ibe demanded was contrary to the practice of the 
Ottoman family in that age, the uxorious monardi 
granted her request. To all these fenude in- 
trigues Rustan added an artifiee lEtiil moxe subtil^ 
which completed the 6ultan's ddusion and height- 
ened his jealousy and fear. He wrote to the ha- 
shas of the promces adjacent to Diarbequir, in- 
structing tihem to send him regular intelligenee ^ 
Mustapha's proceefdings in his government ; and 
to eaoh of them he gave a private hint, flowing 
in appeaisance from his zeal fixr their intei^st, tfairt; 
nothing would be more acceptable to the Snltan 
than to receive favourable ajccouats of a son whom 
he destined to sustain the glory of the Otitoman 
name. The basfaas, ignorant of his fraudulent 
intention, and jeager to pay comrt to their «ove^ 
reign at such an easy price, filled their fetters 
with studied but fatal panegyric^ of M^staplia, re- 
presenting him as a prince worthy to succeed such 
an illustrious father, and as endowed with talents 
wbieh might enable Mm to emulatte, perhaps to 
equal his fame. These letters were industriously 
shown to Solyman at the seasons when it was 
known that they would make the deepest impres- 
sion. Every eKpi^ssion in reoommendatiosi of 
his son wounded him to the heart ; he suspected 
his principal xxfficers of being ready to favour the 
most desperate attempts of a ptiocreie whom they 
wese so food of praising ; and fimcying that h^ 

* . *•-.*. •■ i* -■. ...•V 



bieilious arms, be detennija^, YtJiik it waa yet in v^^^' 
I)]fi pow^r, to anticipate tlie blow, an^ to secure i.«i 
bis eurn safety by his sQii'sd^b- 

^ • • • 

Foe tbis pwppse, thougb under pretence of re- 
neftving the war against Persia^ be ordered Em^tsQi 
to marcb towards Diarbequir at tbe head of a nu- 
m^ous army^ and to rid hiin id a son whose Ufe 
he deemed inconsistent with hip Qwn safety. But 
that crafty minister did not chogse to be loaded 
Yfith the odium of having executed this cruel or4er% 
Aa soon as be arrived in Syria, he wrote to S^oly- 
inan that the danger was so imminent as called 
&r his immediate presence; that the camp was full 
of Mustaj^'s emissaries ; that many of the sol* 
diers were corrupted; that. the affections of all 
leaned towards him; Uiat he had discovered a ne- 
gotiadnn which had been carried on with the So- < 
phi of Persia in order to marry Mnst;|ipba with on^ 
of :his daughters; that he already felt hi^ own ta^ 
lents as wdl as authority to be inadequate tp the 
^igenoies .of such an arduous conjuncture; tha^t, 
the Sultan alone bad sagacity to di^^em what re- 
solution should be taken in those ciraimstanges, 
and power to carry that resobitiim into execution^ 

Tma charge of eourting the friendship of t3ie 
Sophi, RoxaJbma and filnsJtan had reserved As th# 
l^t and moat eavenc^aotfid of aU their ^U9im$$f 
It operated ndtfa the YiiNl^Qe wbtcb Jkh^ 9Jit 
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BOOK pected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence of 
^' the Persians, and threw him into the wildest 



1553. transports of rage. He set out instantly for Spia, 
and hastened thither with all the predpitatiom 
and impatience of fear and revenge. As soon as 
he joined his army near Aleppo, and had concert- 
ed measures with Rustan, he sent a chiaus or 
messenger of the court to his son, requiring him 
to repair immediately to his presence. Musta- 
pha, though no stranger to his stepmother^s ma- 
chinations, or to Rustan's malice, or to his father's 
violent temper, yet relying on his own innocence, 
and hoping to discredit the accusations of his ene- 
mies by the promptitude of his obedience, follow- 
ed the mes8en>ger without delay to Aleppo. The 
moment he arrived in the camp he was introduced 
into the Sultan's tent. As he entered it he ob- 
served nothing that could give him any alarm ; 
no additional crowd of attendants, no body, of 
armed guards, but the same order and silence 
which always reign in the Sultan's apartments. 
In a few minutes, however, several mutes appear- 
ed, at the sight of whom Mustapha, knowing 
what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, '^ Lo, 
*^ my death I** and attempted to fly. The mutes 
rushed forward to seize him ; he resisted and 
struggled, demanding with the utmost earnest- 
ness to see the Sultan; and despair, together 
with the hope of finding protection from the 
soldiers if he could escape out of the tenty 
animated hiib with such extraordioary strength^ 
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that for some time he baffled all thee&rts of the book 
executioners. Soljrman was within hearing of ^^* 
his son's cries, as well as of the noise which the 1553. 
struggle occasioned. Impatient of this delay 
of bis revenge, and struck with tarror at the 
thoughts of Mustapha's escaping, he drew aside 
the curtain which divided the tent, and thrust* 
ing in his head, darted a fierce look towards the 
mutes, and, with wild and threatening gestures, 
seemed to condemn their sloth and timidity. At 
the sight of his Other's furious and unrelenting 
eountenance, Mustapha's strength fuled, and his 
courage forsook him ; the mutes fiistened the bow- 
istring about his neck, and in a moment put an 
end to his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the Sul- 
tan's tent. The soldiers gathered round it, and 
contemplating that mournful object with asto- 
nishment, and sorrow, and indignation, were ready, 
if a leader had not been wanting, to have broke 
out into the wildest exceisses of rage. After giv- 
ing vent to the first expressions of their grief^ 
they retired each man to his tent, and shutting 
themselves up, bewailed in secret the cruel fate 
of their favourite ; nor was there one of them who 
tasted food, or even water, during the remainder 
of that day. Next morning the same solitude 
and silence reigned in the camp ; and Solyman, 
being afraid that some dreadful storm would fol« 
low Ij^is' sullen calm, in order to appease the en- 
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nged soidievfi^ deprived Ruiton of the «esli, or-* 
dete^ him to leave the eavp, and raised Achmet^^ 
1^ ft gallant officer, much beloved in the army, to 
tjie dignity of Vitier. This change, however, was 
made in concert with Ruatan himself; that qrafty 
minister suggesting it as the only expedient 
which could save himself or his master. But with- 
in a few months, when the resentment of the sol* 
diers began to subside, and the name of Muataphs 
to be forgotten, Achmet was strangled by the 
Sultan's commimd, and Rustan reinstated in the 
office of Visier. ' Together with his former power, 
he reassumed the plan for exterminating the race 
of Muf tapha which he had concerted with Roxs- 
lana; and as they were afraid that an only sew 
whom Miistapha had left might grow up to 
avenge his death, they redoubled their activity, 
and by employing the same 'arts against him 
whi^ thev had practised against his father, they 
inspired 6«lyman with the noe fears, and pre- 
vailed on him to issue orders for putting to death 
th^ young innocent prince. These orders were 
executed vdth barbarous zeal, by an eunudb, who 
ivai» despatched to Burse, the place where the 
prince resided ; and no rival was left to dispute 
the Ottoman throne with tii^ sons of Roflh 
lana.* 



* Au^erii Gislenii Busbequii Legationis Turcicse Epis- 
tola iv. Frac^ 1 61 5, p. SJ. Tbuan. lib. 12; p. 432. Mem. 
d.e Ribier^' ii. 457. Maufioceni Hktor. Venela, lib. vii. p. S0> 
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Such tr^cal seenes, productive of so deep dis* boob? 

tress, seldom occur but in the history of the great ._ '^p. 
monarchies of the East, where the warmth of the us^.' 

alimate isee»s to (five every emotion of the* heart ^karies 

^ •' projects a ■ 

it« greateit ferce, and the absolute power of sove*. n^rtiage 
feigns jiecufitoms and enables them to gratify all his^^ 
their passMns without contrd. While this inter^ &nd Maiy 
esting transaction in ihe court of Solyman engage htncL^" 
ed his whole attention, Charles was pursuing with 
the utmost ardour a new scheme for aggrandising 
his fetmily. About ^is time £dward the Sixth 
of England, after a short reign, in which he dis^ 
played such virtues as filled his subjects with san* 
guino hopes of being happy under his government, 
aiul -made them bear with patience all that they 
suffered itota the weakness, the dissensions, and 
Oie ambition of the ministers who assumed the 
administration during his minority, was seized 
witli a lingering distemper which threatened his 
life. The Emperor no (sooner reeetved an account - . 
of this, than his ambition, always attentive to 
^ize every opportunity of acquiring an incvease 
;of power or of territories to his son, suggested the ' - 
thought of adding England to his other kingdoms 
by the maniage of Philip with the Princess Mary, 
the heir of Edward's crown. Being apprehensive, 
however, that his son, who was then in Spain, 
.might decline a match with a princess in her 
thirty-dghth year and eleven years older thw 
himself* Charles determined, notwithstanding 

* Palav. Hist. Concil. Trid. v. ii. c. IS. p. 150. , 
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hts own age Aid infirmities, to make o^er of him- 
self as a husband to his cousin, j 

But though Mary was so far advanced in years, 
and destitute of every charm either of person or 
manners that could win affection or command es- 
teem, Philip without hesitation gave his consent 
to the match proposed by his &ther, and was will- 
ing, according to the usual maxim of princes, to 
sacrifice his inclination to his ambition. In order 
to insure the success of his scheme, the Emperor, 
even before Edward's death, began to take such 
steps as m^ht facilitate it. Upon Edward's de- 
mise, Mary mounted the throne of England ; the 
pretensions of the Lady Jane Grey proving as un- 
fortunate as they were ill-founded.* Charles sent 
immediately a pompous embassy to London to 
congratulate Mary on her accession to the throne, 
and to propose the alliance with his son. The 
Queen, dazzled with the protsipect of marrying the 
heir of the greatest monad?ch in Europe; fond 
of uniting more dosely with her mother's family, 
to which she had been always warmly attached ; 
and eager to secure the powerful aid which she 
knew would be necessary towards carrying on 
her &vourite scheme of re-establishing the Ho- 
mish religion in England, listened in the most 
&vourable manner to the proposal. Among 
her subjects it met with a very different recep- 
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ii6m Philips it was well knowii^ oontended for 
all the tenets of the church of Rome with a san-* 
guinary zeal which exceeded the measure even of 1^53 
Spanish bigotry: this alarmed all the numerous 
partisans of the Reformation. The Castilian 
haughtiness and reserve were far from being ac-* 
ceptable to the English, who having several^ times^ 
seen their throne occupied by persons who were 
bom subjects, had become accustomed to an un* 
ceremonious and familiar intercourse with their 
sovereigns. They could not think without the 
utmost uneasiness of admitting a foreign prince 
to that influence in their councils which the hus- 
band of their Queen would naturally possess^ 
They dreaded, both from Philip's overbearing 
temper, and from the maxims of the Spanish mo- ' 

narchy which hp had imbibed, that he would in-^ 
fiise ideas into the Queen's mind . dangerous to 
the liberties of the nation, and would introduce 
foreign troops and money into the kingdom, to 
assist her in any attempt against them* 

Full of these apprefaensioni>^ the House of 'rheH<m8e / 

Commons, though in . that age extremely obse- monsTel 
quious to the will of their monarchs, presented a "^onstrate 
warm address against the Spanish match; many ^^ 
pamphlets were puUished, representing the daur 
gerous consequences of the alliance with Spain» 
and describing Philip's bigotry and arrogance in 
the most odious colours. But Mary, inflexible 
in all her resolutions, paid no regard to the re- 
monstrances of her Commons or to the sentiments 
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of the people. The Emperor lumng sectired^ by 

various art8» the ministers whom she trusted most^ 

IsssT they approved warmly of the match^ and lai^ 

fung were remitted by him in order to gain the 

rest of the council. Cardinal Fole^ whom the 

Fope» immediately upon Mary's aecessim, bad 

despatched as his legate into England^ i^ order 

to reconcile bis native eouAtry to the See of Rom^ 

was detained by the Emperor's command at JXk 

lii^hen in Gmnany, lest by his presence he 

should thwart Philip's preteninons» and emploj 

his interest in favour of his kinsman Couf tenaji^ 

^Sarl of Devonshire, whom the English aidentty 

wished their sovereign to choose for a husband.^ 
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The mar* - As the negotiation did not admit of ddhiy, it 
^^^ was carried forward with the greatest rspiditj, 
^^ the Emperor agreeing, without Hesitatios, to every 
arUcle in favour of England which Mary's mi- 
nisters either represented as necessary to sooth 
the people and recenctle them to the mateh^ or 
that was suggested by their own fears and jea- 
!f't*o ^^^ ^^ ^ foreign master. The chief artides were, 
That Philip, during his marriage with therQaeen, 
ebotild bear the title of King of England, but 
the entire administration of affiurs, as wdl as the 
ade disposal of all reveniies, offices, and bene- 
lees, should remain with the Queeo; that the 
heirs of the marriage libould, together with the 
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crown of En^afid, ivhmk the duchy of Biii^iidy 
and the Low CbttHtriss; thatif FritiQe Charles, 
Philip's only son hy &. former momogeft should' uW* 
die wi&out issue, his dhildreii hy the .Queen, 
whether male or feniaie^ . i^ould succeed td the 
crown of Sjmuu and all iiie £nipetor's beteditaty 
dominions; that before the consummation of the 
marriage^ FhiUp shoidd is#eat sdemnly that hfe 
wotdd retain no domestik) who was not m subject of 
Ihe Queen^.atd wouM brihg no foreigneris into the 
kingdom that might give umbrage t6 thfe Ktigiidi; 
that he would make no alterotiOn in ibe codstitiK 
tion or laws of £nglaod ; iJiat he wdiild not eaity 
the Queen^ or any of the lihildren bimi of thid iuuw 
tiage, out of the kingdom; thatif the Queen fehould 
.die before him without issUe, he would immedi- 
.ately leave the crown to the lawful heir, without 
claiming any right of administratidn whatever; 
that in consequence of this marriage, £ngiaiid 
should not be engaged in ally war subsistiog be> 
fwee»i France and Spaing and that the idlianoe 
between France and Enghiid should temaUi in full 
force.* 

But this treaty, though both the Emperor and Discontent 

Mary's ministers employed their utotaist address hendo^ 

in framing it so ai to please the En^iih, was fin: ^^^^^ 
from quieting their feaxo and jealonsiea Thoy 
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saw tint ivordfl and promues vfhe a feeble seen*' 
rity against the encroaehinents of an ambitious 
1564. prince, who, as soon as he got possession of the 
pon^r and advantages which the Queen's husband 
must necessarily enjoy, could easily evade any of 
the artides which either limited his ^authority or 
obstructed his schemes. They were convineed that 
the more favourable the conditions of the present 
treaty were to England, the more Philip would be 
tempted hereafter to violate them. They dreaded 
that England, like Naples, Milan, and the other 
eountries annexed to Spain, would soon feel tbe 
do^nkm of that crowti to be intolerably oppresare; 
and be constrained, as they had been, to waste its 
wealth and vigour in wars wherein it had no inter- 
est and from which it coidd derive no advant^e. 
These sentiments prevailed so generally, that 
every part of the kingdom was filled with discon- 
tent at the match, and with indignation against 
Wyat'sin- the adviscrs of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a gentle- 
toxection. ^^^ ^^ some uotc, and pf good intentions towards 

the public, took advantage of this, and roused the 
inhabitants of Kent to arms, in order to save their 
country from a foreign yoke. Great numbers re- 
sorted in a short time to his standard ; he •march- 
ed to London with sudi rapidity, and the Queen 
was so utterly unprovided for defence^ that the as- 
pect of aflhirs was extremely threatening; and if any 
nobleman of distinction had joined the malcon- 
tents, or had Wyat possessed talents equal in any 
degree to the boldness of his entarprise, the insur- 
rection must have proved fatal to Mary^s power. 




But all Wyafs measures wete concerted with so 
little prudence, and executed with such irresolu* 
tion, that many of his followers forsook him ; the i664» 
rest were dispersed by an handful of soldiers ; and 
iie himself was taken prisoner, without having 
made any e£Port worthy of the cause that he had 
undertaken^ or suitable to the ardour with which 
he engaged in it. He suffered the punishment 
due to his rashness and rebellion* The Queen's 
authority was confirmed and increased by her suci 
cess in defeating this inconsiderate attempt to 
abridge it. The Lady Jane Grey, whose title the 
ambition of her relations had set up in opposition 
to that of the Queen, was^ notwithstanding her 
youth and innocence, brought to the scaffold. The 
Lady Elizabeth, the Queen's sister, was observed 
with the most jealous attention. The tfeaty of 
marriage was ratified by the Parliament. 

Philip landing in England with a magnificent '^e mu^ 
retinue, celebrated his nuptials with great solem^ brated. 
nity ; and though he could not lay aside his na- 
tural severity and pride, or assume gracious and 
popular manner, he endeavoured to conciliate the 
favour of the English nobility by his extraordi- 
nary liberality. Lest that should fail of acquiring 
' him such influence in the government of the king- 
dom as he aimed at obtaining, the Emperor kept 
a body of twelve thousand men on the coast of 
Flanders, in readiness to embark for England^ 
and to support his son in all his enterprises. . 
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yooK SShsolden^d liy all these fi^vcwaUe drano- 
.^^'^ . 8taiie9«» Marjr pursued the scheme of extirpatm|f 
IS6^ the Frote^tant religion out of her dominions witb 
m<^es ^^^ ™** predjptate «eal. The laws of Edward 
to over- the Sixth in 6i¥ow of the Reformation ware xe* 
^iSnt pealed ; the Protestwt clergy ejected ; all the forrof 
?!^?^i^ and Htes of the Foinah worship were re^estahliab* 
edj the aatioa was solemnly ahaolv^d frcm the 
guilt which it had contracted during the period 
of its apo0tasy» and was publicly reconciled to the 
ehureh of jUme by Cardinal Pal(^ whOf imme* 
diately after the Queen's marriaget was permitted 
to ccmtiniie his journey to Englandt and to oxer- 
dse his legatine functions with the most «inple 
power. Not satisfied with having overtumod tba 
Protestant church* and re««8d;abli8hing the and»t 
system on its ruins, Mary insisted that all hei 
subjects should conform to the same mode ef W!9^ 
ship which she preferred, should profess their faith 
in the same cr^ which she had approved, aod ab- 
jure CTery practice or opinion that was daeqicd re- 
pugnant to ^ther <^ them. Powers altogether mi- 
]uMH¥n in iJie English oonstitutio^ were veirt^ in 
eertain persons appointed to take ccgniwuce Qf he^ 
lesy, and they proceeded to exercise th^m with 
more than inquisitorial seyerity. The prospect of 
danger, however, did not intimidate the principal 
teachers of the Protestonti doctrines, who b^e^ 
that th^ were contending for truths of the ufwcst 
consequence to the happipess of m^Un4. Th^ 
boldly avowed U»^r sentimait^^ and wftre coadeiSft-. 






Ul to that erkiel deatii wUch tluidiiirch of Rene re* 
serves for its enemies. This shocking puxuriimeiit 
Was inflicted with that harharity which thd ran« 
ccmr of &be seal alcne csa inq^« The ikig- 
liah, who are inferior in humanity to no peo]|^ in 
Europe, and remarkahle for the mildness of tfacar 
public executions, beheld, with astonishmeiit and 
horror; persons who had filled the most respeetaUe 
stations in their ehurcb, and who were yeaonbl^ 
im account of their age, their piety, and their 
literature, condemned to endure torments to whidi 
their laws did not subject even the most atrddoai 
ttiininals. 
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This extrleme rigour did not aeeompUsfa the Theoin 
lend at which Mary aimed. The patienos and whic^ahe 
fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re- hadtosur-i 
lormation submitted to tiieir sttfi^ngs^ the heroic 
Contempt of death expivssed by persons of every 
tank, and age, and Sex, confirmed many more in 
the Protestant fidth, than the threats of their esr 
raged persecutors oould frighten^ into apostfurf, 
The business of such as were intrusted with try^ 
-ing heretics multiplied continually, and appeared 
to be as endless as it was odious* The Queen's 
ablest ministers became sensible how impolitic as 
well as dangerous it was to irritate the peo^e by 
the firequent spectacle of public executions, Itbieh 
they detested as no less unjust than crUeL Even 
Philip was so thoroughly convinced of her hav- 
ing run to an excesa of rigour, that on this occa- 
sion he assumed a part to wluch he was little ac- 
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customed, becomii|g. aa advocate for modi^atibif 
and lenity.* 

But notwithstanding this attempt to ingratiate 
iiimself with the English^ they discovered a oon^ 
staht jealousy and distrust of aU his intentions; 
and when some members who had been* gained by 
the court ventured to move in the House of Com* 
mons that the nation ought to assist the Emperor^ 
the Queen's father-in-law^ in^ his war against 
France^ the proposal was rejected with general dis- 
satisfaction. A motion which was made, that the 
Parliament should give its consent that Philip 
might be publicly crowned as the Queen^s hus- 
band^ met with such a cold reception^ that it was 
instantly withdrawn.f. 



^^^^ The King of France had observed the pra^ 

King gross of the Emperor's negotiations in England 
—^ with much uneasiness. The great accession of 
match be- territories as weH as reputation' which his enemy 
PhiKp and would acquire by the marriage (rf his son with the 
^a'y* Queen of such a powerful kingdom, was obvious 
and formidable. He easily foresaw that the Eng- 
lish^ notwithstanding all their fears and precau- 
tions, would be soon drawn in to take part in the 
quarrels on the Continent,, and be compelled to 
act in subserviency to the Emperor's ambitious 



* Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary, ap. Kennet, v. ii. p. 329;. 
Bamelf s His^ of Reform, ii. 298, 905. 
t Carte'a Hist, of England, iii. 314. 
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tdiemes. For this reason Henry had giyen it 
in eharge to his ambassador at the court of Lon- 
don, to employ all his address in order to defeat uu. 
or retard the treaty of marriage; and as there 
was not, at ihat time, any prince of the blood in 
France whom he could propose to the Queen as 
4t husband, he instructed liim to co-operate with 
such of the English as wished their sovereign to 
marry one of her own subjects. But the Queen's 
ardour and precipitation in closing with the first 
overtures in favour of Philip having rendered all 
liis endeavours ineffectual, Henry was so far from 
thinking it prudent to give any aid to the 
^English malcontents, though earnestly solicited by . 
Wyat and their other leaders, who tempted him 
to take them under his protection by offers of great 
advantage to France, that he commanded his am- 
bassador to congratulate the Queen in the warmest 
terms upon tJi? suppression of the insurrection. 

Notwithstanding these external profes- His^jr©- 
sions, Henry dreaded so much the consequence foFavi- 
ef this alliance, which more than compensated for sorous 
all the Emperor had lost in Germany, that he de- 
termined to carry on his military operations, both 
in the Low Countries and in Italy, with extraor- 
dinary "vigour, in order that he might compel 
C a s to accept of an equitable peace before his 
daughter-in-law could surmount the aversion of 
her subjects to a war on the Continent, and pre- 
vail on them to assist the Emperor either with 
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moMy or troops. For tfais purpose he oeitecl 
himself to the utmost in order to have a numeroiur 
1554. army early assembled cm the irontiers of the ISe^ 
theilands, and while one part of it laid waste the 
open country of Artms, the main body, under the 
Constable Montmorency, adyaneed towards die 
provinces of Liege and Hainault by the forest of 
Ardennes. 

The pro- fhe campaign was opened vith the siege rtf 

Mianns. Mariemburg, a town which the Queen of Hun* 

gary, the Governess of the Low Countoies, had 

finrtified at great expense; but being destitute (^ 

June 28. a sufident garrism, it surrendered in six dayflL 

Henry, elated with this success, put himself at the 

head of his army, and investing Bouvines, took it 

by assault, aftelr a short resistance. With eqnal 

facility he became master of Dinant ; and tbea 

turning to the left, bent his mar^ towards the 

The Bm- province of Artois. The large sums which the 

SSTtoS Emperor had remitted into England had so «- 

Btnust u. hausted his treasury, as to render his preparations, 

lit this juncture, slower and more dilatory Ihaa 

usual. He had no body of troopa to make head 

again^ the Frendi at their first entrance into his 

territories ; and though he drew together aU the 

Ibrces in the country in the utmost hurry, and gave 

the command of them to Emanuel Philibert ci 

iSavoy,'^ they were in no conditioa to hee an enemy 

so far sup^or in number. The Prince of Savoy, 

howevar, by his iK^tivity and good condu^. 
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flUkde tip for his want of troopi Bjr Watehilig all 
the mdtiotifi 4f the French at a distance, and by 
ehoosisg hiawown posts with skill, he put it out of i5d4. 
ti^eir power either to form any siegaof consequence 
or to attack him. Want of subsistence soon ob* 
Ugtd them to fall back towards their own frontiers^ 
after having burnt all the open towns, and having 
plundered the country through which they march- 
ed, with a eruelty alid liceme tMre becoming a 
Ibody of light troops than a toyal army led by a 
great monarch. 

BtTT Henry, that he might not dismiss iA» Atmf ^^ 
without ttttetnpting tome conqii^sts adequate to the invest 
great prepatationi^ as weD as sanguine hopes with ^^^ 
which he bad opened the^ campaign, inTcsted Ilenti» 
a pla^ darned in that age of great importanee^ as, 
by ita situation on the confines of Artoia aiEid the 
BoidMfnda» it covered the former provinee^ and 
frotiNrtea the parties whidi made inewsiom into 
the latter^ The town, which was stnmgly fortified, 
asid provided with a numerous garrison, made a 
gallant defemce ; but being warmly pteased by a 
powerful army, it mmst soon have yielded. The 
ikupefot, who at that time enjoyed a slunrt inter* 
t$k of ease firom the goitt, waa so solieitom to save 
it^ that althoi^ be tould bear so other motion 
but that of a litter, ho instantly put himself at the 
bead of hia amy, which having received sevend 
reinforcements, was now strong enough to appriauft 
the enemy. The French wer^ ea^er tp decide the 
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&te of Renti by a battle, and expected it from 
the Emperor's arrival in his camp ; but Charles 
15^4. avoided a general action mth great iodustry ; and 
as he had nothing in view but to save the town, 
he hoped to accomplish that without exposing him- 
self to the consequences of such a dangerous and 
doubtful event, . 



An action 
between 
the two 
armies^ 
Aug. 13. 



. Notwithstanding all his precautions, a dis- 
pute about a post, which both armies endeavoured 
to seize, brought on an engagement which proved 
almost general. The Duke of Guise, who com- 
manded the wing of the French which stood the 
brunt of the combat, displayed valour and conduct 
worthy of the defender of Metz ; the Ipiperialists, 
after an obstinate struggle, were repulsed; the 
French remained masters of the post in dispute ; 
and if the Constable, dther from his natural cau* 
tion and slowness, or from unwillingness to support 
a rival whom he hated, had not delayed bringing up 
the main body to second the impression whi<^ 
Guise had made, the rout of the enemy must have 
been aomplete. The Emperor, notwithstanding the 
loss which he ^ad sustained, continued in the same 
camp ; and the French being straitened for provi- 
sions, and finding it impossible to carry on the siege 
in the face of an hostile army, quitted their en* 
trenchments. They retired openly, courting the 
enemy to approach rather than shunning an en* 
gagement. 
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• But Charles having gained his end, suffered book; 
them to march off unmolested. As soon as his ^^' 
troops entered their own country, Henry threw 1554. 
garrisons into the frontier towns, and dismissed ^? l!^" 
the rest of the army. This encouraged the Impe- mvade^ 
rialists to push forward with a considerable body ^^^^y' 
of troops into Picardy, and by laying waste the 
country with fire and sword, they endeavoured 
to revenge themselves for the ravages which the 
French had committed in Hainault and Artois * 
But as they were not able to reduce any place of 
importance, they gained nothing more than the 
enemy had done by this cruel and inglorious me-? 
thod of carrying on the wan 

The arms of France were still more unsuccess- Affaire of 
ful in Italy. The footing which the French had ^^^' 
acquired in Siena occasioned much uneasiness to 
Cojsmo de Medici, the most sagacious and enter- 
prising of all the Italian princes. He dreaded the 
neighbourhood of a powerful people, to whom all 
who favoiured the ancient republican government 
in Florence would have recourse, as to their na- 
tural protectors, against that absolute authority 
which the Emperor had enabled him to usurp ; he CoBmo de 
knew how odious he was to the French on account ^£^ 
of his attachment to the Imperial party ; and he ^* '«- 
foresaw that if they were permitted to gather ikna!** 
strength in Siena, Tuscany would soon feel the 
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dlbets 0f tlidar resMtiMttt For these tetuMm* lie 
with the utmost solkitiide for tite exptil^ 
1554. sion of the French oat of the SieneiOt before ihey 
had time to establish theinselTes thoroughly in tlio 
country, or to receire such reinfereements finom 
France as would render it dangerous to sttadl( 
them. As this^ however, was properly the £m-' 
peror's hunness, who was called by his interest as 
well as honour to didodge those finrmidaUe iiitnid- 
' ers into the heart of his dominioss, Cosmo kboww 
ed to throw the whole burden of the enterprise m 
him ; and on that account had given no assiaftancs 
during the former campaign, but by advand^f 
some small sums of money towards the payuicBt 
of the Imperial troops. 

He n^or But 9$ the defence of the Netherlanda enetoss* 
theEmpe- ed all the Emperor^s attention, and his M»it« 
V^' tances into England had drained bis trsas«y, H 

was obvious that bis operations in Italy would bs 
fxtremely feeble; and Cosmo plainly perceited 
that if he himself did not take part openly in the 
war and act with vigour, the Frendi wottld seaMelf 
meet with any annoyance. A a his situatiou tea* 
dered this resolution necessary and unayoidal^ 
bis next care was to execute it in such a memiei 
that he might derive from it some otiker advantags 
beside that of driving the French out of his nei^ 
bourhood. With this view he despat^^ an envsy 
to Charles, offering to dedttre war against France 
and to reduce Siena at his own ebttrges» wl conditioa 
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timt he should be repaid whatever he might expendl book 
in the enterprise, and be permitted to retain all ^^ ^_/ 
his Gonqiieati until his demands were fully $ati8fied. lui* ' 
Cbarleis, to whom at Itfais juncture the war against 
Siena was an intderaUe burden, and who had nei- 
ther esqiedient nor resource that could enable him 
to cany it on with proper Tigour, dosed gladly with 
jAiis orerture; and Cosmo, wdl, acquainted with the 
low state of the Impmal finances, flattered him- 
^elf that the Emperor, finding it impossible to re- 
imbarse him, would suffer him to keep quiet pos* 
jsessum of whatever places he should conquer.* 

Full of these hopes, he made great prepara- Eiit« »- 
tions lor war ; and as the French King had turned ^^ 



the strength of his arms against the Netherlands, Pnn«- 
be did not despair of assembling such a body of 
yoften m would prove more than a sufiicient match 
for any Ibroe whidi Henry could bring into the 
field in Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one 
of his daughters to the Pope's nephew, to obtain 
asnstance from the Holy See, or at least to secure 
his remaining neutral. He attempted to detach 
the Duke of Orsini, whose &mily had been long 
attached to the French party, from his ancient 
eonlMerates, by bestowing on him another of his 
daughters ; and what was of greater consequence Qx^^^ 
than either of these, he engaged John James Me* i^^ann| 
decino. Marquis of M arignano, to take the com* ^ ^^^ 
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mand of his anny** This officer, from a very low 
condition in life, had raised himself through all 
1554. the ranks. of service to high command, and had 
displayed talents and acquired reputation in war 
which entitled him to he placed on a level with the 
greatest Generals in that martial age. Having 
attained a station of eminence so disproportionate 
to his hirth, he laboured with a fond solicitude to 
conceal his original obscurity, by giving out that 
he was descended of the family of Medici, to 
which honour the casiial resemblance of his name 
was his only pretension. Cosmo, happy that he 
could gratify him at such an easy rate, flattered 
his vanity in this point, acknowledged him as a 
relation, and permitted him to assume the armi 
of his family. Medecino, esLgex to serve the head 
of that family of which he now considered himsdf 
as a branch, applied with wonderful zeal and assi- 
duity to raise troops ; and as, during his long ser- 
vice, he had acquired great credit vnth the lead- 
ers of those mercenary bands which formed the 
strength of Italian armies, he engaged the most 
eminent of them to follow Cosmo's standard. 



iPeter 

Strozzi in- 
trusted 
wifefa the 
comroand 
4^f the 
French 
army in 
Italy. 



To q)pose this able General and the formi- 
dable army which he had assembled, the King of 
France made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Floren- 
tine nobleman who had resided long in France 
as an exile, and who had risen by his merit to 
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high rejmtation as well as command in the aUtny. 
He was the son of Philip Strozzi, who, in the year 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, had 1^54. 
concurred mth such ardour in the attempt to ex- 
pel the family of Medici out of Florence, in order 
to re-establish the ancient republican form ef gov* 
emment, and who had perished in the undertak- 
ing. The son inherited the implacable aversion 
to the Medici, as well as the same enthusiastic zeal 
for the liberty of Florence, which had animated 
his father, whose death he was impatient to re- 
venge. Henry flattered himself that his army 
would make rapid progress under a General whose 
zeal to promote his interest was roused and second- 
ed by such powerful passions ; especially as he had 
allotted him for the scene of action his native 
country, in which he had many powerful partisans, 
ready to facilitate all his operations. 

But how specious soever the motives might ap- The im-r 
pear which induced Henry to make this ehoice, it of^hir*^* 
proved fatal to the interests of France in Italy, choice. 
Cosmo, as soon as he heard that the mortal enemy 
of his family was appointed to take the command 
in Tuscany, concluded that the King of France 
aimed at something more than the protection of 
the Sienese, and saw the necessity of making ex- 
traordinary efforts, not merely to reduce Siena, but 
to save himself from destruction.* At the same 

* 

* Pecci Memorie di Siena^ vol. iv. p. 103, &:c 




time the Caidiiial of Ferrarai yrbo had the ebtiare 
_ _ direction of the French affiurs in Italy* oonndexel 
IM. Strozzi as a formidable rival in power^ and in or- 
der to j^eTent his acquiring any increase of au- 
thority from success^ he was extremdy remiss in 
supplying him either ¥dtli money to pay his treopK 
or i^ith provisions to support them. Stroiri him- 
self blinded by his resentment against the Me^ 
did, pushed on his opa»tions with th^ impetus^ 
sity of revenge rather than with the cautiofi and 
prudence becoming a great General. 



^The batde At first, however, he attacked several tovirns is 
^9, '^'^ the territory of Florence with such vigour as ohi^ 
ed Me<j[ecino, in order to check his pregxess^ td 
withdraw the greater part of his army from Stens^ 
whi<^ he had invested before Slroszi's arriral is 
Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole hwden ik 
military operations, the expense of wlkich must 
soon have exhausted bis revenues ; as neither the 
Viceroy #f Naples nor Governor <rf Milan were in 
condition to afford him any effectual aid ; and as 
the troops which Medecino had left in the campi 
before Siena could attempt nothing against it 
during bis absence, it was Strozzi's bi^^iiiess to 
have protracted the war, and to have transferred 
the seat of it into the territpri^^s of Fl<»:eneei 
but the hope of ruining l)is enany by one deei- 
Angucit 3. sive blow precipitated him into a general engi^ 
ment not far from Marciano. The armies werd 
nearly equal in number ; but a body of Italiad 
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^v^irff in which Stiwsi plaotd gre»t eo^fi^eiieeb Book 
li«.viDg fled without making any, resistance, either ^^ ""'^^ 
through the traudiery or cownrdice of the officers xs64,. 
vrho eommanded it, his infontry remained exposed ^ f|^^ 
to the attai^ks of all Modeoino's troops. JBlnoon* m d«ftau 
raged, however^ Vy S^trowi's prosence mi exampk^ ^ 
whe^ iU*tof f ^osiving » dangerous wound in ^ih 
deavouring to rally the oayalry, placed himself at 
the h^ad of tho intotry, and manifested an ad» * 
mirable preaenae <i^ mind as wall as extraordinary 
valour, they st^od their ground with great fim^ 
nesa, i^nd repulsed such of the enemy as ventured 
to approach thorn. But thoae gallant troops heing 
suRounded at lust on every side, and torn in 
pieces by a hattary of oannon which Medecino 
iNrought to bear upon theQi» the FlorentinQ cgvslry 
broke in on their flanks, and a gonoral rout en*' 
aued* Strozsi, ^int with the loss of blood, and 
deeply affected with the £ital consequences of his 
own rashness found the utmost difficulty in mak^ 
ing hia escape with a handful of men*^ , 

Mbdeciko returned immediately to the siege Mededno 
of Siena with his victorious forces ; and as Stroaai s^f" 
oould not, after the greatest effort of activity, col- 
lect as many men as to form the appearance of a 
regular army, he had leisure to carry on his ap^ 
preaches against the town without molestation. 



* Pecci Memorifi deUa Siena, vol iv, p. 157. 
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But the Sienese, instead of sinking into At&pinT 
upon this cruel disappointment of their only liope 
1554. of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves 
ttJiMd" ^ *^® utmost extremity, with that undaunted 
defended fortitude which the love of liberty alone can in-* 
Sn?Lf " spire. This generous resolution was warmly se^ 
Monluc. conded by Monluc, who commanded the French 
garrison in the town. The active and enterprisifng 
courage which he had displayed on many occasions 
had procured him this command ; and as he had 
ambition which aspired at the liighest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them 
but what he could derive from merit, he deter- 
mined to distinguish his defence of Siena by ex- 
traordinary efforts of > valoiu* and perseverance. 
For this purpose he repaired and strengthened the 
f<»:tifications with unwearied industry ; he trained 
the citizens to the use of arms, and accustomed 
them to go through the fatigues and dangers of 
service in common with the soldiers ; and as the 
enemy were extremely strict in guarding all the 
avenues to the city, he husbanded the provisions 
in the magazines with the most parsimonious eco- 
nomy, and prevailed on the soldiers as well as the 
citizens to restrict themselves to a very moderate 
daily allowance for their subsistence. Medecino, 
though his army was not numerous enough to 
storm the town by bpeii foi'ce, ventured twice to 
assault it by surprise ; but he was received each 
time with so much spirit, and repulsed with such 
loss, as discouraged him from repeating the at- 
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tempt, and left him no hopes of reducing the town book 
but by famine. v^^^*^^ 

1554. 

With this view he fortified his own camp with Mededno 
great care^ occupied all the posts of strength rouitd ^°^^^ 
the place, and having entirely cut off the hesi^d into a 
from any communication with the adjacent coun- ^^''^'^'• 
try, he waited patiently until necessity should 
compel them to open their gates. But their en« 
thusiastic jzeal for liberty made the citizens despise 
the distresses occasioned by the scarcity of provi- 
sions, and supported them long under all the mi- 
series of &mine : Monluc, by his example and ex* 
hortations, taught his soldiers to vie with them in 
patience and abstinence ; and it was not until they 
bad withstood a siege of ten months, until they 
bad eaten up all the horses, AogBf and other ani-* 
mals in the place, and were reduced almost to their 
last morsel of bread, that they proposed a capitula^ 
tion. Even then they demanded honourable U53. 
terms ; and as Cosmo, though no stranger to the 
extremity of their condition, was afraid that de- 
spair might prompt them to venture upon some 
wUd enterprise, he immediately granted them con- 
ditions more favourable than they could have ex- 
pected. 

The capitulation was made in the Emperor's AnrU 22. 

name, who engaged to take the republic of Siena obliged by 

under the protection of the Empire ; he promised ^^*^ 
to maintain the ancient liberties of the city, to al« 

VOL. IV. M 
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low the magistrates the full exercise of their fomt-^ 
er authority, to secure the citizens in the undifr^ 
turbed possession of their privileges and property ;; 
he granted an ample and unlimited pardon ta all' 
who had borne arms against him ; he reserved to 
himself the right of placing a garrison in the 
town, but engaged not to rebuild the citadel with- 
out the consent of the citizens. Monluc and his 
French garrison were allowed to march out with 
all the honours of war. 



Many of 
the Sien- 
ese retire 
to MoQte- 
Alcino; 



and esta- 
blish a free 
govem- 
inciiit there 



Medi^cino' observed the articles of capitulatioBi 
as far as depended on him, with great exactness^ 
No violence or insult whatever was offeied to the 
inhabitants, and the French garrison was treated 
vnth all the respect due to their spirit and brave* 
ry. But many of the citizens suspecting, from 
the extraordinary facility with which they had 
obtained such favourable conditions, that the Em- 
peror as well as Cosmo would take the first oppor- 
tunity of violating them, and disdaining to possess 
a precarious liberty which depended on the will of 
another, abandoned the place of their nativity, 
and accompanied the French to Mont^-Alcino^ 
Porto Ercole, and other small towns in the terri- 
tory of the republic. They established in Mont& 
Alcino the same model of government to which 
they had been accustomed at Sieua^ and appoint- 
ing magistrates with the same titles and jurisdic- 
tion, solaced themselves with this image of their 
ancient liberty. 
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*raE fears of the Sienese concerning the fate of book 
their country were not imaginary, or their suspi- v^ ^. V^^ 
cion of the Emperor and Cosmo ill-founded ; for 1555. 
no sooner had the Imperial troops taken posses- S^lf^lf^ 
sion of the town, than Cosmo, without regarding the citi- 
the articles of capitulation, not only displaced the ^"^were*^ 
magistrates Mfho were in office, and nominated subjected. 
new ones devoted to his own interest, hut com- 
manded all the citizens to deliver up their arms 
to persons whom he appointed to receive them. 
They submitted to the former from necessity, 
though with all the reluctance and regret which 
men accustomed to liberty feel in obeying the first 
commands of a inaster. * They did not yield the 
same tame obedience to the latter ; and many per- 
sons of distinction, rather than degrade them- 
selves from the rank of freemen to the condition 
of slaves by surrendering their arms, fled to their 
countrjnmen at Mont6- Alcino, and chose to endure 
all the hardships .and encounter all the dangers 
which they had reason to expect in that new sta- 
tion, where they had fixed the seat of their republic. 

V 

Cosmo, not reckoning himself secure while Cosmo at- 
such numbers of implacable and desperate ene- who^had^ 
mies were settled in his neighbourhood and re- retired. 
tained any degree of power, solicited Medecino to 
attack them in their different places of retreat, 
before they had time to recruit their strength and 
spirits after the many calamities which they had 
suffered. He prevailed on him, though his army 
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was much weakened by hard duty during the 
si^e of Siena, to invest Porto Ercole; and the 
1555. fortifications being both slight and incomplete^ 
the besieged were soon compelled to open their 
June 13. gates. An unexpected order which M edecino re- 
ceived from the Emperor, to detach the greater 
part of his troops into Piedmont, prevented far- 
ther operations, and permitted the Sienese exiles 
to reside for some time undisturbed in Mont6- 
Alcino. But their unhappy countrymen who re- 
mained at Siena were not yet at the end of their 
sufferings^ for the Emperor, instead of adhering 
to the articles of capitulation, granted his son 
Philip the investiture of that city and all its de- 
pendencies ; and Francis de Toledo, in the name 
of their new master, proceeded to settle the civil 
and military government, treated them like a con- 
quered people, and subjected them to the Spanish 
yoke, without paying any regard whatever to 
their privileges or ancient form of government.* 

Opera- The Imperial army in Piedmont had been so 

riedmont. feeble for some time, and its commander so in- 
active, that the Emperor, in order to give vigour 
to his operations in that quarter, found it neces- 
sary not only to recal Medecino's troops from 
Tuscany while in the career of conquest, but to 



* Sleid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 626, 537. Joan. Camerarii 
adnot. rer. prsecipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap. Freheruu^ 
voi. iii. p. 564. Peed Memorie della Siena, iv. 64, &c- 
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employ in Piedmont a General of such reputation book 
and abilities as might counterbalance the great ^_ ^^'_ 
military talents of the Maresehal Brissac, who 1555. 
was at the head of the French forces in that 
country. 

He pitched on the Duke of Alva for that pur- Charles 
pose ; but that choice was as much the eflfect of ^frhie 
a court intrigue as of his opinion with respect to of Alva 
the Duke's merit. Alva had long made court to Bimotb«r^ 
Philip with the utmost assiduity, and hgd endea^ 
Toured to work himself into his confidence by all 
the insinuating arts of which his haughty and inr 
flexible nature was capable. As he nearly re- 
sembled that prince in many features of his cha- 
racter, he began to gain much of his good-will. 
Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, who 
dreaded the progress which this formidable rival 
made in his master's affections, had the address to 
prevail with the Emperor to name Alva to this 
command. The Duke, though sensible that he 
owed this distinction ^to the malicious arts of an 
enemy who had no other aim than to remove him 
at a distance from court, was of such punctilious 
honour that he would not decline a command that 
appeared dangerous and difficult, but at the same 
time was so haughty, that he would not accept of 
it but on his own terms, insisting on being ap- ,. 
pointed the Emperor's Vicar-general in Italy, 
vdth the supreme military command in all the 
Imperial and Spanish territpri^es in that country^ 
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BOOK' Charles granted all bis demands; and he took 
y_^^'_^ possession of his new dignity with almost unlimit* 
1555. ed authority. 

His opera- jjjg g^gj. operations, however, were neither pro- 

tions tliere «■;./• . -t ^ 

inconsid^ portioned to his former reputation and the exten- 
sive powers with which he was invested, nor did 
they come up to the Emperor's expectations. 
Brissac had under his command an army which, 
though inferior in number to the Imperialists, 
was composed of chosen troops, which having 
grown old in service in that country, where every 
town was fortified, and every castle capable of 
being defended, were perfectly acquainted with 
the manner of carrying on war there. By their 
valour and his own good conduct, Brissac not 
only defeated all the attempts of the Imperial- 
ists, but added new conquests to the territories 
of which he was formerly master. Alva, after 
having boasted with his usual arrogance, that 
he would drive the French out of Piedmont in 
a few weeks, was obliged to retire into winter- 
quarters, with the mortification of being unable to 
preserve entire that part of the country of which 
the Emperor had hitherto kept possession** 

As the operations of this campaign in Pied- 
mont were indecisive, those in the Netherlands 



* Thuan. lib. xv. 529- Guichenon Hist, de Savoye, torn. 
I 670. 
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iTOpe inconsiderable, neither the Emperor nor book 

IKing of France being able to bring into the field .^^ '_. 
^n army strong enough to undertake any enter- 1555. 

prise of moment. But what Charles wanted in ^ co^spii 

* racv to D©«» 

ferce he endeavoured to supply by a bold strata- tray Metz 
gem, the success of which would have been equal ^avs^ij^^ 
to thftt of the most vigorous campaign. During 
the siege of Metz, Leonard, Father Guardian of 
a convent of Franciscans in that city, had insinu- 
ated himself far into the esteem and favour of the 
Duke of Guisje, by his attachment to the French. 
Seing a man of an active and intriguing spirit, he 
had been extremely useful both in animating the 
inhabitants to sustain with paTtience all the hard- 
ships of the siege, and in procuring intelligence of 
the enemy's designs and motions. The merit of 
those important services, together with the warm 
recommendation" of the Duke of Guise, secured 
him such high confidence with \aeUeville, vrho 
was appcniited Governor of Metz when Guise left 
the town, that he was permitted to converse or 
43orrespond with whatever persons he thought fit, 
«nd nothing that he did created :any suspicion. 
This monk, from the levity natural to bold and 
projecting adventurers ; or from resentment against 
the French, who had not bestowed on him such 
rewards as he thought due to his x)wn merit ; or 
tempted, by the unlimited confidence which was 
placed in him, to imagine that he might carry on 
and accomplish any scheme with perfect security, 



of it. 
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BOOK formed a design of betraying Metz to the Imperi- 
,_, ' ^ ^ alists. 

1555. 

The plan He communicated his intentions to the Queea* 
dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low 
Countries in the name of her brother. She ap- 
proving, without any scruple, an act of treachery 
from which the Emperor might derive such signal 
advantage, assisted the Father Guardian in con- 
certing the most proper plan for insuring its suc- 
cess. They agreed that the Father Guardian 
should endeavour to gain his monks to concur in 
promoting the design ; that he should introduce 
into the convent a certain number of chosen sdi- 
diers, disguised in the habit of friars ; that when 
pvery thing was ripe for execution, the Grovemor 
of Thionville should march towards Metz in the 
night with a considerable body of troops, and at- 
' tempt to scalo. the ramparts ; that while the gar- 
rison was employed in resisting the assailants, the 
monks should set fire to the town in different 
places ; that the soldiers who lay concealed should 
3ally out of the convent, and attack those who de- 
fended the ramparts in the rear. Amidst the uni- 
versal terror and confusion which events so unex- 
pected would occasion, it was not doubted but that 
the Imperialists might become masters of the town. 
As a recompense for this service, the Father Guar* 
dian stipulated that he should be appointed Bi- 
shop of Metz ; and ample rewards were promised 
to such of his monks as should be most active in 
co-operating with him. 
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Thb Father Gu^diaii accomplished what he book 
had undertaken to perform with great secrecy and ^^J'_, 
despatch. By his authority and arguments, as is&s. 
wqU as hy the project of wealth and honours ^^v^^ 
which he set hefore his monks, he prevailed on 
all of them to enter into the conspiracy. He in- 
troduced into the convent, without being sus- 
pected, as miany soldiers as were thought suffi- 
cient The Governor of ThionviUe, apprised in 
due time of the design, bad assembled a proper 
number of troops for executing it ; and the mo- 
ment approached which probably would have 
wrested from Henry the most important of all his 
eonquests. 

But, happily for France, on the very day that its dia- 
was fixed for striking the blow, Vielleville, an able ^^^' 
and vigilant officer, received information from a 
spy whom he entertained at ThionviUe, that cer- 
tain Franciscan friars resorted frequently thither, 
and were admitted to many private conferences 
with the Governor, who was carrying on prepar- 
ations for some military enterprise with great des- 
patch, but with a most mysterious secrecy. This 
was sufficient to awaken Vielleville's suspicions. 
Without communicating these to any person, he 
instantly visited the convent of Franciscans ; de- 
tected the soldiers who were concealed there ; and 
forced them to discover as much as they knew 
concerning the nature of the enterprise. The 
Father Guardian^ who had gone to Thionvilte 
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that be might put the lai^t kMxA to Ms machin- 
_ ations, was seized at the gate as be returned ; and 
16S6. be, in order to save himself from the rack, imrealed 
all the icircumstances of the <»n«piracy. 

A body of ViELLEViLLE, not satisfied with having seized 
ists do- the traitors and having frustrated their schemes^ 
^^**^ was solicitous to take advantage of the discoveries 
which he Imd made, so as to be revenged on the 
Imperialists. For this purpose he marched out 
with the best troops in his garrison, and placing 
these in ambush near the road by which the Fa- 
ther Guardian had informed him that' the Gover- 
nor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell 
upon the Imperialists with great fury, as they ad- 
vanced in perfect security, without suspecting asy 
danger to be near. Con£)unded at this suddai 
attack by an enemy whom they icxpected to slar- 
' prise, they made little resistance; and a great part 

of the troops employed in this liervice, among 
whom were many persons of distinction, was killed 
or taken prisoners. Bef(»:e next morning Vielle- 
ville returned to Metz in triumph. 

The con- Jfo resolution was taken for some time eon- 
punished. ccming the fate of the Father Guardian and his 
monks, the firamers and . conductors of this dan- 
gerous conspiracy. Regard for the honour of a 
body so numerous and respectable as the Fran- 
ciscans, and unwillingness to afford a subject of 
triumph to the enemies of the Romish church by 
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their disigrace, seem to have oceasioned this delay, book 
But at length the necessity of inflicting exem- ^^^.^^ 
plary punishment upon them, in order to deter i5a5» 
others from venturing to commit the same crime, 
became so evident, tha|; orders were issued to pro* 
eeed to their trial The guilt was made apparent 
by the clearest evidence ; and sentence of death 
was passed upon the Father Guardian, tc^ether 
with twenty monks. On the evening previous 
to the day fixed for their execution, the jailer 
took them out of the dungeons in which they had 
hitherto been confined separately, and shut them 
aU up in one great room, that they might confess 
their sins one to another, and join together in 
preparing for a future state. But as soon as 
they w^e left alone, instead of employing them- 
selves in the religious exercises suitable to their 
condition, they began to reproach the Father 
Gus^'dian and four of the senior monks who had 
been most active in seducing them, for their inor« 
dinate ambition, which had brought such misery 
on them, and such disgrace upon their order.—- 
From reproaches they proceeded to curses and ex- 
ecrations, and, at last, in a phrenzy of rage and 
despair, they fell upon them with such violence, 
that they murdered the Father Guardian on the 
spot, and so disabled the other four, that it 
became necessary to carry them next morning 
in a cart, together with the dead body of the 
Father Guardian, to the place of execution. 
Six of the youngest were pardoned, the rest suf* 
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BOOK fered ihe punishment which their crime merit- 
w^ ed.* 

1555. 

A firaideM THOUGH both parties, exhausted by the length 
tion^ of the war, carried it on in this knguishipg man- 
^Wi^ ^^^' neither of them showed any disposition to 
peace. listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole, in- 
deed, laboured with all the zeal becoming his piety 
and humanity to re-establish concord among the 
princes of Christendom. He had not only per- 
suaded his mistress, the Queen of England, to en- 
ter warmly into his sentiments, and to offer her 
mediation to the contending powers, but had pre- 
vailed both on the Emperor and King of France 
to send their plenipotentiaries to ^ village betweeo 
Gravelines and Ardres. He himself, together 
with Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, repaired 
thither, in order to preside as mediators in the con- 
ferences which were to be held for adjusting all 
the points in difference. But though each of the 
monarchs committed this negotiation to some of 
their ministers in whom they placed the greatest 
confidence, it was sopn evident that they came to- 
gether with no sincere desire of accommodation. 
May 91. Each proposed articles so extravagant, that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting in vain all his zeal and ad- 
dress in order to persuade them to relinquish 

* Thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Bdcar. Com, Rer. GaL S66, 
Memoirs du Marech. Vieneviile, par M. Charloiz, torn. iii« 
p. 249, &c. p. 347. Par. 1757. 
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«ae1i extravagant demands and to consent to the 
substitution of more equal conditions, became 
sensible of the folly of wasting time in attempting i^ls, 
to re-establish concord between those whom their 
obstinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke off the 
conference, and returned to England.* 

During these transactions in other parts of Aflfeinof 
Europe, Germany enjoyed such profound tran* • 
quillity as afforded the diet full leisure to deli* 
berate, and to establish proper regulations concern- 
ing a point of the^eatest consequence to the in« 
temal peace of the Empire. By the treaty ot 
Fassau, in one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
two, it had been referred to the next diet of iha 
Empire to confirm and perfect the plan of reli- 
gious pacification which was there agreed upon. 
The terror and confdsiion with which the violent 
commotions excited by Albert of Brandenburg 
had filled Germany, as well as the constant at- 
tention which Ferdinand was obliged to give to 
the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto prevented 
the holding a diet, though it had been summon- 
ed, soon after the conclusion of the treaty, to meet 
at Augsburg. 

But as a diet was now necesfiary on many ac>» i>i«t hdd 
eounts, Ferdinand, about the beginning of this bure^d 
year, had repahred to Augsburg. Tliough few of ^^^- 
the princes were present either in person or by speech in 

■ it. 

* Thuan. lib. xv. p. 523. Mem, de Ribier, torn. ii. p. 6l5. 
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their deputies, he opened the assembly by a speeclr^ 
in which he proposed a termination of the dissen- 
U66. sions to vhieh the new tenets and contreversies 
with r^[ard to religion had given rise, not only as 
the first and great business of the diet, but as 
the point which both the Emperor and he had 
most at heart. He represented the innumerable 
obstacles which the Emperor had to surmount be- 
fore he could procure the convocation of a general 
council, as well as the fatal accidents which had 
for some time retarded and had at last suspended 
the consultations of that assembly. He observ-* 
ed, that experience had already taught them how 
vain it was to expect any remedy for evils which 
demanded immediate redress from a general coun« 
oil, the assembling of which would either be pre- 
vented, or its deliberations be interrupted by the 
' dissensions and hostilities of the princes of Chris- 
tendom: That a national council in Germany, 
which, as some imagined, might be called with 
greater ease, and deliberate with more perfect se* 
curity, was an assembly of an unprecedented na- 
ture, the jurisdiction of which was uncertain in 
its extent, and the form of its proceedings unde- 
fined : That in his opinion, there remained but 
one method for composing their unhappy differ- 
ences, which, though it had been often tried with- 
out success, might yet prove effectual, if it were 
attempted with a better and more pacific spirit 
than had appeared on former occasions ; and that 
was to choose a few men of learning, abilities^ and 
moderation, who, by discussing the disputed arti- 
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eles in an amicable eonference, might explain book 

tbem in such a manner as to bring the contend- .^ '^^ 
ing parties either to unite in sentiment or to diSkx 1666. 
tnth charity. 

This speech being ''printed in edmmon form Su^doiw 
and dispersed over the Empire, revived the fears of thePro^ 
and jealousies of the Protestants : Ferdinand, ^^^^ 
they observed with much surprise, had not once 
mentioned, in his address^ to the diet, the treaty 
of Fassau, the stipulations of which they consid^ 
ered as the great security of their religious libertyw 
The suspicions to which this gave rise, wiere con- 
firmed by the accounts which they daily received 
of the extreme severity with which Ferdinand 
treated their Protestant brethren in his hereditary 
dominions ; and as it was natural to consider his 
actions as the surest indication of his intentions, 
this diminished their confidence in those pompous 
professions of moderation and of zeal for the re- 
establishment of concord, to which his practice 
seemed to be so repugnant 

The arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom the These &- 
Pope had appointed to attend the diet as his nun- the arrival 
do, completed their conviction, and left them no fi^^^^* 
room to doubt that some dangerous machination Pope ta 
was forming against the peace or safety of the 
Protestant church. Julius, elated with the unex- 
pected return of the English nation from apostasy, 
began to flatter himself that the spirit of mutiny 
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BOOK and revolt having now spent its force, the liappy 
period was come when the church might resume 
its ancient authority, and be obeyed by the people 
with the same tame submission as formerly. Full 
of these hopes, he had sent Morone to Augsburg, 
with instructions to employ his eloquence to ex- 
cite the Grermans to imitate the laudable example 
of the English, and his political address in order 
to prevent any decree of the diet to the detriment 
of the Catholic faith. As Morone inherited from 
his father, the Chancellor of .Milan, uncommon 
talents for negotiation and intrigue, he could 
hardly have failed of embarrassing the measures 
of the Protestants in the diet, or of defeating 
whatever they aimed at obtaining in it for their 
&rther security. 

The death BuT an unforeseen event delivered them £rom 
Ijj^ ^ all the danger which they had reason to appre-^ 
hend from Morone's presence. Julius, by aban- 
dohing himself to pleasures and amusements, no 
less unbecoming his age than his character, hav- 
ing contracted such habits of dissipation, that any 
serious occupation, especially if attended with dif- 
ficulty, became an intolerable burden to him, had 
long resisted the solicitations of his nephew to 
hold a consistory, because he expected there a vio^ 
lent opposition to his schemes in favour of that 
young man. But when all the pretexts which 
he could invent for eluding this request were ex- 
hausted, and at the same time his indolent aver« 
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sioa to bii8ia6$6 continueid te grpivi^ upon him he ^^^^ 
f^gl^ed indisposJLtion mther tlwn yield to bis ne- wv:,-/ 
ph^w's importimity ; and lii$i he »9^ht giv^e the ms. 
deceit 9 gr^»ter ^eolow of probaWCy, he not ai4y 
eoi9^ned bimaelf to hi$ /fltpartmeojb^ biiit c^bangc^ 
bis usual diet and i9Cianuer .<^ Jl^^e; By persii#Big 
ijoo loi^ in noting tbas ridiculow p^t» be con- 
tracted a real idiseia^e^ of wbicb be died in It few 
4ays^ leaving his in&ni^jas jmiMon tbe Cpxdintd 4e March ss^ 
Monte to bear bis namcj an4 to di^ace tbe dig* 
nity which he bad conferred tipon him* A» soon The nm* 
as Morone beard of his.deal^, be sat out abi$i|rf;iy fo^Roi^e« 
from Augsburg, where he had resided only a few 
days, that he ought be present at the election of 
a new ponti^ff. 

Oke Gtoae .of their mspmojif; tad feai:s (being ^er^v 
thus removed, tbe Pxotestwts soon became b^- ' ^i ^f^** 
rible tbikt tbek conjeotnres ccmcenung Feudinand's ^^^^^.^ 
mte^imfi, boweyer specious, were JUl-founded. ^ot^t. 
jand that ike b^ Jblo thoughts of vadating khe w- ^^ 
tides favourdsJe to ;tbem in the treaty of Paasan. 
}Cbaxles, &qv(x the dime jbhad Mauiioe had defae^ted 
. afl Im schemes An (the £mpiee, and ovestum^ tibe 
^great system of i^eiigiQius and /civjl deqiotism whioh 
. lie liad almost eatabluihed tthere, ^ave iUttle atten- 
tion to the ^ntesnal govjecnaient of X^eianany, and 



* Oniiphr. PaniriDiua de Vitis f oixlafictun^ pi 390« Thiun. 
lib, XV. 517- * 
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permitted hifif brother to pursue whatever me&ttf«» 
he judged most salutary and expedient. Ferdi- 
nand, less ambitfoUs and enterprising than* the 
Emperor, instead of resuming a plan which he; 
mth power and resources so far superior, had 
&iled of accomplishing, endeafvoured to attach the 
]^rince8 o£ the Empire to hi& family by an admi^ 
nistration uniformly moderate and equitable. T0 
this he gave; at present, particular attention, be^ 
cause his situation at this juncture rendered ft | 
necessary to court their &vour and support witik. 
more than usual assiduity. 



Charles €kARLEs had again resumed his favourite pro- 

sumed his jcct of acquiring the Imperial crown for his strn 
StCTi^ Philip, the prosecution of which the reception it 
the sue- had? met with when first proposed had obliged him 
STehi!*^ to suspend^ but had not induced him to relinquisA. 
pire. This led him warmly to renew his request to his 

brother, that he would accept of some compensa- 
tion for his prior right of succession, and sacrifice 
that to the grandeur of the house of Austria. 
Ferdinand, who was as little dii^osed as formerly 
to give such an extraordinary proof of self-denial, 
being sensible that in order to defeat this schema, 
nof only the most inflexible firmness on his part, 
but a vigorous declaration from the princes of tlie 
Empire in behalf of his title, were requisite, waa 
willing to purchase their favour by gratifying 
them in every point that they deemed interesting 
or essential. 
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fi At the same time he stodd in need of imthe- book 

■xrr 

i diate and exti'aordinary aid from the Gennanic .^^^ ^ 
i body, as the Turks* after having wrested from 1555. 
! him great part of his Hungarian territories, were ^yg^^' 
I ready to attack the provinces still suhject to his to invade 
authority with a formidable army, against which "^^y- 
be could bring no equal force into the field. For 
this aid from Germany he could not hope, if the 
internal peace of the Empire were not established 
on a foundation solid in itself, and which should 
appear, even to the Protestants, so secure and so 
permanent, as might not only allow them to en- 
gage in a distant war with safety, but might en* 
courage them to act in it with vigour. 

A STEP taken by the Protestants themselves, ^^ »» 
a short tipe afler the opening of the diet, rendered some steps 
him still more cautious of giving them any new Sj^^S-^^ 
• cause of offence. As soon as the publication of testants. 
Ferdinand's^ speech awakened the fears and suspi- 
cions which have been mentioned, the Electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, together with the Land- 
grave of Hesse, met at Naumburg, and confirm* ' 
ing the ancient treaty of confraternity which had 
long united their families, they added to it a new 
article, by which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to adhere to the Confession of Augs- 
burg, and to maintain the doctrine which it con- 
tained in their respective dominions.* 



M«k 



* Chytraei Saxonia^ 480, 
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Feedinand, influenced by all these consider* 
ations, employed his utmost address in conduct* 
"1555^ ing the deliberations of the diet, so as not to ex- 
Ferdinand ^^^ jh^ jealousy of a party on whose friendship 
promote he depended, and whose enmity, as they had not 
mod^" only taken the alarm, but had b^un to prepare 
for their defence, he had so much reason to dread* 
The members of the diet readily agreed to Ferdi- 
nand's proposal of taking the state of religion into 
consideration previous to any other business. But 
as soon as they entered upon it, both parties dis- 
covered all the zeal and animosity whicb a sub- 
ject 80 interesting naturally engenders, and which 
the rancour of controv^sy, together with the 
violence of dvil war, had inflamed to the highest 
pitch. 

The pre- The Ptotestauts contended,' that the security 
the Catho- which they claimed in consequrace of the treaty ei 
^tou I^^s^^ should extend, without limitation, to aB 
ants. who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of Luther, 
Or who should hereafter embrace it. The Catho- 
' lies having first of all asserted the Pope's right as 
' the supreme and final judge with respect to all ar- 
ticles of faith, declared, that though, on account 
of the present situation of the Empire, and for the 
sake of peace, they were willing to confirm the tO' 
leration granted by the treaty of Passau to such as 
had already adopted the new opinions, they must 
insist that this indulgence should not be extended 
either to those cities which had conformed to the 
Interim, or to such ecclesiastics as should &r tile 
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Ittture apostatise from the» church of Rome. It 
was no easy matter to reeoncile such opposite pre- 
tensions, which were supported on each side hy isW. 
the most elaborate arguments, and the greatest 
acrimony of expression that the abilities or zeal 
of theologians long exercised in disputation could 
suggest. Ferdinand, however, by his address and 
perseverance ; by softening some things on each 
aide; by putting a favourable meaning upon 
others ; by representing incessantly the necessity 
las well as the advantages of concord ; and by threat- 
ening on some occasionis, when all other considera- 
tions were disregarded, to dissolve the diet, brought 
them at length to a conclusion in which they all 
^agreed. 

» 
Conformably to this, a Recess was framed, Sept. 25. 
^proved of, and published with the uusual forma- ofrJ^^ 
lities. The following are the chief articles which establish^ ' 
it contained ;-r-That spch princes and cities as 
have declared their approbation of the Confession 
of Augsburg, shall be permitted to profess the 
doctrine and exercise the worship which it autho- 
rises, without interruption or molestation from the 
^Emperor, the JCing of the Romans, or any power 
or person whatsoever; that the Protestants, on 
their part, shall give no disquiet to tibe princes 
and states who adhere to the tenetfi and rites of 
the church of Rome ; , that for the ^ure, no at- 
tempt shall he made towards terminating religious 
differences but by the gentle and paoi^c methods 
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of persuasion and conference ; that the Popislh ec* 
clesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in 
such states as receive the Confession of "Aiugs- 
burg ; that such as had seized the bepefices or re-^ 
venues |of the church, previous to the treaty of 
FassaUy shall retain possession of them, and be 
liable to no persecution in the Imperial chamber 
on that account ; that the supreme civil power in 
every state shall have right to establish what form 
of doctrine and worship it shall deem proper, and 
if any of its subjects refuse to conform to -these, 
^shall permit them to remove with all their effects 
whithersoever they shall please ; that if any pre- 
late or ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Ro- 
n\ish religion, he shall instantly relinquish 'his 
diocese or benefice, and it shall be lawful for those 
in whom the right of nomination is vested, to pro- 
ceed immediately to an election, as if the office 
were vacant by death or translation, and to ap- 
point a successor of undoijbted attachment to the 
ancient system,* 



Reflec- Such are the capital articles in this famous 

thTpi^ Recess, which is the basis of religious peace in 
gressofthe Germany, and the botad of union among its va- 
of tolera- tious states, the sentiments of which are so ex- 
^^ tremeiy dififerent with respect to points the most 

interesting as well as important. In our age and 
nation, to which the idea of toleration is familiar, 



Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 36S. Pallav. p. 11, l6l. 
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audits benefidal effects/w^U known, it m^j saem book 
strange that a method of terminating their disaen* Si^^-v^ 
sions, so suitable to the mild and charitable , spirit 15^. 
^i the Christian jreMgion, did not sooner oecur to 
the contending parties. But this expedient, Jbow- 
ever salutary, wwas «o repugnant jto the sentiments 
*nd practice of Christians during many ages, that 
it did not lie obvious to discovery. Amoi^ the 
iMicient heathens, all whose deities were ioc^.and 
tutelary, -diversity of sentiments concemii\g the 
object or rites of religious worship seems to have 
been no source of animosity, .because the acknonr- 
lodging veneration to be due to any one god did 
not imply xlenial of the existence or the power of 
any other god; nor were the modes and rites .of 
w^orship established in one country di^con^patible 
iwith those which ot^er nations approved of and 
j^beerved. TVs the errors in their system of 
theology were ^f such a nature as to be product ^ 
ive of concord; and notwithstanding the anuM$r 
ing number of their deities, as well, as ithe infinite 
variety of their ceremonies, a sociable and .tolerate 
ing spirit subsisted almost universally in the Fa- 
;gan wodd 

But when the Christian revelation declared 
one Supreme Being to be ^ the sole object of re- 
ligious veneration, and prescribed the form of wor- 
iship most acceptable to liim, whoever admitted 
the truth of it held^ of consequence, every other 
system of religion as a deviation from what was 
established by divine authority to be &lse and 
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boor: impious. Hence arose the zeal of the first conr 
^^' y^rts tof the Christian faith in propagating ite 
1555. (dddtrinea, and the ardour with which they labour- 
,ed f d otrertnm every other form of worship^ They 
entployed, however, for this j^nrpose, no methods 
but fitteh M suited the nature of ireligion. By 
the ferine of powerful arguments they convinced 
the Understanding's of men ; by the charms of su- 
perior virtue they allured and captivated their 
he^rtn. At length the civil power declared iif 
favour of Christianity ; and though numbers, imi- 
tating the example of their superiors, crowded in- 
to the churchy many still adhered to their andent 
sUperistitions. Enn^ed at their obstinacy, the 
iDinisters of religion, whose 2eal was still unabat- 
ed, though theit sanctity and virtue were much 
clitninished) foi^ot so far the nature of their own 
tDisftion, and of the argumenti^ which they ot^i^ 
tie> have employed, that they armed the Imperial 
p6^ef against these unhappy men, and as they 
|;ioUld not persuade^ they tried to compel them to 
belleviB. 

At the same time, controversies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various causes, 
among Christians themselves, and the same un- 
hallowed weapons which had first been used against 
the enemies of their religion, were turned against 
each other. Every zealous disputant endeavour- 
ed to interest the civil magistrate In his cause, 
and each in his turn employed the secular ana 
to crush or to fextermiilate his opponents. Not 
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l<mg aftet, the Bishops of Rome put in their 
daiu to in&lUbility in explaining articles of faith 
and deciding points in controversy ; and bold as uss. 
the pretension was, they, by their artifices and 
perseverance, imposed on the credulity of man* 
kind, and brought them to recognise it. To doubt 
QT to deily any doctrine to which these unerring 
instructors had given the sanction of their appro- 
bation, was held to be not only a resisting of truth, 
bnt an act of rebellion against their sacred autho- 
rity : and the secular power, of which, by various 
arts, they had acquired the absolute direction, was 
instantly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, during 
many centuries, to see speculative opinions propa- 
gated <Hr defended, by force ; the charity and mu- 
tiwl f(Mrbearance which Christianity reeommends 
with so much warmth were fergotten ; the sacred 
rights of conscience and of private judgment were 
unheard of; and not only the idea of toleration, 
but even the word itself in the sense now affixed 
to it was unknown. A right to extirpate error 
by force was universally allowed to be the prero- 
gative of such as possessed the knowledge of truth; 
and as each party of Christians believed that they 
had got possession of this invaluable attainment, 
they all claimed and exercised, as far as they were 
able, the rights which it was supposed to convey. 
The Roman Catholics, as their system rested oi^ 
the decisions of an infallible judge, never doubted 
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i^hdX truth was on their side, and openly cdleel 
the civil power to repel the impious and heretical 
u^6. innovators who had risen v^ against it. The Pro- 
testants, no less confident that their doctrine ^waa 
ivell-founded, . required, with equal ardour^ the 
princes of their party to check «udi as presumed 
to impugn it Luther, Calvin, Craamw, Koox* 
the founders of the reformed <^burch in their res- 
pective countries, as far as they had power and op- 
portunity, inflicted the same punishments up<m 
such as called in question any article in their 
creeds which were denounced gainst their own 
disciples by the church of Rome. To their £d* 
lowers, and perhaps to their opponents, it would 
have appeared a uyvoftom* of diffidence in the 
goodness^ of their cause, or an aeknowlec^m^t 
jthat it was not well-founded, if they bad not ^n^ 
{)loyed in its defence all those means which it was 
;$upposed truth had.a.^ght to employ. 

It was towards the dose of the seventeenth cen- 
tury before toleration, under its present form, vvas 
admitted first into the republic, of the United Pro- 
vinces, and fpcMn thence introdiwed into England 
Long experience -of the calamities jflowing from mu- 
tual persecution, the influence of free government, 
the light and humanity fJcquired * by the progress 
^f science, together with the prudence and au4ho^ 
rity of the civil magistrate, were all requisite in 
order to establish a regulation so repugn juit to the 
ideas which ^ the different sects had adopted, from 
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imstakeB conceptions concerning the nature of re- book 

ligion and the rights of truth, or which all of them ._^J'_. 
had derived from the erroneous maxims establish- i$s5. 
ed by the church of Romife. 

The Recess of Augsburg, it is evident, was Advan- 
fbunded on no such liberal and enlarged sentiments ^^eii- 
ccmceming freedom of religious inquiry or the na- ^^^ 
ture of toleration. ^ It wiis. nothing more than a the Lu- 
scheme of pacification which political considera- ^^^^'^5; 
tion alone had suggested to the contending par- 
ties, and regard for their mutual tranquillity and 
safety had rendered necessary. Of this, there can 
he no stronger proof than an article in the Recess 
itself, by which the benefits of the pacification 
are declared to extend only to the -Catholics . on 
the one side, and to such as adhered to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg on the other; The follower^ 
of ZuingUus and Calvin remained, in consequence 
of that exclusion, withoiit any protection from the 
rigour of the laws denounced against heretics. 
Nor did they obtain any legal security until the 
treaty of Westphalia, near a century after this 
period, provided that they should be admitted t6 
enjoy, in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, all 
the advantages and protection which the Recess 
of Augsburg affords. ' - \ 

But if the , followers of Luther were highly ^^^JJl 
pleased with the security which they acquired by 
this Recess, such as adhered to the ancient system 
had no less reason to be satisfied vrith that ar* 
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tide in it which preserved entire to the Romao 
Catholic church the benefices of such eeclesias* 
J&S6. tics as should hereafter renounce its doctrii]6& 
This article, known in Germany by the name ot 
the Ecclesiastical Seservation, was apparently 
80 confonnahle to the idea and to the rights of an 
established church, and it seemed so equitable to 
prevent revenues which had been originally appro- 
priated for the maintenance of persons attached 
to a certain system from being alienated to any 
other purpose, that the Protestants, though they 
jfin-esaw its consequences,, were obliged to reKa* 
quish their opposition to itt As the Roman 
Catholic princes of the Empire have taken care 
to see this article exactly observed in every case 
where there was an opportunity of putting it in 
execution, it has proved the great barrif^r of the 
Romish church in Germany against the Reformat 
tion ; and as, from this period, the same tempta* 
tion of interest did not allure ecclesiastics to re- 
linquish the established system, there have been 
few of that order who have loved truth with such 
disinterested and ardent affection as for its sake 
to abandon the rid) benefices which they had in 
possession. 



Miarcellas 
II. elected 
Pope, 
April 9. 



His cba* 

;r3£ter. 



During the sitting of the diet, Marcdlus Co:- 
vino. Cardinal of Santo Croce, was elected Pope 
in room of Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, 
did not change his name on being exalted to the 
Papal ohair. As he equalled that pontiff in pu- 
rity off intentkm, while he excelled him much in 
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the aits of goyemment, and still more in tiie know^ 
ledge of the state and genius of the Papal conrt ; 
as he had oapacity to discern what reformation it 1/5^ 
needed, as well as what it could bear, such legu- 
la^tkms were expected from his virtue and wisdom 
ms would have removed many of its grouest aaid 
most iagraat corru|rt;ions, and faavie coatcihated 
tovvards reconciling to the church such as, fi»m ia*- 
dignattonat these enormities, had abandoned its 
coHimunion. But this exoellent pontiff was only 
shown to the church, and immedotely sooatched 
away. The confinemeirt in tk^ looncktue had, im- Hi« daOk 
paired hb health, and the £itigiie of tedixm oexo- 
jnonies upon his accession, together with too in- 
tense and anxious application <£ mmd to the 
ccfaemes of hnprovement ^ick he meditated, ex- 
liausted so entirely the vigour of fais feeble 'ccmsti- 
tution, that be sickened on the twelfth sad ^lied 
on the twentieth day after his efeetson. * 



All the refinements in artifioe aad i nt rigue ^^ ^b%«* 

was held for eleetang a successor tto Mamellus; the 
Cardinals of the Imperial and Fi^ench &etionB ia- 
bonring, ivith equal ardoiar, to .gain liilt tnecessary 
number of sufl&ages for 'one of their 4iwn party* 
But after a steuggle of no Imig dmadon, then^ 
conducted with idl the wsrmtih and eagemess na- 
tural to men coirtending for so .gceat an ol^ ect^ 
- — - , 1 ■ — ■ — »^ — ■ ■■ > ■ ■ — ■ — ^*— 

♦ Thuan. 52a F. Paul, 365. Oniiph. Panvin. 82% &cr 
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they unifed in choosing John Peter Caraffa, the 
eldest member of the sacred college^ and the son 
of Count Montoria, a nobleman of an ilhifitrioiH 
family in the kingdom of Naples. The address 
and influence of Cardinal Famese^ who favoured 
his px€tennons^ Csraffa's own merit, and perhaps his 
great age, which soothed all the disappointed can* 
didates with the near prospect of a new v^amey, 
concurred in bringing about this speedy unkm c^ 
suflSrages. In order to testify his respect for* the 
memory of Paul III., by whom he had been a^ 
ated Cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the family 
of Famese, he assumed the name of Paul IV. 



The choice of a prelate of such a singular cha- 
racter, and who had long held a course extremely 
different from that which usually led to the dig- 
nity now conferred upon him, filled the Italians^ 
who had nearest access to observe his manneis and 
deportment, with astonishment, and kept them in 
suspense and solicitude with regard to his future 
conduct. Paul, though bom in a rank of life 
which, without any other merit, might have se- 
curfcd to him the highest ecclesiastical preferments^ 
had, from his early years, applied to study witk 
all the assiduity of a man who had nothing but his 
personal attainments to render him conspicuous. 
By means of this he not only acquired profound 
skill in scholastic theology, but added to that a 
considerable knowledge of the learned languages 
and of polite literature, the study of whicA had 
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Ibeen lately reYived m Italy, and wad pursued atP 
this titne with great ardour. His mind^ however^ 
naturally gloomy and severe, was more* fcmned 1555, 
to imbibe the sour spirit of the former .than to re*' 
ceive any tincture of elegance or liberality of sent!"* 
xnent from the latter ; so that he acquired rathev 
the qualities and passions of a ledhise ecclesiastic 
than the talents necessary for the conduct of great 
aflBrirs. Accordingly,^ when be entered into orders^ 
although sev^al rich benefices were bestowed upoo 
him, and he was early employed as a nuncio in 
diiferent courts, he soon became disgusted with 
that course of life, and languished to be in a situa>- 
tion more suited to his taste and temper. With 
this view he rei»gned at once all his ecclesiastical 
preferments, and having instituted an order of 
regular priests whom he denominiated Theatinei^ 
from the name of the archbishopric which he had 
held, he associated himself as a member of their 
fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous rules to 
which he had subjected them, and preferred the 
solitude of a monastic life, with the honour of 
being the founder of a new order, to all the great 
objects which the court of Rome presented to his 
ambition. 

• 

In this retreat he remained for many years, un- 
til Faul III., induced by the feme of his sanctity 
and knowledge^ called him to Rome, in order to 
consult with him concerning the measures whidi 
might be most, proper and effectual for supressing 
heresy and re-establishing the ancient authority 
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of the diurcli. Haying thus aUured htm firem his 
soUtuda, die Pope» partly by his entsreatlea mnd 
liss. partly by his attthoiity^ prevailed on him to ac- 
cept of a caidinal^s hat, to reaasume the benefices 
which he had resigiied, and to return again into 
tih|e usual path of eodesiaatical ambition, vhiicb he 
seemed to hare reUn^ubhed. But during two 
auceeasiFe pofttiiieates^ und^ the first of which the 
ceivt of Borne was the most artful and interested, 
and under the second the most dissolute of any in 
Europe; Caraffa retained his monastic anaterity. 
He was an avowed and bitter enemy sot nnly of 
dl innovation in o{diiiion» but of every ioxgnlacit;^ 
in practice ; he was the chief instrument ia es- 
ftriilkEhing the formidaUe aad odious trihunil of 
Ae Taqiiirition in the Papal territories ; he ap- 
ipearad a violent advooate on all oceasiona for the 
JwisdtctiQn and discipline of the cfanroh, and a 
'aevere icensurer «f esvery measure winch aeemed 
to flow from motiares of pcflicy /or interest rather 
than ftom seal for 4he honour of the .ecdeaasti- 
«al order land thedigi^y of the Holy See. Under 
a prelate a£ auch a chaffacter, the iELomsn cour- 
tiers eacpectod a aenere and ^ekdent pontificate^ 
during which the principles of sound policy would 
be sacrificed to the narrow prejudices of priestly 
seal ; wlnle tiae people of Rome wene apprdbcnsive 
4if seeing the aosdid and forhiddii^ rigour cf mon- 
astic maaners oubstitutod in fdace of itbe magni- 
ficeifce to which tfaejr -had long rbeen aecastomed 
in tibe Papal ooort. Ibese jqspr^iiensions Paul 
%as .extrem^ solicxtons to Muopve. At his £ist 
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entrance upon the administration, he laid aside book 
that austerity which had hitherto distinguished -_^^*_^ 
his person and family, and when the toaster of uss. 
his household inquired in what manner he would J^^ ^* 
choose to live, he haughtily replied, ** As becomes adminia* 
a great prince," He ordered the ceremony of his *"^®°* 
eoronatioi^ to be conducted with more than usual 
pomp ; and endeavoured to render himself popular 
by several acts of liberality and indulgence towards 
the inhabitants of Rome.* 

His natural severity of temper, however, would ^m?-**"* 
have soon returned upon him, and would have jus- tachment 
tified the conjectures of the courtiers as well as ^^Jlj^,^®* 
the fears of the people, if he had not, immediately 
after his election, called to Rome two of his ne- 
phews, the sons of his brother the Count of Mon- 
torio. The eldest he promoted to be Governor of 
Rome. The youngest, who had hitherto served 
as a soldier of fortune in the armies of Spain or 
France, and whose disposition as well as manners 
were still more foreign from the clerical character 
than his profession, he created a Cardinal, and ap* 
^pointed him Legate of Bologna, the second office 
in power and dignity which a Pope can bestow. 
These marks of favour, no less sudden than extra- 
vagant, he accompanied with the most unbounded 
confidence and attachment ; and forgetting s3l his 
fonner severe maxims, he seemed to have no other 



* Platina, p. 827. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. I6l5. 
p, 70. 
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object than the . aggrandising of his nepheWis:' 
Their ambition, unfcnrtunately for Paul, was tea 
1555. aspiring to be satisfied wil^ afty moderate acquis!- 
^^""" tion. They had seen the family of Medici raised 
pngecti. by the interest of the Popes of that house to su- 
preme power in Tuscany ; Paul III. had, by his 
abilities and address, secured the duchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia to the famUy of Famese* They 
aimed at some establishm^t for themselves, no 
less considerable and independent ; arid as they 
could not expect that the Pope would carry his 
indulgence towards them so far as to secularise 
any part of the patrimony of the church, they had 
BO prospect of attaining what they wished but by 
dismembering the Imperial dominions in Italy,, 
in hopes of seizing some portion of them. Tins 
alone they would have deemed a sufficient reason 
&r sowing the seeds of discord between Uieir uncle 
and the Emperor. 

Retflons of" BUT Cardinal Caraffa had, besides, private rea- 
gust with sons wmcp filled him with hatred and enmity to 
^Empe. tijg Emperor. While he served in the Spanish 
troops he had not received such marks of honour 
and distinction as he thought due to his birth 
and merit. Disgusted with this ill-usage, he 
had abruptly quitted the Imperial service ; and 
entering into that of France, he had not only 
met with such a reception as soothed his vanity 
and attached him to the French interest, but by 
contracting an intimate friendship with Strozzi, 
who commanded the French army in Tuscany^ 
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lie had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Em* book 
peror, as the great enemy to the liberty and in- ,^^ 
dependence of the Italian States. Nor was the uss. 
Pope himself indisposed to receive impressions 
unfavourable to the Emperor. The opposition 
given to his election by the cardinals of the Im- 
perial faction, left in his mind deep resentment, 
which was heightened by the remembrance of an- 
cient injuries from Charles or his ministers. 

Of this his nephews took advantage, and em- Theyen- 

1 J ... 1 . . t , . !.• deavour to 

ployed vanous devices m order to exasperate nim alienate 
beyond a possibility of reconciliation. They ag* ^® ^^ 
gravated every circumstance*which could be deem- Emperon 
ed any indication of the Emperor's dissatisfaction 
with his promotion; they read to him an inter-^ 
eepted letter, in which Charles taxed the cardi^ 
nals of his party with negligence or incapacity in 
not having defeated Paul's election: They pre- 
tended, at one time, to have discovered a con- 
spiracy formed by the Imperial minister and 
Cosmo de Medici against the Pope's life; they 
alarmed him, at another, with accounts of a plot 
for assassinating themselves. By these artifices 
they kept his mind, which was naturally violent 
and become suspicious from old age, in such per- 
petual agitation as precipitated him into mea- 
sures whiqh otherwise he would have been the 
first person to condemn.^ He seized some of the 



..^^ 



♦ Ripamontii Hist Patriae, lib. iii. 1146. ap. Gra&v. The& 
vol. ii. Mem. de Ribier^ ii* 615. Adriani Istor. i ^. 
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cardinals who were most attached to the Emperor, 
and confined them in the castle of St. Angelo ; 
1555. he persecuted the Colonnas and other Roman 
harons, the ancient retainers to the Lnperial fac- 
tion, with the utmost severity; and discovering on 
all occasions his distrust, fear, or hatred of the 
Emperor, he began at last to court the friendship 
of the French King, and seemed willing to throw 
himself absolutely upon him for support and pro- 
tection. 



Induce 
him to 
court the 
King of 
France. 



This was the very point to which his nephews 
wished to bring him as most favourable to their 
ambitious schemes; dnd as the accomplidrnient 
of these depended on their uncle's life, whose ad- 
vanced age did not admit of losing a moment un- 
necessarily in negotiations, instead of treating at 
second-hand with the French ambassador at Rome, 
they prevailed on the Pope to dispatch a person 
of confidence directly to the court of France, with 
such overtures on his part as they hoped would 
not be rejected. He proposed an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive between Henry and the Pope ; 
that they should attack the duchy of Tuscany and 
the kingdom of Naples with their united forces ; 
and if their arms should prove successful, that 
the ancient republican form of government should 
be re-established in the former, and the inves- 
titure of the latter should be granted to one of 
the French King's sons, after reserving a ob- 
tain territory which should be annexed to the 
patrimony of the churchy together with an inde- 
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pendent and princely establishment for eacli of book 
the Pope's nephews. - \_^ ^' ^j j 

uss. 
The King, allured by these specious projects. Constable 

gave a most favourable audience to the envoy, rency^^ 
But when the matter was proposed in council, the ^.^ *^® 
Constable Montmorency, whose natural caution with the 
and aversion to daring enterprises increased with ^®^^* 
age and experience, remonstrated with great vehe- * 
mence against the alliance. He put Henry in 
mind how fatal to France every expedition into 
Italy had been, during three successive reigns; and 
if such an enterprise had proved too great for the 
nation, even when its strength and finances were 
entire, there was no reason to hope for success, if 
it should be attempted now, when both were ex- 
hausted by extraordinary efforts during wars which 
had lasted with little interruption almost half < 
century. He represented the manifest imprudence 
of entering into engagements with a Pope of four- 
score, as any system which rested on no better 
foundation than his life must be extremely preca- 
rious, and upon the event of his death, which could 
not be distant, the face of things^ together with 
the inclination of the Italian States, must instantly 
change, and the whole weight of the war be left 
upon the King alone. To these considerations he 
added the near prospect which they now had of a 
final accommodation with the Emperor, who hav- 
ing taken the resolution of retiring from the world. 
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wished to transmit liis kingdoms in peace to his 
son ; and he concluded with representing th^ ab- 
U&&. solute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon France, if it should appear that the re-estab- 
lishment of tranquillity in Europe was prevented 
by the ambition of its monarch, 

rfGiS^ These arguments, weighty in themselves, and 
fiivoursit urged by a minister of great authority, would 
probably have determined the King to decline 
any connexion with the Pope. But the Duke of 
Guise, and his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
who delighted no less in bold and dangerous 
undertakings than Montmorency shunned them, 
declared warmly for an alliance with the Pope. 
The Cardinal expected to be intrusted with the 
conduct of the negotiations in the court of Rome 
to which this alliance would give rise ; the Duke 
hoped to obtain the command of the army which 
would be appointed to invade Naples ; and con- 
sidering themselves as already in these stations, 
vast projects opened to their aspiring and un- 
bounded ambition. Their credit, together with 
the influence of the King's mistress, the famous 
Diana of Poitiers, who was at that time entirely 
devoted to the interest of the family of Guise, more 
than counterbalanced all Montmorency's prudent 
remonstrances, and prevailed on an inconsider^ 
ate prince to listen to the overtures of the Pope's 
envoy. 
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?H£ Cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected^ book 
"Was immediately sent to Rome with full powers v^ - '_. 
to conclude the treaty, and to concert measures uss, 
for carrying it into execution. Before he could o^]^"J^n 
reach that city^ the Pope, either from reflecting sent to ne- 
en the danger and uncertain issue ^ all military fvUh^i^ 
operations, or through the address of the Impe- ^^P^- 
rial ambassador, who had been at great pains to 
sooth him, .had not only begun to lose much of. 
the ardour with which he had commenced the ne- 
gotiation twith France, but even discovered great 
unwillingness to continue it. In order to rouse 
him from this fit of despondency, and to rekindle 
ibis former rage, his nephews had recourse to the 
arti^ which they had already practised with so 
much success. They alarmed him with new re^ 
presentations of the Emperor's hostile intentions^ 
with fresh accounts which they had received of 
threats uttered against him by the Imperial mia- 
asters, and with new discoveries which they pre- 
tended to have made of conspiracies formed, ^nd 
just ready to take effect ^^ainst his U&. 

• But these artifices having been formerly tiied^ ^*^^ 
would not have operated a second time with the the pro- 
same force, nor have made the impression which ^^^J^ 
they wished^ if Paul had not been excited by an Augsburg, 
offence of that kind which he was least able to 
bear. He received advice of the Recess of the 
diet of Augsburg, and of the toleration which 
was thereby granted to the Protestants ; and this 
threw him at once into such transports of passion 
against the Emperor ancl King of the Romans^ as 
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BOOK carried him headlong into all the violent measiiros 
^^' of his nephews. Full of high ideas mth respect 
to the papal prerogative^ and animated with the 
fiercest zeal against heresy, he considered the li- 
berty of deciding concerning religious matters^ 
which had been assumed by an assembly (^ompos- 
ed chiefly of la3rmen, as a presumptuous and unpar- 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which 
belonged to him alone ; and regarded the indul- 
gence which had been given to the Protestants as 
an impious act of that power which the diet had 
usurped. He complained loudly of both to the 
Imperial ambassador. He insisted that the Recess 
of the diet should immediately be declared iUegal 
and void. He threatened the Emperor and King 
of the Romans, in case they should either refuse 
or delay- to gratify him in this particular, with the 
severest e£Eects of his vengeance. He talked in 
a tone of authority and command which might 
have suited a pontiff of the twelfth century, when 
a papal decree was suflSeient to have ^aken or to 
have overturned the throne of the greatest mo- 
narch in Europe ; but which was altogether im- 
proper in that age, especially when addr^sed to 
the minister of ^ prince who had so often inade 
pontiffs more formidable than Paul feel the we^ht 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard 
all his extravagant propositions and menaces with 
much patience, and endeavoured to sooth him, 
by putting him in mind of the extreme distress 
to which the Emperor had been reduced at In- 
spkick, of the engagements which he had come 
amder to the Protestants in order to extri^te 
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himself, of the necesdty of fulfilling these, and of 
accommodating his conduct to the situation of his 
affairs. But vreighty as these considerations were, u^. 
they made no impression on the mind of the 
haughty and bigoted pontiff, who instantly re- 
plied, That he would absolve him by his apostolic 
authority from those impious engagements, and 
even command him not to perform them ; that in 
carrying on the cause of God and of the church, 
no regard ought to be had to the quaxims of 
wprldly prudence and policy ; and that the ill suc- 
cess of the Emperor's schemes in Germany might 
justly be deemed a mark of the divine displeasure 
against him, on account of his having paid little 
attention to the former, while he regulated his con- 
fluct entirely by the latter. Having said this, he 
turned from the ambassador abruptly without wait- 
Jug for a reply. N 

His nephews took c^rq to applaud and cherish ^ ^^ 
these sentiments, and easily wrought up his arro- his ne- 
gant mind, fraught with all the monkish ideas P^^^* 
Concerning the extent of the papal supremacy, 
to such a pitch of resentment against the house 
of Austria, and to such an high opinion of his 
own power, that he talked continually of his be- 
ing the successor of those who had deposed Kings 
and £mperors ; that he was exalted as head over 
them all, and would trample such ^8 opposed 
him under his feet. In this disposition the Car- Dec i^. 
dinal of Lorrain found the Pope, and easily per- a te^"' 
suaded him to sign a treaty which had for its "^^ 

' France* 
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object the rain of a prince against ivhom lie ivai 
60 highly exasperated. The stipulations in the 
i9ss. treaty were much the jsame as had boen proposed 
by the Pope's envoy at Paris; and it was a^eed 
to keep the whole transaction secret, until their 
tmited forces should be ready to take the field.^ 

The Em- DuRiNG the negotiation of this treaty at Rome 
^y^ to^ ^^ Pariis, an event happened which seemed to 
h*!^ ^^ wnder the fears that had given rise to it vain, 
aomiiiions. and the operations which were to follow upon it 
unnecessary. This was the Emperor's resigna- 
tion of his hereditary dominions to his son Philips 
together with his resolution to withdraw entirely 
from any concern in business or the affiiirs of 
this world, in order that he might spend the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 
Though it requires neither deep reflection nor 
extraordinary discernment to discolor that the 
state of royalty is not exempt from cares and 
disappointment; though most of those who are 
exalted to a throne find solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants in 
that envied pre-eminence; yet to descend vo- 
luntarily from the supreme to a subordinate sta- 
tion, and to relinquish the possession of power 
in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, 
seems to be an effort too great for the human 
mind. Several instances, indeed, occur in his- 
tory, of monarchs who have quitted a throne. 



* Pallav. Hb. xiii. p. 163. F. Faul, 365. Thuan. lib. xv. 
525. lib. xvi. 540. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 609, &c 
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and' have ended thdr days in retiremeift. But book 

YT 

they were either weak princes, who took this re* ^ ]_^ 
solution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it n^^> 
-was taken; or unfortunate princes, from whose 
hands some stronger rival had wrested their seep* 
tre, and compelled them to descend with reluct- 
ance into a private station. Dioclesian is per* . 
hap3 the only prince capable of holding the reins 
of government who ever resigned them from deli- 
berate choice, and who continued during many 
years to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement with- 
out fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back 
one look of desire towards the power or dignity 
which he had abandonedt 

No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation The mo* 
should fill all Europe with astonishment, and Ihifresig^ 
give rise, both among his contemporaries and nation. 
among the iiistorians of that period, to various 
eonjectures concerning the motives which deter- 
mined a prince whose ruling passion had been 
uniformly the love of power, at the age of fifty- 
six, when objects of ambition continue to operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with 
the greatest ardour, to take a resolution so sin- 
gular and unexpected. But while many authorg 
have imputed it to motives so frivolous and fan- 
tastical as can hardly be supposed to influence any 
reasonable mind ; while others have imagined it 
to be the result of some profound scheme of po- 
licy, — ^historians more intelligent and better in- 
formed, neither ascribe it to caprice, nor search 
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for mystefious secrets of state, where simple ami 
obvious causes will fully account for the Kmperor's 
iM, conduct. Charles had been attacked early in life 
with the gout ; and notwithstanding all the pie- 
cautions of the most skilfiil physicians, the violence 
of the distemper increased as he advanced in age, 
and the fits became every year more frequent as 
well as more severe. Not only was the vigour of 
his constitution broken, but the faculties of bis 
mind were impaired by the excruciating torments 
which he endured. During the continuance of 
the fits, he was altogether incapable of applying to 
business, and even when they began to abate, as it 
was only at intervals that he could attend to what 
was serious, he gave up a great part of his time 
to triflmg and even childish occupations, which 
served to relieve or to amuse his mind, enfeebled 
and worn out with excess of pain. Under these 
circumstances, the conduct of such affairs as 
occurred of course in governing so many king- 
doms, was a burden more than sufficient; but 
to push forward and complete the vast schemes 
which the ambition of his more active years had 
formed, or to keep in view and carry on the 
same great system of policy, extending to every 
nation in Europe, and connected with the ope- 
rations of every different court, were functioBS 
which so far exceeded his strength, that they 
oppressed and overwhelmed his mind. As he 
had been long accustomed to view the business of 
every department, whether civij or military or 
ecclesiastical, with his own eyes, and to decide 



* Don Levesque, in his Memoirs of Cardinal Granvelle, 
gives a reason* for the Emperor's resignation, which, as far as 
I recollect, is not mentioned by any other historian. He says, 
that the Emperor having ceded the government of the king-< 
dom of Naples and the duchy of Milan to his son upon his 
marriage with the Queen of England ; Philip, notwithstand- 
ing the advice and entreaties of his father^ removed most of 
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concerning it according to his own ideas, it gave 

I him the. utmost pain when he felt his infirmities 

I increase so fast upon him, that he was obliged to i$ss. 

! commit the conduct of all aifairs to his ministers. 

! He imputed every misfortune which befel him, 
and every miscarriage that happened, even when 
the former was unavoidable, or the latter accident- 

. al, to his inability to take the inspection of busi- 
ness himself. He complained of his hard fortune 
in being opposed, in his declining years, to a rival 
who was in the full vigour of life ; and that while 
Henry could take and execute all his resolutions 
in person, he should now be reduced, both in 
council and' in action, to rely on the talents and 
exertioBs of other men. Having thus grown old 
hefore his time, he wisely judged it more decent 
to conceal his infirmities in some solitude, than 
to expose them any longer to the public eye ; and 
prudently determined not to forfeit the fame or 
lose the acquisitions of his better years, by strug-* 
gling with a vain obstinacy to retain the reins 

- of government, when he was no longer able to 
hold them with steadiness or to guide them with 
address.* 
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BOOK But though Charles had tevolved this sclietnef 
_ ^^'^^ in his mind for several years, and had commn- 
XSS5. nicated it to his sisters the dowager Queens d 
circum- Francc and Hungary, who not only approved of 
which had his intention, but offered to accompany him to 
rctardedit. ^hat^ver place of retreat he should choose, sevaal 
things had hitherto prevented his carrying it into 
execution. He could not think of loading his 
son with the government of so many kingdoms, 
until he should attain such maturity of age and 
of abilities as woidd enaMe him to sustain that 



the ministers and officers whom he had employed in those 
countries, and appointed creatures of his own to fill the places 
which they held: That he aspired openly, and with little 
delicacy, to obtain a share in the administration of affairs in 
the Low Countries : That he endeavoured to thwart the 
Emperor's measures and to limit his authority, behaving to- 
wards him sometimes with inattention, and sometimes witJi 
haughtiness : That Charles, &iding that he must either yield 
on every occasion to his son, or openly contend with him, in 
order to avoid either of these, which were both disagreeable 
and mortifying to a father, he took the resolution of resign- 
ing his crowns, and of retiring from the world : vol L p« 24, 
&c. Don Levesque derived his information eonceming 
these curious facts, which he relates very briefly, frcyn the 
original x>apers of Cardinal Granvelle. But as that vast cd- 
lection of papers, which has been preserved and arranged by 
M. I'Abbe Boizot of Besangon, though one of the most v». 
luable histcHical monuments of the sixteenth century, and 
which cannot faQ of throwing much light on the transactions 
of Charles V., is not published, J cannot determine what de- 
gree of credit should be given to this account of Charles's re- 
signation. I have therefore taken no notice of it in relatiDg 
this event. 
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VreightJ burden. But as Ffailip had now reachecf 
his twenty-eighth year, and had been early aecus*^ 
tomed to business, for which he discovered both 
inclination and capacity, it can hardly be iipputed 
to the partiality of paternal affection^ that his 
scruples with regard to this* point were entirety 
femoved, and that he thought he' might place his 
son, without farther hesitation or delay, on the 
throne which he himself wa& , about to abandon. 
His mother's situation had been another obstruc- 
tion in his way. For although she had continued 
almost fifty years in confinement, and under the 
same disorder of mind which concern for her hus>^ 
band's death had brought upon her, yet the go«- 
vernment of Spain was still vested in her jointly 
ivith the Emperor ; her name was inserted, toge*- 
ther with his, in all the public instruments issued 
in that kingdom ; and such was the fond attach- 
ment of the Spaniards to her, that they would pro- 
bably have scrupled to recognise Philip as their so- 
vereign, unless she had consented to assume hitu 
as her partner' on the throne. Her utter incapa- 
city for ^business rendered it impossible to obtain 
her consent. But her death, which happened this 
year, removed this difficulty ; and as Charles, up- 
on that event, became sole monarch of Spain, it 
left the succession open to his son. The war with 
France had likewise been a reason for retaining 
the administration of aflPairs in his own hand, as 
he was extremely solicitous to have terminated it^ 
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that he might have given up his kingdoms to his 
son at peace with all the world. But as Hemy 
had discovered no disposition to dose with any of 
his overtures, and had even rejected proposals of 
peace which were equal and moderate, in a tone 
that seemed to indicate a fixed purpose of continu- 
ing hostilities, he saw that it was vain to wait 
longer in expectation of an event which, however 
desirable, was altogether uncertain. 

As this, then, appeared to he the proper juncture ' 
for executing the scheme which he had long medi- 
tated, Charles resolved to resign his kingdoms to 
his son, with a solemnity suitable to the import- 
ance of the transaction, and to perform this last 
act of sovereignty with such formal pomp as might 
leave a lasting impression on the minds not only 
of his subjects but of his successor. With this view 
he called Philip out of England, where the peevish 
t^nper of his Queen, which increased with her 
despair of havii^ issue, lend^ed him extremely 
unhappy ; and the jealdusy of the English left him 
too hopes of obtaining the direction of their afiairs. 
Having assembled the States <^ the Low Countries 
at Brussels, on the twenty-fifth of October, Charles 
seated himself for the last time in the chair of stat^ 
on one side of which was placed his son, and on 
the other his sister the Queen of Hungary^ Be- 
gent of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue 
of the princes of the Empire and grandees of 
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^andhig beUind him. The president of the coiiii* 
cil of Flandersl, by his command, explained in a 
few words hi$ intention iii calling this exttaoi^di- 
nary meeting of the States. He then re^d the 
instriiment of resignation, by which Charles suirren- 
dereii to his $on Philip all his territories, jurisdic- 
tion, and authority in the Low Countries, absolv- 
ing his subjects ther^ from the oath of allegianee^to 
him, which he required them to transfer to I^ilip 
his lawful heir, and to serte him with the same loy^ 
alty and zeal which they had manifested, during 
so long a course of years^ in support of his govern- 
ment: 
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Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning 
on the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because 
he was unable to stand without support, he address- 
ed himself to the audience, and from a paper 
which he held in his hand, in order to assist hii^ 
tnemory, he recounted, with dignitj^, biit iiHthout' 
ostentation, all the great things which he had un- 
dertaken and performed since the commencement 
of his admtni^tfatioii. He observed, that, frdift 
the seventeenth year of his age, h6 had dedicated 
all his thoiights and attention to pnblife objects/ 
Reserving no portion of liis tirile for the iAdulgC^cd 
of hi^ ease, and very little for the etijoj/ftb^tft of 
private pleasure ; that eith* in apaciff6'brli6stile 
i^ahner, he had visited Germany dine timifes,^fe|)aili; 
sfec times, France foiir tithefe,- Italy seveti tiiiifes, 
the Low C6unl;rie^ tirit fimesj Englaid tvttice^ 

VOL. IV. p 
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BOOK Africa as often^ and had made eleven voyages hy 
sea ; that while his health permitted him to dia- 



IS56, charge his duty, and t^e vigour of his constitution 
was equal, in any degree, to the arduous office of 
governing such extensive dominions, he had never 
shunned labour, nor repined under (atigue; «that 
now, when his health was broken, and his vigour 
exhausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, 
his grovring infirmities admonished him to retire, 
nor was he so fond <^ reigning, as to retain the 
sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer 
able to protect his subjects, or to secure to them 
the happiness which he wished they should enjoy ) 
that instead of a sovereign worp out with disease^ 
and scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the 
prime of life, accustomed already to govern, and 
who added to the vigour of youth all the attention 
and sagacity of mature years ; that i^ during the 
course of a long a4nunistration, he had committed 
any material error. in government, or if, under the 
presfi^e of so many and great affairs, and amidst 
Ap atfie^tion which he had been obl^d to give to 
them, h,e<had ei^hc^, neglected or injured any of 
his sul^ects^ he now implored their forgiveness ; 
that, % li^s part, he should ever retain a grateful 
seQ|ie|Of t^elr fidelity and attachment, and would 
tany the r^jpembranoe of it along with him to the 
place of liis retreat, as his sweet^t consolation, 
as well as the best reward for all his services, and 
in his last prayers to Almig|ity God would pour 
forth his most earnest; petjitj^ns for thek ^el&re. 
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Then tkraing towards PhiKp, who fell oliiiA^ BooHan 
kiiees and kissed bis father's hand, — ** IF/' says ._ ^'_^ 
he, " I had left you by Aiy death this rich inheri- uss. 
tance, to which i hare made sach large additions, 
some r^rd would have been justly due to .my 
memory on that account ; but now when I volun- 
tarily resign to you what I might have still retain- 
^9 I may well expect the warmest expression of 
thanks on your part. With these, however, I dis- 
pense, and shall consider your concern for the wel- 
fare of youa: subjects, and your love of them, as the 
best and moitt acceptable testimony of your grati- 
tude to me. It is in your power, by a wise and 
virtuous administratioi^^ td iustify the extraordi- 
nary p«f which I, to day! ^l .f n.y p«en.d 
affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy 
of the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve 
an inviolable regard for religion; maintain the 
Catholic faith id itd purit^ ; IM the laws of your 
country be sacred in your eye^; encroach not on 
^the rights and privileges of your people ; and if 
tiie time should ever come, when you shall wish 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you 
have a son endowed with such qualities, that you 
can resign your sceptre to him with as much satis- 
faction as I give up mine to you." 

As soon as Charles had finished this long ad- 
dress to his subjects and to their new sovereign^ 
lie sunk into the chair, exhausted and ready to 
faint with the fatigue ef such M extraordinary 
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effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
melted into tears, some from admiration of his 
1555^ magnanimity, others softened by the expressions 
of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his 
people ; and allswere affected with the deepest sor- 
row at losing a sovereign, who, during his admi- 
nistration, had distinguished the Netherlands, his 
native country, with particular marks of his regard 
and attachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after re- 
turning thanks to his father, with a low and sub- 
missive voice, for the royal gift which his unex- 
ampled bounty had bestowed upon him, he address^ 
ed the assembly of the States, and regretting his 
inalnlif y to «peak the Flemish language with such 
£sicility as to express what he felt on this interest- 
ing occasion, as well as what he owed to his good 
subjects in the Netherlands, he begged that they 
would permit Granvdle, Bishop of Arras, to de- 
liver what he had given hijxi in charge to speak in 
his name. Granvelle, in a long discourse, expar 
tiated on the zeal with which Philip was animated 
for the good of his subjects, on his resolution to 
devote all his time and talents to the promoting 
of their happiness, and on his intention to imitate 
nis father's example in distinguishing the Nether- 
lands with peculiar ttisikn of his regard; Ma^s, a 
lawyer of great eloqilencq, replied, in the name of 
the States, with large professions of their ^fidelity 
and affecti<m to their new sovereign^ 
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Then Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, re- book 
signed the regency, with which she had \^en in- .^^^ 
. trusted by her brother during the space of twenty- use. 
five years. Next day Philip, in presence of the •^"^^7 ^• 
States, took the usual oaths to maintain the rights 
and privileges of his subjects ; and all the mem- 
bers, in their own name, and in that of their con- 
stituents, swore allegiance to him.* 

A FEW weeks after' this transaction, Charles, 
in an assembly no less splepdid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, resigned to his son the 
crowns of Spain, with all the territories depend- 
ing on them, both in the old and in the new 
world. Of all these vast possessions he reserved 
nothing for himself but an annual pension of an 
hundred thousand crowns, tp defray the charges 
of his family, and to a^ord him a small sum £br 
acts of beneficence and charity.f 

* Godl^veus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Coldast. Polit. 
hnper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5. 

f The Emperor's resignation is an event not only of such 
importance, but of such a nature, that the precise cjate of it, 
one would expect, should have been ascertained by historians 
\yith the greatest accuracy. There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diversity among them with regard tp this^ 
point. All agree that the deed by which Charles transferred 
tp his son liis dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at 
Brussels the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of 
October, as the day on which the ceremony of resignation 
happened, and he was present at the transaction, vol. ii. p. 59^, 
Gbdleveus, who published a treatis^ De Abdicatione Caroli V. 
fixes the public ceremony, as well as the date of the instrument; 
oi resignation, on the 2;^th, Pere Barre, I know not on what 
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1556. 
ReaolTes 

to fix his 
residence 
in Spain. 



As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, 
hoping that the dryness and the warmth of the 
climate in that country might mitigate the vio- 
lence of his disease, which had heen much in- 
creased hy the moisture of the air and the rigour 



authority, fixes it on the 24th of November, Hist. d'Alem. 
viii. 976. Herrera agrees with Godleveus in his account of 
this matter, torn. i. 155. As likewise does Pallavidni, whose 
authority with respect to dates, and every thing where a minute 
accuracy is requisite, is of great weight Hist lib. xvL p. I68. 
Historians differ no less with regard to the day on which Charles 
resigned the crown of Spain to his son. According to M. de 
Thou, it Was a month after his having resigned his dominiom 
in the Netherlands, i. c. about the 25th of November, Tbuan. 
lib. xvL p. 571. According to Sandoval, it was jon the l6th 
of January 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonia de Vera agrees with 
him. Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. According to 
Pallavicini, it was on the 17th, Pal. lib. xvi. p. I68; and with 
him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. But 
Ferreras fixes it on the Ist day of January, Hist. Gener. tom. 
ix. p. 371. M. de Beaucaire supposes the resignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been executed a few days after the 
' resignation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb. Gall. p. 879* It 
is remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, thou^ 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his son some weeks 
previous to the conclusion of it, all the stipulations are in the 
Emperor's name, and Philip is only styled King of England 
and Naples. It is certain Philip was not proclaimed King of 
Castile, &c. at Valladolid, sooner than the 24«th of Marcb, 
Sandov. ii. p. 6O6 ; and, previous to that ceremony, he did 
not choose, it should seem, to assume the title of King of any 
of his Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal 
jurisdiction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated 
April 19, he assumes the title of King of Castile, &c. in the 
usual style of the Spanish monarchs in that age. Corps Dipl 
ti:>m. iv. Append, p. 85. 
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of the winters in the Netherlands ; he was ex- book 
iremely impatient to embark for that kingdom, ,^^ ' 
iSffii to disengage himself entirely from business, " 1^36. 
which he found to be impossible while he remain- 
ed in Smssels. But his physicians remonstrated Obliged to 
«o strongly against his venturing to sea at that ^mnime 
cold and boisterous season of the year, that he con- in the Ne- 
:sented, though with reluctance, to put off his voy- ^^^ ' 
iige for some months. 

By yielding to their entreaties, he had the Promotes 
satisfaction, before he left the Low Countries, of liatio^L 
taking a considerable step towards a peace with P«a<«- 
Prance, which he ardently wished for, not only 
on his son's account, but that he might have the 
merit, when quitting the world> of re-e3tablish- 
ing that tranquillity in Europe which he had 
banished out of it almost from the time that he 
assumed the administration of affairs* Previous 
to his resignation, commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by him and by the French King in order 
to treat of an exchange of prisoners. In their 
conferences at the Abbey of Vaucelles, near Cam- 
bray, an expedient was accidentally proposed for 
terminating hostilities between the contending 
monarchs by a long truce, during the subsistence 
of which, and without discussing their respective 
•claims, each should retain what was now in his 
possession. Charies, sensible how much his king- 
doms were exhausted by the expensive and almost 
continual wars in which his ambition had en- 
gaged him, and eager to gain for his son a ishort 
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BOQv: interval of peace, that he might cstahlish himr 
y l 'r ^.^^ firmly on his throne, declared warmly for 
i55«, closing with the overture, though manifestly disr 
honourable as well as disadvantageous ; and such 
was the respect due to his ^visdom and experience^ 
tl^at Philip, notwithstanding his unwillingness to 
purchase peace by such concessions, did not pre- 
sume to urge his opinion in opposition to that of 
his father. 

A truce Hexiit could uot havc hesitated one moinent 

con u c . jjjjQ^j. giving his cons6nt to a truce on such con- 
ditions as woiild leave him in quiet possession o£ 
the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's domi^ 
nions, together with the important conquer which 
he had made on the German frontier. But it 
was no easy matter to reconcile such a step with 
the engagements which he. had come under to the 
pope in his last treaty with him. The Consta- 
ble Montmorency, however, represented in such 
a striking light the imprudence of sacrificing the 
true interests of his kingdom to these rash obli- 
gations, and took such advantage of the absence 
of the Cardin?il of Juorrain, who had seduced the 
King into his alliance with the CaraflFas, that 
Henry, \ylio was naturally fluctuating and un- 
steady, and apt to be influenced by the advice last 
^ven him, authorised his ambassadors to sign a 
5th Feb. treaty of tf uce with tbfi Emperor for five years, on 
the terras w|iich had beqn proposed. But that he 
might not seem to have altogether forgotten his. 
ai]j the Pope, whg he fore^w would be highly 
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i^xa^perated, he, in order Uy sooth him, took care book 
that he i^hould be expr^sly included in the truce.* v_~^. 

^HE County of Lalain repaired to Blois, and ?*^^ 
fhe Admiral Coligny to ^nisseb ; the former to mooardu. 
be present when the King of France, and the lat- 
ter when the Emperor and his son, ratified the 
treaty and bound themselves by 09th to observe 
it.f When an account of the conferences at 'The Pone's 
yaucelles, and of the conditions of tnice which me^md 
bad been proposed there, were first carried ta 
l^ome, it gave the Pope no manner pf disquiet 
lie trusted so much to the honour of the French 
monarch, that he would not aUow himself to think 
that Henry could forget so soon, or violate so 
shamefully, all the stipulations in his league with 
him. He had such an high opinion of the £m« 
peror's wisdom, that he, made no doubt of his re- 
fusing his consent to a truce on such unequal 
terms ; and on both these accounts he confidently 



* Mem. de Ribier, ii. 626. Corps Diplom, torn. i\'« 
App. 81. 

t One of Admiral de Goligny's attendants, who wrote to 
the court of France an account of what had happened while 
they resided at Brussels^ takes notice, as an instance of Philip's 
unpoliteness, that he received the French ambassador in an 
apartment hung with tapestry, which represented the battle 
of Pavia, the manner in wliich Francis I. was taken prisoner, 
his voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying circumstances of 
his captivity and imprisonment at Madrid. Mem. de Ri^ierj 
ii. 634. 
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BOO* proBounced that this, like many preceding negoti- 
ations, would terminate in nothing. But later and 



1550. more certain intelligence soon convinced him that 
no reasoning in political affairs is more fallacious 
than, because an event is improbable, to conclude 
that it will not happen. The sudden and nnai- 
peeted conclusbn of the truce filled Paul with 
astonishment and terror. The Cardinal of Lor- 
/rain durst not encounter that storm of indignation 
lo which he knew that he should be exposed from 
the haughty pontiff, who had so good reason to be 
incensed ; but departing abruptly from Rome, he 
left to the Cardinal Tournon the diflScult task of 
attempting to sooth Paul and his nephews. They 
were fully sensible of the perilous situation in 
which they now stood. By their engagements 
with France, which were no longer secret, they 
had highly irritated Philip. They dreaded the 
i^iolence of his implacable temper. The Duke of 
Alva^ a minister fitted, as well by his abilities as 
by the severity of his nature, for executing all 
Philip's rigorous schemes, had advanced from 
Milan to Naples, and began to assemble troops on 
the frohtiers of the Ecclesiastical State; while 
^ theiy, if deserted by France, must not only rehn- 
quish all the hopes of dominion and sovereignty to 
which their ambition aspired, but remain exposed 
to the resentment of the' Spanish monarch, with- 
out one ally to protect them against an enemy 
with whom they were so little able to contend. 
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. Under these circumstsmcefl Paul bad reeodrse libOK 
J to tlie arts of n^otiatioR and intrigue, of v^ich ^ - '^ ^ 
J the Papal court knows well how to avwl itself in U56. 
L order to ward off any calamity threatened by an* ?* ^*" , 
I enemy supenor in power. He affected ta approve rekindle 
highly of the truce as an happy expedient for put- ^^* 
I ting a stop to the efiusion of Christian Mood. He 
expre^ed hi« warmest wishes that it might prove 
the forerunner of a definitive peace. He exhort- 
ed the rival princes to embrace this favourable op- 
portunity of setting on feot a negotiation for that 
purpose, and oflSsred, as their common father, to 
be mediator between them. Under this pretext 
he appointed Cardinal Kebiba his nuncio to the 
court of Brussels, and his nephew Cardinal Ca- 
la&sk to that of Paris. The public instructions 
given to both w^re the same; that they should 
use their utmost endeavours to prevail with the 
two monarchs to accept of the Pope's mediation, 
that, by means of it, peace might be re-establish- 
ed, and measures might be taken for assembling^ 
a general council. But under this specious ap- 
pearance of zeal for attaining objects so desirable 
in themselves, and so becoming his sacred charac- 
ter to pursue, Paul concealed very different in- 
tentions. Caraffa,' besides his public instructions, 
received a private commission to solicit the 
French King to renounce the treaty of truce, 
and to renew his engagements with the Holy 
See ; and he was empowered to spare neither en- 
treaties, nor promises, nor bribes, in order to gain 
that point. This both the uncle and the nephew 
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considered as the real end of the embassy ; while 
the other served to amnse the vulgar or to Ae- 
1456. c^ive the Emperor and his son. The CardisitZ 
iith May. accordingly set out instantly for Faris^ and tra- 
velled with the greatest expedition, while Itebiba 
was detained some weeks at Rome ; and when it 
became necessary for him to begin his journey, he 
received secret orders to protract it as much as 
possible, that the issue of Caraffa's negotiation 
might be known before he should reach Brussels 
and according to that, proper directions might 
be given to him with regard to the tone which he 
should assume in treating with the Emperor and 
bis son.* 

His n^o- Caeaffa made his entry into Paris witli ex-p 
that pur- traordmary pomp; and having presented a con- 
^^^'^ secrated sword to Henry as the protector on 
whose aid the Pope relied in the present exi- 
gency, he besought him not to disregard the 
entreaties of ^ parent in distress, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him iu his defence. 
This he represented not only as ^ duty of filial 
piety, but as an act of justice. As the Fop^ 
from confidence in the assistance and support, 
which his late treaty with France entitled him 
to expect, had taken such steps as had irritated 
the King of Spain, Ije conjured Henry not ta 
j^uffer Paul aild Jiis family to be crushed un^er 



* Pallav. lib. xiii p. I69. Burnet Hist, of Reform. vL 
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tbe weight of tbat resentment^ which they had 

drawn on themselves mfrely by their attachment 

to France. Together with this argument ad- ^155^7 

dressed to his generosity, he employed anoth^ 

which he hoped would work on his ambition. 

JEIe affirmed that now was the time when, with 

the most certain prospect of succeAi, he might 

attack Philip's dominions in Italy; that the 

flower of the veteran Spanish bands had perished 

in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and the 

Low Countries; that the Emperor had left his 

son an exhausted treasury, and kingdoms drained 

of men ; that he had no longer to contend with 

the abilities, the experience, and good fortune 

of Charles, but with * a monarch scarcely seated 

on his throne, unpractised in command, odious 

to many of the Italian States, and dreaded by 

all. He promised that the Pope, who had al-^ 

jready levied soldiers, would bring a considerable 

army into the Held^ which, when joined by a 

sufficient number of French troops, might by 

one brisk and sudden effort drive the Spaniards 

out; of Naples, and add to the orown of France 

a kingdom the conquest of which had been the 

^eat object of all his predecessors during half a 

century, and the chief motive of all their expe^ 

ditions into Italy. 

. E VEBY word Caraffa spoke made a deep im- Their ef- 
pression on Henry ; coni^eious^ on the one hand, juiy 31. 
that the : Pope had just cause to reproach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 




tofiity but of deceney when ho rewtmced Im 
league with hifii, and had ^eed to the truce of 
155a.' Vaucelles; and eager^ on tke other. hand^ not 
only to distinguish his rdign by a cMqnest whidi 
three former monarchs bad attempted without 
(racoesst but likewise to aequtre an estabiishment 
of such dignity and Talue for One of hi^ soo& 
Rever^iKce, however, for the oath by which he 
had so Utely confirmed the truce oi Vaueelles; 
the extreme old age of the Pope, whose deati 
mi^t deeasicMi an entire revolution in the poli- 
tied system of Italy; together with the repte- 
aentations <tf Montmorency^ who repeated all the 
aignments he had used against the first lesLgae 
with Paul, and pointed out the great and imme- 
diate advantages which France derived from the 
tmee, k^ Henry for some time in suspense; 
ismd might possibly have outweighed all Caraffit's 
argim^nts^ But the Cardinal was not sueh a 
novice ia tiie arts of intri^e and n^otiatRm 
as not to have expedients teady for removing at 
sunftounting all these obstacles. To obviate the 
Eing^s scruple with . r^aifd to his oath, he pro- 
dwed pdwtes irMk thB Pope to absolve him firOia 
the obU^tion of it. By w^ of security against 
any danger which he xmglbt apprehend from 
the Pope's death, he engaged that his uncb 
would make such a nomination of cardinals as 
should g^e Henry the absolute command of 
liie next eliectaon^ and enable him Mo place is 
the Papd: chair a person ^tibrely det^oted td his 
intereiHi^ . i . 
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In order to counterbalance the effect of the BOOK 
Constable's opinion and influence, he. employed 



not only ^ the active talents of the Duke of Guise, us^ 
and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal of \ 

Lorrain, but the address of the Queen, aided by 
the more powerful acts of Diana of Poitiers, who^ 
unfortunately for France, eo-operated with Ca- 
therine in this point, though sl^jie took pleasure, on 
almost every other occasion, to thwart and mortify 
her. They, by their united solicitations, easily 
^SLjed the king, who leaned of his own accord 
to that side towards which they wished him to 
incline. All Montmorency's prudent remonstrant 
ces were disregarded ; tl^e : nuncio absolved Henry 
from his oath ; and he s^^ ^ new league with 
the Pope, which rekin^li^ the flames of w^ both 
in Italy and in the Low Countries* 

As soon as Paul was infcnmed by his n^ephew ^7 ^i* 
that there was a &ai prospect pf his succeeding in pope's vi^ 
this negotiation^ he despatched a messenger after ^^ p^ 
the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to return to Rome against 
without juroceeding to Brussels. As it was now ^' 
no longer necessary to preserve that tone of moder- 
ation which suited the character of a mediat^MTj 
and which he had affe<^ted to assunney^ or to put 
any farther restraint upon his^ resentment s^ainst 
Philip, he boldly Uirew off the mask,; and took 
such violent steps as rendered a rupture unavoid- 
able. He seized and imprisoned the Spanish en- 
voy at his court. He excommunicated the Colon- 
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Has; and having deprived Mark Antonio, thi 
_ head of that family, of the dukedom of ^Paliano, 
Wd«r he granted that dignity, together with the tern- 
tory annexed to it, to his nephew the Count of 
Montorio. He ordered a legal information to he 
presented in the consistory of cardinals ag^ainst 
Philip, setting forth that he, notwithstanding the 
fidelity and allegiance due by him to the Holy 
See, of which he held the kingdom of Naples, had 
not only afforded a retreat in his dominions to the 
Colonnas, whom the Pope had excommunicateil 
and declared rebels, but h^d furnished them ynith 
arms, and was ready, in conjunction with them, to 
invade the Ecclesiastical State in an hostile man- 
ner; that such conduct iti a vassal was to be 
deemed treason against his liege lord, the ptmish- 
ment of which was the forfeiture of his fief. Upotf 
this, the consistorial advocate requested the Pope 
to take cognizance of the cause, and to api)oint a 
day for hearing of it, when he would make good 
every article of the charge, and expect from his 
justice that sentence which the heindusness of 
Philip's crimes merited. Paul, whose pride was 
highly flattered with the idea of trying and pass- 
July t7. ing judgment on so great a King, absented to his 
requ^ ] and as if it had been no less eai^ to exe- 
cute than to pronounce ^such a sentence, declared 
that he would conduit with the cardinals concerning' 

r 

the formalities requisite in conducting the trial* 



♦ PAllav. lib. iiii. t71. 
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But i/vhile Paul allowed hk pride and resent- book 
imefit to drive bim on with ^uch headlong impe- v^ '^ 
:|;u^sitjr, Philip discovered an amaeing moderation i &S6. 
418 part He had been taught by the Spanish ^'^^^ 
ieinafitics, who had the charge of his education, tious 
;» profound veneration for the Holy See* This *^^P^^ 
^sentiment, which had been early infiised, grew up 
^th him »as he 4idvanced in years, and took full 
possession c^ bis mind, which mras naturally 
thoughtful, serious, and prone to superstitioiL 
^Whea be foresaw s rupture with the Pope ap- 
proaching, he had Hsuch violent scruples with re- 
:si^ct to the lawMness of taking arms against the 
Vicegerent of Christ, and the common father of 
;all Christians, that he consulted some Spanish di- 
ndnes upon that point. They, with the usu^d 
dexterity of casuists in accommodatuig their re- 
espouses to the circumstances of those who apply to 
them &r direction, assured him that, after employ* " 
ing p»yer8 and remonstrances in order to bring 
the Pope to reason, be had foil right, both by the 
laws of iiatare and of Christianity, not only to de< 
fend himself when attacked, but to begin hostili- 
ties, ^ that were judged the most proper expedient 
for preventing the effects of Paul's violence and 
injustice.^ Philip nevertheless continued to deli- 
berate and delay, considering it as a most crud 
misfortune, that his administration should open 
with an attack upon a person whose sacred func- 
tion and character he so highly respected.^ 

* Ferrer. Hist de Espagne, is. 373. Herrera^ i 308» 
VOL, IV. Q 
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At last the Duke of Alva, who, in compliance 
with his master's scruples, had continued ^to ue* 
gotiate long after lie should have begun tt fkPt, 
finding Paul inexorable, and that every oveiV3e 
of peace, and every, appearance of hesitation o|i 
his part, increased the pontiflP's natural arro- 
gance, took the field and entered the ecclesiasti- 
dal territories. His army did not exceed tv^elve 
thousand men, but it was composed of veteran 
soldiery, and commanded chiefly by those Ro^ 
man barons whoin Paul's violence had driven 
into exile. The valour of the troops, together 
with the animosity of their leaders, who fought 
in their own quarrel, and to recover their own 
estates, supplied the want of numbers. As none 
of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva soon 
became mastet of the Campagna Romana ; some 
cities being surrendered throi^h the cowardice of 
the garrisonis, which consisted of raw soldiers, iD 
disciplined and worse commanded; the gates of 
others being opened by the inhabitants, who were 
eager to receive back their ancient masters. Alva, 
that he might not be taxed with iinpiety in seiz- 
ing the patrimony of the church, took possession 
of the towns which had capitulated, in the name 
of the College of Cardinals, to which, or to the 
Pope that should be chosen to succeed Paul, he de- 
dared that he would immediately restore them. 



A truce I;he rapid progress of the Spaniards, whose 

the Pope ftgnt UQops made excursions even to the gates 
todphiiip. of Rome^ filled that city with consternation, 
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Paul, though inflexible and undaunted himself book 
was obliged to give way so far to the fears and so- >^^J^ 
licitations of the cardinals, as to send deputies to x&^g, 
Alva, in order to propose a cessation of arms. The 
Pope yielded the more readily, as he was sensible 
of a double advantage which might be derived from 
obtaining that point. It would deliver the inha- 
bitants of Rome from their present terror, and 
would afford time for the arrival of the succours 
which he expected from France. Nor was Alva 
unwilling to close with the overture, both as h^ 
knew how desirous his master was to terminate a 
war which he had undertaken with reluctance, and 
as his army was so much weakened by garrisoning 
the great number of towns which he had reduced, 
that it was hardly in a condition to keep the field 
without fresh recruits. A truce was accordingly Nov. i». 
concluded, first for ten, and afterwards for forty 
days, during which, various schemes of peace were 
proposed, and perpetual negotiations were carried 
on, but with no sincerity on the part of the Pope. 
The return of his nephew, the Cardinal, to Rome, 
the receipt of a considerable sum remitted by the 
King of France, the arrival of one body of French 
troops, together with the expectation of others 
which had begun their march, rendered- him more 
arrogant than ever, and banished all thoughts from 
his mind but those of war and revenge.'' 



' H ' 



* Pdlav. lib. xiii. 177* Thuan, lib. Tivih 688. Mem. da 
Ribier, ii. 664. 
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While these operations or intrigues kept the book 

Pope anij Philip busy and attentive, the Em- ._ - ^ 

peror disentangled himself finally from d31 the • use. * 

afeirs of this world, and set out for the place S^lf * 

^ • r^ ■ new at- 

of his retreat. He had hitharto retained the tempt to 
Imperial dignity, not from any unwillingness suasion 
to relinquish it, fior after having resigned the of the Em- 
real and extensive authority that he enjoyed ^"^^* 
in his hereditary dominions, to part with the 
limited and often ideal iurisdiction which he- 
long. .0 ;«. elective <J.. .« ,0 gre« ^ 
flee, fiiis sole motive for delay was to gain a 
fews months, for making one trial more, in order 
to accomplish his &vourite scheme in behalf of 
his son. At the very timie Charles seemed to 
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BOOK be most sensible of the vanity of worldly gran* 
_,- ^ ^ denr, and when he appeared to be quitting it 
1556. not only with indifference, but with contempt, the 
vast schemes of anibition which had so long occu- 
pied and engrossed his' mind, Bt31 kept possession 
of it He could not think of leaving his son in a 
rank inferior to that which he himself had held 
among the princes of Europe, ^s he had, some 
years before, made'a fruitless attempt to secure the 
Imperial crown to Philip, that by uniting it to 
the kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions of the 
house of Burgundy, he might put it in his power 
to prosecute, with a better prospect of success, those 
great plans which his own infirmities had obliged 
him to abandon, he was still unwilling to relin- 
quish this flattering project as chimerical or un- 
attainable. 

wiiich Notwithstanding the repulse which he had 

suocessfuL formerly met with from his brother Ferdinand^ 
he renewed his solicitations with fresh importu- 
nity; atid during the summer, had tried every 
art, and employed every argument, which he 
thought could induce him to quit the Imperial 
throne to Philip, and to accept of the investiture 
of some province, . either in Italy, or in the Low 
Countries, as an equivalent.* But Ferdinand, 
who wa>s so firm and inflexible with regard to 
this ppiu^ that he had paid no regard to the so- 
licitations of the Emperor, even.. when they welre 

; * AmbttS6a(ks d^ Noaflles^ torn. v. $66. 
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^tidToroed vdth all the weight of authority which book 
accompanies supreme power, received the over- ,^^^^ 
ture that now came from him* in the situation to i$66. 
which he had descended, with great indifference, 
and wotdd hardly deign to listen to it. Charles^ 
a$hamed of his own credulity in having imagined 
that he might accomplish that now which he 
had attempted formerly without success, desisted 
finally from his scheme. He then resigned the 
government of the Empire, and having trans-: 
ferred all his claims of obedience and allegiance 
from the Germanic body to his brother the King ^?6- ^^^ 
of. the Romans, he executed a deed to that effect,' 
Itvith all the formalities requisite in such an im- 
portant transaiction. The instrument of resigna- 
tioti he cotnmitted to William, Prince of Orange,' 
and empowered him to lay it before the College 
of Electors.* 

NoTHijs^G iiow remained to detain Chiles Chirfcs . 
from that retreat for which he languished^ The ^^Si^.,^* 
preparations for his voyage having been made for 
some time, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand^ 
where the fleet .which was to coiivoy hiin had 
orders to assemble. In his w^y thither he passed 
tjbrough Gh^nt) ^nd after stopping ther^ & few 
days to indulge that tender and pleasing melan- 
ejboly which arises in the mind of every . i^dn in 
the decline of life on visiting the pkce of his 
qativity> and viewing the scenes and -objects 
&miliat to him in his early youth, he pursued 

- »i n »,i t \ i .m.,» I ii I .. ft ill ■■ ■■il l mm, ■ ■! 
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his joomey, aceompanied by his son Phi^r &£» 
daughter the Archduchess* his sisters the dowager 
\^ Queens of Franee and Hungary, Maxkn^an hv 
8on-in-kw» and a numerous retiuue of the Flein* 
ish nobility. Before he went on boards he dis^ 
missed them with marks of his attention or regard, 
and taking leave of PhiUp with all the tendemev 
of a fiither who embraced his son for the last time^ 
he set sail on the serenteenth of September, under 
the convoy of a large fleet of Spanish, Ftennsb,. 
and English ships. He declined a pressing in- 
vitation from the Queen of England to land is 
some part of her dominions, in order to refieslr 
himself, and that she might have the com&it of 
seeing him once more. ** It cannot,, surdy,"* said 
he, " be i^eeable to a Queen to receive a vmt 
from a father-in-law, who is now nothing m<ae 
than a private gentleman." 

3B^«»j^ His voyage was {nrosperous, and he arrived at 
^aojSSm. Laredo in Biscay on tiie eleventh day after he 
left Zealand. As soon as he landed he fell pros- 
trate on the ground ; and considering himself now 
as dead to the world, he kissed the earth, and said, 
^ Naked came I out of my mother^is womb, and 
naked I now return to thee, thou common m<K 
ther of mankind.'' From Laredo he pursued 
his journey to Burgos, carried sometimes in a 
ehair and ' sometimes in a horse-littar, suffering 
exquisite pain at every step, and advancing with 
the greatest di£Giculty. Some of the Spanish 
nobility rq^red to Burgosf, in order to pay 
court to him ; but th^y were so lew in number^ 



and ihax stteadance wu m mgligmt^ that book 
Charles observed it, sad fiilt, tost the first time, J^l^'_^ 
that he was no longer a monsorck Aecnstomed x$m, 
firom his earljr youth to the dutifol and offieions 
reifiect mth which those who possess sovereign 
power sore attended^ he had received jt with the 
credulity common to princes, and was sensibly 
mortified, when he now discovered, that he had 
been indebted to his rank and power for nmch 
of that obsequious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his personal qualities. But 
ih««gh he inight We soon learned to Tiew wHh 
uneonceni tibb levity of bis subjects, or to have 
despised their n^eot, he was more deeply 
afliicted with the mgratitude of his son» who. 
forgAttng already how ihuch he owed to his 
lather's bounty, oUigied him to remain some 
weeks at Burgos, hefote he paid htm the first 
moiety of that miaU p^Mon; which was all that 
he had reserved of so many kingdoms. As with- 
eut this sum, Charles could not dismiss his 
domestiGs with %ucb rewards as their services 
merited, or his. generosity had destined lor them, 
he could not help expresang both surprise and 
dissatisfaction.* At last the money tvte paid, 
and Charles having dismissed a great number of 
his domestics, whose attendance he thought 
would be supeifluous or cumbersome in his re- 
tirement, he proceeded to ValladoKd. These 
he took a last and tender leave of his two sisters, 

—!> M ill ■■■■■I . I .tp .< ■ ■ I < ; I II 
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BOOK whom he would not pennit to accompasiy him 
.s,^^h^ to his solitude, though they requested him with 
1666. teBTs, not only that they might have the conso- 
hition of contirihuting by their attendance and 
care to mitigate or to sooth his sufferin^^ but 
that they might reap instruction and ben^t hj 
joining with him in those pious exendses^ to 
which he had consecrated the remainder of bis 
days. 

1557. From Vallalodid he continued his joomey 
ofhu^ to Flazencia in Estremadura. He had passed 
'■^^^ • through this place a great many years beibrc; 
and having been struck at that time witb the de^ 
lightful situation of the monastery of St. Justui^ 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many 
miles distant from the town, he had then ob- 
served to some of his attendants, that this was 
a spot to which Diodesian might have retired 
with pleasure. The impression had remained so 
strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as 
I the place of his own retreat. It was seated in 

a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
Jbrook, and surrounded by rising grounds^ covered 
with lofty trees; from the nature of the soU, as 
well as' the , temperature of the dimate, it uras 
esteemed the most healthfrd and delicious sittt- 
ation in Spain. Some months before his resigoa- 
tion he had sent an architect thitfaert to add a 
new apartment to the dionastery, for his aceosd- 
modation; but he gave strict orders that the 
style of the building should be swk as juited his 
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present station, nther than his fonner dignity. 
It consisted only of six rooms, fimr of them in 
the form of friars' cells^ wXh naked walls ; the 15^7. 
other two, each twenty feet square, were hung 
with brown doth^ and furnished in the most 
simple manner. They were all on a level with 
the ground; with a door on one side into a 
garden, .of which Charles himself had ^ven the 
plan^ and had filled it with various plants which 
he int^ndied to cultivate with his own hands. 
On the other side they communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery, in which he was to 
peiform his devotions. . Into this humble retreat^ 
hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommoda- 
tion of a private gentleman, did Charles enter 
mrith twelve domestics only. He buried there, in Feb. 9i. 
solitude and silence, his grandeur, his amlation^ 
together with all those vast projects, which, dur- 
ing almost half a century, had alarmed and agi- 
tated Europe,' filling every kingdom in it^^ by 

turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread 

> 

of being subdued by his power.* 

The contrast between Charles's conduct and Contntt 
that of the Pope at this juncture, was so obvious, ^*^J®^ 
that it struck even the -most careless observers ; viour of 
nor was the comparison whfch they made to the ^q^ ^^ 
advantage of PauL The former, a conquaror, Pop& 
bom to reign, long accustomed to- the splendour 
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BOOK nvhieh accompanies supreme power, an^ to iba 
^^ \y busy and interesting scenes in which an actii 
1557. amUtion had engaged Mm, quitted the -world a 
a period of life not txt advanced, that he migk 
close the evening of his days in tranqtiittity, ad 
secure some interval for sober thought and aeiim 
recollection. The latter, a priest, who bzi 
passed the early part of his life in the shade ^ 
the schools, and in the study of the specnlative 
sciences, who was seemingly so detached from tlie 
world, that he had shut himself up for many years 
in the solitude of a cloister, and who was not" ras- 
ed to the papal throne until he had reached the 
extremity of old age, discovered at once alf the 
' impetuosity of youthful ambition, and formed ex- 
tensive schemes, in order to accomplish which, he 
scrupled not to scatter lAe seeds of discord, and to 
kindle the flames of war' In every comer of En- 
rope. But Paul, regardless of the opinion or cen- 
sures of mankind, held on his own course with Iitf 
wonted arrogance and violence. These, although 
they seemed already to have exceeded all boands, 
rose to a still greater height, upon the arrival of 
the Duke of Guise in Italy. 

2giS?* That which the two Princes of Lorrain forc- 

leadi the saw and desired, had happened. The Ehike A 

i^y^to ^^^® ^*^ nitnisted with the command of the 

Italy. army appointed to march to Ihe Pope's assistance. 

It consisted of twenty thousand men of the best 

troops in the service of France. So high was the 

Duke's reputatim^ and such the general espeeU- 
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bis ^souxi^ and abUitici^ in a, wl^ tniD whidi 



he had preeipitsd^ bb cwfiitoy, ehiefly widi the US7. 
desiga of obtamiog a field where lie might disk 
|4ay his o'vm talenta, thlst Wny of the Fxesich no- 
Inlity, fvho bad no.commsmd in tlie tiwops camj^oy* 
fid, accompanied him m volimteeiB. This anny 
ftfkssed the Alps in an uidement se^sM, and ad« 
vanoed towmrds Borne without any oppositioa from 
the Spani^ds, who» as they wa^e not starong onough 
io act in different parts, had odUected all their 
forcea into one body tm the firontimsi of Naples^ 
for tho defence of that kingdom* 

# 

£iiBOi.D£N£D by tbe anproaeh of tlie French, The Pop^ 
the Pope let loose ail the fury of his resentment hoetiliticy 
against Philip^ Whi^ notmtbstanding the na- ^^ 
tural vid.^aee ^ his temper, prudential consi* 
derations had hitherto oUiged him to keep un* 
der Bome xestnunt He named oommissioneifi^ 
^hom he empowered to pass judgvnent in the 
auit whidi the conskstorial advocate had commen- 
ced agsinst Philip, in order to jMrore that he had 
forfeited the erown of Naples, by tsMng arms Feb. l^, 
against the Hdy See^ of which he was a vassaL 
fie recalled all the nuncios reindent in the courts 
of Charles V., ei Philip, or of any of their allies. 
Thia was levelled chicly against Cardinal Pole, Apnl p. 
the Papal legate in the court of England, whose 
great merit, in having contributed so successfully 
to reeondle that kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther services 
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which he might perfinrni, was not sofficieiit U 
screen him from the resentment that he hd 
iU7. incorred by his aealous endeavours to estaUuli 
peace between the house of Austria and Fnaut 
He commanded an adclition to be made to tk 
anathemas annually denounced against the ene- 
mies of the church on Maundy-Thursday, where- 
by he inflicted the censure of excommunication oe 
the authors of the late invasion of the ecclesiastical 
territories, whatever their rank or dimity might 
be ; and, in consequence of this, the usual prujers 
for the Emperor were omitted next day in the 
Pope*s chapel.* 

Wb nifi- But while the Pope indulged himself in those 
ftetlmss ^"^ ^^^ childish sallies of rage, either he ne- 
n»^ glected, or found that it exceeded his power, to 
^^^ take such measures as would have rendered his 
resentment really formidable, ^ and fatal to bis 
enemies. For when the Duke of Guise enterei 
Rome, where hq was' received with a triumphal 
pomp, which would have been more suitabk if 
he had been* returning after having terminated 
the w^ with glory, than when he w^s going to 
begin it with a doubtful chance of success, he 
found none of the preparations for war in suck 
forwardness as Cardinal Caraf& had promised^ 
or he had expected. The Papal troops were &r 
inferior in number to the quota stipulated; no 
magazines sufficient for their subsistence were 
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formed; nor was money for paying them pro- 
vided. The Venetians, agreeably to that cauti- 
ous maxim which the misfortunes of their state i^^7. 
had first led them to adopt, and which was now 
become a fundamental principle in their policy, 
declared their resolution to preserve an exact neu- 
trality, without taking any part in the quanrels of 
princes, so far superior to themselves in power. 
The other Italian States were either openly unit- 
ed in league with Philip, or secretly wished suc- 
cess to his arms against a pontiff, whose inconsider- 
ate ambition had rendered Italy once more the 
aeat of war. . 

The Duke of Guise perceived that the whole 5^®,^ 

Guifi6 6 

vreight of the war would devolve on the French opentuni; 
troops under his command ; and became sensible, 
though too late, how imprudent it is to rely, in 
the execution of great enterprises, on the aid of April is. 
feeble ^lies. Pushed on, however, by the Pope's 
impatience for action, as well as by his own desire 
of performing some part of what he had so con- 
fidently undertaken, he marched towards Naples, 
and began his operations. But the success of 
these fell &r short of his former reputation, of 
what the world expected, and of what he himself 
had promised. He opened the campaign with 
the siege of Civitella, a town of some importance 
on the Neapolitan frontier. But the obstinacy 
with which the Spanish governor defended it, 
|>affled all the impetuous efforts of the French 
valour, and obliged the Duke of Gui^e, after a 
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nage of three weekfi, to i«tbe from the town -will 
dii^^race. He endeavoured to wipe off that stain, 
by fldTflUDdng boldly towards the Duke of ^Iva'i 
camp, and offoang him battle. But that jnnident 
eoromaiidet, sensible of all the advantages d 
standing on the defi^ske before an inradiaxg* €sie- 
flsyt dedined an engagement* and kept within his 
intvenchment ; and, adhering to his plan with the 
steadiness of a Castilian, elnded, wi4h great ad- 
^ess, all the Duke of Guise's stratagems to draw 
him into action.* By this time siekness began to 
waste die French army*; violent dissensions had 
arisen between the, Duke of Guise and the com- 
mander of the Pope's forces; the Spaniards renew- 
ed their incursions into the ecclesiastical state; 
the Pope» when he found, instead of the conqueste 
and triumphs which he had fondly expected, that 
he could not secure his own territories from depie- 
^tion, murmured, complained, and began to talk 
of peaea The Duke of Guise, mortified to the 
iast degree with having acted such an inglorioui 
part, not only solicited his court either to reinforce 
his army^ <Mr to reed him, but urged Baul to fulffl 
his engi^ments ; and called on Cardinal Caraffii, 
sometimes with reproaches, sometimes with tlneats^ 
to make good those magnificent promises, from a 
rash confidence in which he had advised his mas^ 
ter to renounce the trace of Vaaicelles, and to joia 
kk league with the Fope.f 

• tterrera Vida de Feltpe, 181. t Thuan. Kb. xxviil 

614. PaBav. lib. xiiL ISl. Bbtzl a. app. Si7. 
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' StTT \^hile the French afiaixs in Italy were in book 

"Sill 

tbis wretched situation, an unexpected event y^ /y 
happened in the Low Countries, which called u&r. 
the Duke of Guise from a station wherein he P^^lw 
could acquire no honour, to the most dignified Countries. 
and important charge which could be committed 
to a subject. As soon as the French had dis- 
covered their purpose of violating the truce of 
Vaueelles, not only by sending an army into ^ 
Italy, but by attempting to surprise some of the ' 
frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though will* 
ing to have avoided a rupture; determined to 
prosecute the war with such spirit, as should 
make his enemies sensible that his father had 
not erred, when he judged him to he so capable 
of government, that he had given up the reins 
into his hands. As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expense in fitting out the army 
under the Duke of Guise, and that his treasury 
was hardly able to answer the exorbitant and 
endless demands of a distant war, he foresaw 
that all his op^ations in the Low Countries 
must, of consequence, prove feeble, and be con- 
sidered only as Secondary to those in Italy. For 
that reason, he prudently resolved to make his 
principal effort in that place where he expected 
the French to be weakest, and to bend his chief 
force against that quarter where they would feel 
a blow most sensibly. With this view he assem* 
bled in the Low Countries an army of about 
11% thousand men, the Flemings serving him on 
this occasion with that active zeal which subjects 
are wont to exeri^ip obeying the ftrst commands, 
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of a new sovereigp. But Philip, cautitms ^md 
pr<mdent» even at this early period of life» did 
\m7^ not rest all his hopes of success on that formid- 
ahle force aloncr 

FbiUp en- He had heen labonring for some time to en- 
to^lge S%6 ^^ English to espouse his quwrel; and 
^plJ^sBd though it was manifestly the interest of that 
kingdom to maintain a strict neutrality, and the 
people themselves were sensible of the advan- 
tages which they derived frmn it; though he 
knew how odious his name was to the Englisli» 
and how averse they would he to co-operate 
with him in any measure, he nevertheless did 
not dei^ir of accomplishing his point. He 
relied on the affection with which the Queen 
deated on him, which was so violent, that even 
his eoldness and neglect had not extinguished 
it ; he knew her implicit reverence for his opi- 
nion, and her fond desire of gratifying him ia 
every particular. That he might work on these 
with greater facility and more certain success^ 
he set out for England. The Queen, who^ 
during her husband's absenee, had languished 
in perpetual dejection, resumed fresh spirits on 
his arrival; and, without paying the least at- 
tention either to the interest or to the kidina- 
tions of her people, entered warmly into all his 
schemes. In vain did her privy-council remon- 
strate against the imprudence as well as danger 
of involving the nation in an unnecessary war; 
in vain did they put her in mind of the solemn 
treatiea of peace subsisting between Englaiui 
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'ftnd Fratce. which the conduct of that nation had book 
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afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, sooth- ^^^ 



ed hy Philip's caresses^ or intimidated by the ust, 
threats which hiis ascendant over her emboldened 
him at idome times to throw out^ was deaf to every 
thing that could be urged in opposition to his sen- 
timents, and insisted with the greatest vehemence 
on an immediate declaration of war against France* 
The council, though all Philip's address and 
Mary's authority were employed to gain or over« 
awe them, after stri^^ling long, yielded at last, 
not from conviction, but merelv from deference to 
the will of their sovereign. War was declared J'™® ^* 
against France, the only one perhaps gainst that 
kingdom into which the English ever entered with 
reluctance. As Mary knew the aversion of the 
nation to this measure, she durst not call a par* 
liament in order to raise money for carrying on 
the war. She supplied this want^ however, by a 
stretch of royal prerogative, not unusual in that 
age ; and levied large sums on her subjects by her 
own authority. This enabled her to assemble a 
aufficient body of troops, and to send eight thou<* 
sand men, under the conduct of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, to join Philip's army.* 

Philip, who was not ambitious of military Otiera* 
glory, gave the command of his army to Emanuel p^p'g 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy, and fixed his own resi- ""^y "* 
dence at Cambray, that he. might be at hand to cottatriU 
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Booc receife the earliest intelligence of his motioBs^ waiA 
\^^ to aid him with his counsels. The Duke opened 
1557. the campaign with a masterly stroke of address; 
which justified Philip's ^oice, and discovered such 
a superiority of genius over the French Generals, 
as almost insured success in his subsequent opera- 
tions. He appointed the general rendezvous of 
his troops at a place considerably distant from the 
country which he destined to be the Bcene of ac- 
tion ; and having kept the enemy in suspense for 
a good time with regard to Ijis intentions, he at 
last deceived them so efiectually by the variety of 
his marches and countermarches, as led them to 
conclude that he meant to bend all his force agMinst 
the province of Champagne, and wouM attempt to 
penetrate into the kingdom on that side* In con- 
sequence of this opinion, they drew all their strength 
towards that quarter, and reinforcing the garrison 
there, left the towns on other parts of the frontier 
destitute of troops sufficient to defend them. 

in^te St The Duke of Savoy, as soon as he perceived 
that this feint had its fiill effect, turned suddenly 
to the right, advanced by rapid marches into 
Picardy, and sending his cavalry, in which he 
was extremely strong, before him, invested St 
Quintin. This was a town deemed in that age 
of considerable strength, and of great import- 
. ance, as there were few fortified cities between 
it and Bftris. The fortifications, however, bad 
been «»ich neglected; the garrison, weakened 
by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not 
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amount to a fifth part of the number ' reqmiiite wok 
for Its defaice; aad the Governor, thoiyigh a. v_ ^ / ^ 
l^ave officer, was neither of rank nor .authority uar. 
equal to th0 command in a»pIaoe of so much 
consequence, besieged by sueh a formidable 
army. A few d^ys must have put the Duke of 
Savoy in possession of the town^ if .the Admiral 
de Coligny, who thought it concerned bis- ho* 
nour to attempt saving a {dace of su^h iiopoit- 
ance to his country, and which lay within fajiv 
jurisdiction as Gos^ernor of Picardy, had not 
taken thjs gallant resolution of throwing himself- 
into it, with such a body of 'men as he cqu14 
cdleet on a sudden. This resolution he exe^ 
euted with great intrepidity, and if the nature 
of the enterprise be considered, with no con- 
temptible success; for though one^half of his 
fflnall body of troops was cut off, he, with the 
othel; broke through the enemy, and entered 
the town. The unexpected arrival of m officer 
of such high rank and reputation, and who had 
exposed himself to sueh danger in order to join 
them, inspired the desponding garrison with 
• courage. £very thing that the Admiral's great 
skill ai^ experience in the art of war could sug- 
gest, for annoying the enemy or defending the 
town, was attempted ; and the citizens, as weU 
as the garrison, s^eicsonding bis zeal with eqmd 
^rdour, si&emed to be deti^mined that they would 
hold out to th^ last, and sacrifice themselves in 
wisx to save tfa^ir n^ountry.^ 
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1567. 
The 
French 
endeavour 
to relieve 
the town. 



The Duke of Savoy, wbom tbe English under 
tlie Earl of Pembroke joined about this time^ 
pushed on the siege with the greatest vigom. 
An army so numerous, and so well supplied with 
every thing requisite, carried on its approaehes 
with great advantage against a garrison iBvhidli 
was still so feeble that it durst seldom venture 
to disturb or retard the enemy's operations by 
sallies. The Admiral, sensible of the approadi- 
ing danger, and unable to avert it, acquainted 
his unde the Constable Montmorency, who had 
the command of the French army, with his situa- 
tion, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the tdwn. The Con* 
stable, solicitous to save a town, the loss of which 
would open a passage for the enemy into the 
heart of France ; and eager to extricate his ne- 
phew out of that perilous situation, in whidi. 
seal for the public had engaged him, — resolved, 
though aware of the danger, to attempt wfait 
he desired. With this view, he marched from 
La Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of bis 
army, which was not by one-half so numerous 
as that of the enemy, and having given the 
command of a body of chosen men to Coligny's 
brother Dandelot, who was Colonel-Oeneral of 
the French infantry, he ordered him to force 
his way into the town by that avenue which the 
A&itfral had represented as most praeticaUe, 
while he hiibself, with the main army, would 
give the alarm to the enemy's camp on tbe oppo* 
site -side, and endeavour to draw iJl their att^- 
tion towards that quarter. Dandelot executed 
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His ordefs mt2i greater intrepidity than oonduct book 
He rushed on with isuch headlong impetuosity, v_^^^. 
that, though it broke the first body of the enemy 1557. 
which stood in his -way, it threw his own soldiers '^^•^o- 
into the utmost concision; and as they were 
attacked in that atuation by fresh troops which 
dosed in upon them on every side, the greater 
part «f them were cut in pieces, Dandelot, with 
about five hundred of the most adventurous and 
moat fortunate^ making good his entrance into the 
town. 

MfiA'NWHiLx: the Constable, in executing lus Thebatfle 
part of the plan; advanced so near the camp of Q^tin. 
the besi^ers, as rendered it impossible to retreat 
with safety in the face of an enemy so much su- 
perior in number. The Duke of Savoy instantly 
perceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, with 
tbe presence of mind andalnlities of a great Gene- 
ral, to avail himself of it. He drew up his army 
in order of battle, with the greatest expedition ; 
and watching the moment when the French began 
to file 4>ff towards La Fere, he detached all his 
cavalry, under the command of the Count of Eg- 
mont, to faU on their rear, while he himself, at 
the head of his in&ntry, advanced to support him. 
The French retired at first in perfect order, and 
with a good countenance; but when they saw 
Egmont draw near with his formidable body of 
cavalry, the shock of which they were conscious 
tiwt they could not withstand, the prospect of im- 
sunent danger, added to distrust of their General, 
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BOOK whose impradence every soldier now perceivedL 
.^^^•^^ struck them with general consternation* They 
1557. hegan insensibly to quicken their pace, and those 
in the rear pressed so violently on sudbi as were 
before them, that in a short time their march re- 
sembled a flight rather than a retreat. Egmct, 
observing their confusion, charged them with the 
greatest fury, and in a moment all their iDen at 
arms, the pride and strength of the French troops 
in that i^e, gave way, and fled with prmpitatioB. 
Total de- The infantry, however, whom the Constable, by h^ 
French. prcscnce and authority, kept to their colours, still 
continued to retreat in good ord^, until the enemy 
brought some pieces of cannon to bear upon their 
caitre, which threw them into auch confimon, 
that the Flemish cavalry, renewing their attack, 
broke in, and the rout became universal. About 
four thousand of the French fell in the field, and 
among these the Duke of Anguien, a prince o( 
the blood, together with six hundred gentlemea 
The Constable, as soon as he perceived the £(»tUQ« 
of the day to be irretrievable, rushed into the 
thickest of the enemy, with a resolution not to 
survive the calamity whidi his ilUcondnct bad 
brought upon his country ; but having received a 
dangerous wound, and being wasted with the losa 
of blood, he was ^irrounded by some Flemish 
(^^rs, to whom he was known, who protected him 
from the violence of the soldiers, and obliged bim 
to surrender. Besides the Constable, the Dukes 
o( Montpensier and Longueville, ^ Maresfasl 
of St. Andxe, many officers of dsstinctim, ibw 
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hundred gentkmeii* and near four tbomand pri- book 
vate soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the co- _ jj 
lours belonging to the infantry, all the ammuni* i<s£7. 
tion, and all the eannon^ two pieces excepted, fell 
into the enemy's hands. The victorious army did 
xiot lose above fourscore men.^ 

This battle, no less fatal to France than the The fim 
ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained l^ ^ 
by the English on the same frontier, bore a near 
resemblance to those disastrous events, in the sud- 
denness of the rout ; in the ill conduct of the 
commander^in-ohief ; in the number of persons of 
note slain or taken ; and in the small loss sustain- 
ed by the enemy: It filled France with equal 
consternation. Many inhabitants of Paris, with 
the same precipitancy and trepidation as if the 
enemy had be^i already at their gates, quitted 
the city, and retired into the interior provinces. 
The King, by his presence and exhortations, en- 
deavoured to console and to animate such as re- 
mained, and applying himself with the greatest 
diligence to repair the ruinous fortifications of the 
dty, {urepared to def^ it against the attack 
which he instantly expected. But happily for 
France, Philip's caution, tc^ther with the in- 
trepid firmness of the Admiral de Coligny, not 
only saved the capital from the danger to which 
it was exposed, but gained the nation a short in^ 
terval, during which the people recovered from 

* Thuan. 650. Heerei Annal. Brabant, ii. 69^* Herrera, 
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the tenor Mid dcjeetion oocaaooed by » hlamt 
lets «ereve than unexpected, and Hemy hMd ki 
US7. mxre to take measures for the public security, witi 
the spirit whidi became the sovereign of a powo^ 
liil and martial people. 

. ^^J*" Philip, immediately after the battle, Tisited 
his mmj. the camp at St Quinttn, where he was received 
with all the exultation of military triuni]^ ; and 
such were his transports of joy on account of an 
event which threw so much lustre on the begin- 
ning of his reign, that they softened his severe 
and haughty temper into an unusual flow of coar- 
tesy. When ihe Duke of Savoy approaehei^ 
and was kneeling to kiss his hands, be caught him 
in his arms, and embracing him with warmth, 
^ It becomes me," says he, ** rather to kiss yomr 
hands, which have gamed me such a glorious and 
almost bloodless victory.** 

Hit ddi- As soon as the rejoidnffs and eonirratuiatioDi 

concerning cn Fhilip s amval were over, a council of war \ivss 

^timoT ^^^^* ^ order to determine hoiiv they m%;fat im- 

the war. prove their victory to the best advantage. The 

Duke of ^avoy, seconded by several of the aUest 

officers formed under Charles V., insisted tbat 

they should immediately relinquish the siege of 

St. Quintin, the reduction of which was now aa 

object below their attention, and advance directly 

towards Paris ; that as Ihere were neither troops , 

to oppose, nor any town of strength to retard 

their march, they might reach that capital while 

under the full impression of the ^astonishment 
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«nd- tenor occasioned by the rout of the army, book 
and take possession of it without resistance. But \_ '_/ 
Philip, less adventurous ox more prudent than his 1557. 
Oemerak, preferred a moderate hat certain advan- 
tage to an enterprise of greater splendour, but of 
more doubtful sueeess. ^e represented to the 
eotmcil the infinite resources of a kingdom so pow« 1 

erftd as France ; the great number as well as mar- 
tial spirit of their nobles ; their attachment to their 
sovereign; the manifold advantages with which 
they eould carry on war in their own taritories ; 
and the unavoidable destruction which must be 
the consequence of their penetniting too rashly 
into the enemy's country, before they had secured 
' such a communication with their own as might 
' render a retreat safe, if, upon any disastrous event, 
that measure should become necessary. On all 
these accounts, he advised the continuance of the 
siege ; and his Generals acquiesced the more readily 
in bis opinion, as they made no doubt of being 
masters of the town in a few days, a loss of time 
of so little consequence in the execution of theur 
plan, that they might easily repair it by their sub- 
sequent activity.* 

The weakness of the fortifications and the stQmntiii 
nnall number of the garrison, which could no long. ^Ad^ 
er hope either for reinforcement or relief, seemed ^®^y * 
to authorise this calculation of Philip's Generals. 
But in making it, they did not attend sufiiciently 

^ Belcar. Commentar. de Reb. Gallic. 901. 
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to tbe character of Admiral de CQ]igt%y, jAo 
ocnmnanded in tbe town. A oourage undisiDaj- 
im, ed, and tranquil amid»t the greatest dangers ; ao 
invention fruitful in resources, a genius mrfaiii 
roused and seemed to acquire new force upoa 
every disaster, a talent of governing the mindi 
of men, together with a capacity of maintaining 
his ascendant over them even under circumstan* 
ees the most adverse and distressful, were quali- 
ties which Coligny possessed, in a degree duperiw 
to any General of that age. These qualities 
were peculiarly adapted to the station in which 
he was now placed ; and as he knew the infinite 
importance to his country of every hour whieli 
he could gain at this juncture, he exerted him- 
self to the utmost in contriving how to protract 
the siege, and to detain the enemy firom attempt- 
ing any enterprise more dangerous to France. 
wMch is guch were the perseverance and skiU with which 
«swulu he conducted the defence, and such the forti-. 
tude as well as patience with whieh he imimated 
the garrison, that though the Spaniards, tbe 
Flemings, and the English, carried on tbe at- 
tack with all the ardour which national emula- 
tion inspires, he held out the town seventeen 
days. He was taken prisoner, at last, on tbe 
Aug. 37. beach, overpowered by the superior number of 
the enemy. 

Henry's Henry availed himself, with the utmost acti- 
for the de- vity, of the interval which the Admiral's well- 
^^ timed obstinacy had aflforded him. He appoint- 
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^ GfiElcers to collect the scrtteied remaios of the 
Oonstahle's army; he issued (s^ets for fevying 
soldiers in every part of the kingdom ; he com- 
xnanded the ban and arriere ban of the frontier 
provinces instantly to take the field, and to join 
the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy; he 
recalled the greater part of the veteran troops 
iTvhich served under the Maredbal Brissac in PiedU 
inont ; he sent courier after courier to the Duke 
of Guise, requiring him, together with all his 
army, to return instantly for the defence of their 
country ; he deq^atched one envoy to the Grand 
Seignior to solicit the assistance of his fleet, and 
the loan of a sum of money ; he sent another 
into Scotland, to incite the Scots to invade the- 
north of England, that, by drawing Mary's atten- 
tion to that quarter, he might prevent her from 
reinforcing her troq)s whidi served under Philip. 
These efforts of the Eang were warmly seconded 
' by the zeal of his sul]§ectis. The city of Paris 
granted him a free gift of three hundred thousand 
livres. The other great towns imitated the libe- 
rality of the capital, and contributed in proportion. 
Several noblemen of distinction engaged, at their 
own expense, to garrison and defend the towns 
which lay most exposed to the enemy. Nor was 
the general concern for the public confined to cor- 
porate bodies alone, or to those in the highar 
sphere of life, but difiusing itself among persons of 
every rank, each individual seemed disposed to act 
with as much vigour as if the honour of the King, 
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BOOK and the n&ty of the state, had depended nAsij 
on his single efforts.* 



quenoei. 



The Tic- Philip, who wis no strangier either to the pra- 
Quintin^^ drat measores tidfiea by the French monarch &r 
prodacttve ^e seeurity of his dominions, or to the spirit witb 
beiiXiai whieh his sufcjects prepared to defend themselves^ 
m^!!L perecived, when it was too late, that he hadlosi as 
opportmiity which could never he reealleti And 
that it was now vain to think ci penetrating mto 
the heart of France. He abandoned^ therefwe, 
without mudi reluctance, a scheme which was toe 
bold and haaardous to be perfectly agreeable to fate 
cautious temper ; and employed his army, daring 
the remainder of the campaign, in the sieges of 
Ham and Catalet. Ofthesehe soon became master, 
and the reduction of two such petty towns, toge- 
ther with with the acquisition of St. Quintin, were 
all the advantages which he derived from one of 
the most decisive victories gained in that century. 
Philip himself, however, continued in high ex- 
ultation on account of hk success ; and as all 
his pasriras were tinged with superstition, he, in 
memory of the battle of St. Quintin, which had 
been fought on the day consecrated to St. Lau- 
rence, vowed to build a church, a monastery^ aad 
a palace, in honour c^ that saint and martyr. 
Before the exj^ation of the year, he Isdd tiie 
foundation of an edifice in which all these waie 
united, at the Escui^ in the neighbourhood of 

* Mem. de Ribier^ ii. 701> 703. 
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Madrid ; and the same {mnciple wtieh dictated book 
the vow directed the building. For the plan of _ l_^ 
the work was so formed as to resemble a gridiron, usr. 
which, according to the l^ndary tde, had been 
the instrument of St. Laurence's martyrdom. 
IN'otwithstanding the great and expensive schemes 
in which his restless ambition involved him, Fhi« 
lip Continued the building with such perseverance 
Ibr twenty-two years, and reserved such large 
sums for this monument cf his devotioA and 
Tanity, that the monarchs of ^poin are indebted 
to him for a royal residency which, though not 
the most elegant, is certainly the most sumptu^ 
ous and magnificent of any in Eurqpe.* 

Th£ first account of that fatal blow which the The 
French had received at St Qwintin was carried SS^ 
to Rome by the courier whmn Henry had sent to ^^^^^^ 
recal the Duke of Guise. As Paul, even with ^ ^' 
the assistance of his French auidliaries, had 
hardly been able to check the progress of the 
Spanish arms, he foresaw that, as soon as he was 
deprived of their protection, his territories must 
he overrun in a moment He remonstrated, there* 
fore, with the greatest violence against the depar* 
ture of the French army, reproaching the Duke 
of Guise for his ill conduct, which had brought 
him into such an unhappy situation ; and com* 
plaining of the King for deserting him so unge* 



* Colmenar Annales d'Espagne^ torn. iL p. 156, 
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nerottdy under such dreumstances. The XHike <tf 
Guise's orders, however, were peremptoxy. Pad, 
u^7. inflexible as he was, found it necessary to aoooa- 
modate his conduct to the exigency of his affair^ 
and to employ the mediation of the Venetiaiu, 
and of Cosmo de Medid, in order to obtain peace. 
Philip, who had been forced unwillingly to a rap- 
ture with the Pope, and who, even while suceees 
erowned his arms, doubted so much the justice of 
his own cause, that he had made frequent oiwr- 
tures of padfication, listened eagerly ta the first 
proposals of this nature from Paul, and discovered 
such moderation in his demands as could hardly 
have been expected from a prince elated with vie- 
tory. 

A treaty Thj. Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and 

€m DG&C6 

between the Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his unde, met 

odPMip. ^^ ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^ being equally disposed to peae^ 
they, after a short conference, terminated the war 
by a treaty on the following terms :-^That Paul 
should renounce his league with France, and main- 
tain for the future such a neutrality as became the 
common father of Christendom; that Philip 
should instantly restore all the towns of the ec* 
clesiastical territory of which he had taken pos- 
session ; that the claims of the Caraffas to the 
duchy of Paliano, and other demesnes of the Co* 
lonnas, should be referred to the decision of the 
republic of Venice ; that the Duke of Alva should 
repair in person to Kome, and after asking par- 
don of Pwl in his own name^ and in that of 
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hw vidsiBfi finr havhig ini^Mbd the fninvkmf of 
iktm chatdh tllHlliId f eeeive the Foper^s aibsohitioft 
£rom that erim^ Urns Pan)^ tiaaroiigli PhiKp^i tm. 
sornpuloiit tsvidity^ inisfaefd ftn nnpcospcrroufi wat 
ndtfadnt uiy detriment to tke Pi^l See The 
coHifiievor appeared hunible, aki. adistcyWledged biA 
eitor; while be who bad been vanqtiished retjomeii 
hb uraal bmigfatiiiessy and was treated \rilth e^/ery 
mark of scqpeAotliy.* The I>oke of Alta^ in 
ttfma at the treaty, lepmred to Romoy and^ hf the 
postuM of a fup^eant, kissed the feet, sad itti^ 
flored the forgh^eneoi of that very perwn wheaa 
his arms had reduced to the last extremity. BuAk 
was the supers^ious veneration of the Spaniards 
fo the Papal eharaet^, that Alva, thoi^^b per-* 
haps die pidadest mmk ef the a^ aif d accoMoned 
frMn Ins infancy tO' a fatkaKar int^vcaiarse liritb 
ptkees, aaknowkn^ed thai wben be approached 
tioe Popey be wtas uf smtfa overawed^ that Me voice 
iailedy and hie piraenoe of aiiud fortoek kiis.f 

ISftin thoitttb thk wiuv vMA at ita OoiitaMoe' P^Up re- 
atwt tkiJ^d aiiglrty i^oktkms, waeheoagM £^ 
ti^anend witlioirti 9Kcmaxmi»§ any alteration iii ^^^ 
l^um States whick wecfe tdsi imn^iote oh|clot, il 
littA peedwled dmng itii pragireBBi eifeeto of ooi^. 
mdtrMke ceisequenee iis ethmr ports of It^l^. Aa 
PhSpiaas) ettxemely Ma^itMlis ta teramate- hia 

^ F^av; mt iiii. I^^ F. T^ ko. ' ll^^Mitf, nr^. iV 
VCOUIV. s 
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quarrel with Paul as speediiy as possible, her ww 
willing to make any sacrifice in order to gain those 
princes^ who, by joining their troops to the PapaE 
and French army, might have prolonged the war* 
With this view, he entered into a negotiation with 
Oetavio Famesor Duke of Parma^ and, in orda^ 
to seduce him from his alliance with France, he 
restored to him the city of Placentia^ with the 
territory, depending on it, which . Charles V^ bad 
seized in the year ooie. thousand five hundred and 
forty-seven, had kept from that time in his pos- 
session, and had transmitted, together with iiis^ 
ether dominions,, to Philip. 

This step made such a discoveify of Philip's 
character and views to COsmo di Medici, the 
most sagacioufa as well as provident of all the 
Italian princes, that he conceived hopes of ao* 
compHi^iiig his favourite scheme of adding Siena 
and its temtOTies to his dominions in Tuscany^ 
As his success in this attempt depended entirely 
im the delicacy of address with 'which it should 
be conducted, he emj^yed aU the . refinem^ita 
•f policy in the negotiation which he set on foot 
for. this purpose. . He began with soHcking 
Philip, iHiose treasury he knew to be entirely 
drained iby the cp^pense of the war, to repay the 
great sums i which he had advanced to the Em* 
peror during the siege of Siena. When Philip 
endeavoured to elude a demand : which he was 
unable to satisfy, Cosmo affected to be ex* 
tarem^ly .disqfiieted/ and making no secret of hi» 
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disgust, instructed his ambassador at Romd to book 
open a negotiation with the Pope, which seemed ^^ ' 
to be the effect of it. The ambassador executed us7. 
his commission with such dexterity, -that Faul^ 
imagining Cosmo to be entirely alienated from 
the Spanish interest, proposed to him an alliance 
with France, which should be cemented by the 
marriage of his eldest son to one of Henry's 
daughters. Cosmo received the overture with 
s^ch apparent satisfaction, and with so many pro^ 
fessions of gratitude for the high honour of which 
he had the prospect, that not only the Pope's 
ministers, but the French envoy at Rome^ talked 
confidently, and with little reserve, of the acces^ 
sion of that important ally, as a matter certain and 
decided. The account of this was quickly carried . 
to FhiUp ; and Cosmo, who. foresaw how much, it 
would alarm him, had despatched his. ne{^ew. Lu« 
dovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he 
might be at hand to observe and take advantage 
o( his consternation, before the. first impression 
n/vhich it made should in any degree abate* Cosmo 
was extremely fortunate in the choice of the in^^ 
vtrument whom he employed^ Toledo waited with 
patience, until he discovered with certainty that 
FhiHp had received such inteUigence of his uncle's 
negotiations at Rome; as must have filled his sus* 
picious mind with fear and jealousy; and then 
traving an audience, he required payment of the 
money which had been borrowed by the Emperor^ 
in the most earnest and peremptory terms. In . 
urging that point, he artfully threw out several 
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cUtrk hints tnd ambtgnous declarations^ eoneemiiig 
the extremities to whidi Cosmo might be driTen 
15S7. by a r^isal of this just demand, as wdl as by 
othef grieranees of whidi he had good reason to 
eeiDplain. 

Their sue- Philif, astonisbed at aa address in such a straiB^ 
ftom a prince so fat his inferior as the Duke of 
Tvacany^ u>d couparing what he now heard witb 
the information which he had received from Italy, 
ioiiQediately OMoIuded that Cosiao had ventured 
to assume this boM and unusual tone on tbe pror 
spect of his union with France. In order t& jare* 
volt tbe Pope and Henry from acquiring aa aZIyv 
who, by his abilities^ as well as the situation of hia 
dominions, would have added both reputation and 
strength to their confederacy, he offered to giant 
Cosmo the investiture of Siena, if he would csn- 
sent to accept of it as an equivalent for tbe sona 
due to him, and engage to furnish a body of troops 
towards the defence of Philip's tenitories in Ita]y> 
ag«nfirt; any power who should attack them. As 
aM>n as Cosmo had brought PbiKp to make this 
coneeanon, which was tbe ol^ect of sdl his artifieet 
and intrigues^ he did not protract tbe aegotiatioa 
by any unnecessary delay, or aay excess of refiie- 
isieiit, but dosed eagerly wxtb the propoasi; and 
PUlip, m spite of tbe remonstrances of his ablest 
cdansellors, Mgaed a treaty with him to that eflec^^ 
■ ■ I ■ , ■ ■ ■ - , , ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

• thuan. lib. xviil te4. Herrera, i. 265, 275^ ftJltV* 
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As no prince was ever more tenacious of his book 
rights than Philip, or less ivffling to relinquish ._ \ ^- 
any territory which he possessed, by what tenura 1^57. 
saerer he held it, these unusual concessions to the 
l>like8 of Parma and Tuscany, by which he wan- 
tonly gave up countries, in acquiring or defending 
which his father had employed many years, and 
wasted much blood and treasure, cannot be a&« 
eouuted £ot from any motive, but his superstitious 
desire of* extricating himself out of the war which 
he had been forced to wage with the Pope. By 
these treaties, however, the balance of powar 
among the Italian States was p<Msed with greater 
equality, and rendered less variable than it had 
been since it received the first violent shock from 
the invasion of Charles VIII. of France, From 
this period Italy ceased to be the great theatre on 
which the monarchs of Spain, France, and Ger*' 
many, contended for power or for &m& Their 
dissensions and hostilities, though as frequent and 
violent as ever, being excited by new objects, stain* 
ed other regions of Europe with blood, and ren« 
dered them miserable, in their turn, by the devai^ 
tations of war. 

The Duke of Guise left Rome on \he same ^^p*- *^ 
day that his adversary the Duke of Alva made of Guise's 
his humiliating submission to the Pope. He wai fec^tion 

_ _p _ _, * t r ai^ ^ France, 

received in France as the guardian angel ot the 
kingdom. His late ill success in Italy seemed to 
be fiN'gotten^ while bis £mner services^ particu- 
larly his defence of M«t2, were recounted with 
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exaggerated praise; and he was welcomed in 
every city through which he passed, as the re- 
storer of puhlic security, who, after having set 
bounds by his conduct and valour to the victori- 
ous arms of Charles V., returned now, at the call 
of his country, to check the formidable progress 
of Philip's power. The reception which he met 
with from Henry was no less cordial and honour- 
able. New titles were invented, and new digni- 
ties created, in order to distinguish him. He 
was appointed Lieutenant-general-in-chief both 
within and without the kingdom, with a jurisdic- 
tion almost unlimited, and hardly inferior to that 
which was possessed by the Ejng himself. Thus, 
through the singular felicity which attended Ihe 
princes of Lorrain, the miscarriage of their own 
schemes contributed to' aggrandise them. The 
calamities of his country, and the ill conduct of 
his rival the Constable, exalted the Duke of Guise 
to a height of dignity and power, which he could 
not have expected to attain by the most fortu« 
nate and most complete success of his own ambi- 
tious projects. 



Takes the 
coQiinaiid 
of the 



The Duke of Guise, eager to perform some- 
thing suitable to the high expectations of his 
countrymen, and that he might justify the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the King had re- 
posed in him, ordered all the troops which could 
be got together, to assemble at Compeigne. 
Though the winter was well advanced, and had 
set in with extreme severity, he placed himself 
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28ft their head, and took the field. By Henry's book 
:activity and the zeal of his subjects, so many sol- ._ ^ '^^ 
diers bad been raised in the kingdom, and such 15&7. 
eoBsiderable reinforcements had been drawn from 
Crermany and Switzerland, as formed an army re- 
spectable even in the eyes ^f a victorious euemy« 
Philip, alarmed at seeing it put in motion at suck 
nn uncommon season, began to tremble for his 
new conquests, particularly St. Quintin, the for*- 
tifications of which were hitherto but imperfectly 
repaired. - 

But the Diike of Guise meditated a more im- He investo 
^ortant enterprise; ^nd after amusing the enemy i^^g, 
vnth threatening successively different towns on -^"^ ^** 
the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly te 
the left, and invested Calais with his whole ^rmy. 
Calais had been taken by the English under 
£dward III., and was the fruit of that monarch's 
glorious victory at Crecy. Being the x>nly place 
that they retained of their ancient and extensive 
territories in France, and vvhich •pened *o them, 
at all times, an easy and secure passage into the 
heart of that kingdom, their keeping possession 
of it soothed the pride of the one nation as much 
as it mortified the vanity of the othen Its situa^ 
tion was naturally so strong, and its fortifications 
deemed so impregnable, that no monarch of 
France, how adventurous soever, had heen bold 
enough to attack it. Even when the domestic 
strength of England was broken and exhausted 
by the bloody wars between the houses of York 
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and Ltiicaiter, and ite attaation entirdy diverted 
from foreign ol^ecti, Calais had remained ua* 
^turbed and unthreatened^ Mary Mid her 
council* competed chiefly of eccleMastioe* iiiiao* 
quaipted with military affalrit and wboee whole 
attention wai turned towards extirpating herasy 
out of the kingdom, had not only neglected to 
take any {Mreeautioni font the safety of this im^ 
portaat place, but seemed to think ,that the repu* 
tatien of its strength was alone sufflaent fiir its 
security. Full of this ^opinion, they ventured, 
even after the declaration of war, to continue a 
practice whidi the low state of the Queen's £- 
nances had introdueed in times of peace. As t6e 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed dumg 
the winter, and the marshes around it became im« 
passable, except by one avenue, which the forts 
of 8t. Agatha and Newnham-bridge cooptmanded, 
it had been the wstom of the English to dismiss 
the greater part of the ganisen towardif the end 
of autumn, and to replace it in the spring. In 
vain did Lord Wentwortb, the Governor (rf 
Calais, remonstrate against this ill*titeed para- 
mony, and ^represent the possibility of his being 
attacked suddenly, while he had not .troops suf- 
ficient to man the works. The privy-eouacil 
treated these remonstrances with scorn, as if they 
)iad flowed from the timidity or the rapacious* 
ness of the Governor ; and some of them, with 
that oonfldence which is the companion of igno- 
ranee, boasted that they would defend Calais 
|rith their white rods against ajiy enemyr who 
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isbould ftjppfoacii it during winter.* In Yain did book 
Philip, who had passed through Calais as he re^ ^[^ ' 
turned from England to the Netherknds, warn isss. 
I the Queen of the danger to which it was exposed; 
and, acquainting her with what was necessary for 
its security, m vun did he offer to reinforce the 
garrifiOB during winter with a detachment of his 
own troopis. Mary's counsellors, though obsequi- 
ous to her in all pcjints wherein religion was con- 
pemed, distrusted, as much as the rest of their 
countrymen, every proposition that came from her 
husband ; and suspecting this to be an artifice of 
Philip's, in order to gain the command of the 
town, they neglected his intelligence, declined his 
offer, and left Calais with less than a fourth part 
of the garrison requisite for its ^bfenaa. 

His knowledge of this encouraged the Duke Gnue 
of Ouine to Tcnture on an enterprise, that sur- Si^^^ 
prised his own countrvmen no less than his ene* ^<^« 
mies. As he knew thsA its success depended 
on conducting his operations with sudi rapidity 
as would afford the English no time for throwing 
relief into the town by sea, and prevent Philip 
from giving him any interruption by land, he 
pushed the attack with a degree of v^our little 
known in carrying on sieges during that age. 
He drove the English from fort St. Agatha at 
the first assault. He obliged them to abandoii 
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£he fort of Newnham-bridge, after defending it 
only three days. He took the castle which com- 
manded the harbour by storm; and, on the eighti 
day after he appeared before Calais, compelled 
the Governor to surrender ; as his feeble garrisoo, 
which did not exceed five hundred men, was worn 
out with the fatigue of sustaining so many attacki^ 
and defending such extensive works. 

The Duke of Guise, without allowing the Eng- 
lish time to recover from the consternation occa- 
sioned by this Uow, immediately invested Ouisnes, 
the garrison of which, though more numerous, de^ 
fended itself with less vigour, and after standing 
one brisk assault, gave up the town. The castle 
of Hames was abandoned by the troops posted 
there, without waiting the approach of the enemy. 

Thus, in a few days, daring the depth of 
winter, and at a time when the fiital battle of 
St. Quintin had so depressed the sanguine spirit 
of the French, that their utmost aim was to 
protect their own country, without dreaming of 
making conquests on the enemy, the enterprising 
valour of one man drove the English out of 
Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 
ten years, and deprived them of every foot of 
land in a kingdom where their dominions had 
been once very extensive. This exploit, at the 
same time that it gave an liigh idea of the 
power and resources of France to all Surope, 
set the Duke of Guise, in the opinion of his coun- 
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iryinen, far above all the Generals of the age, Boojr 

They celebrated his conquests with immoderate ' > 

transports of joy ; while the English gave vent to im, 
all the pas^ons which animate a high-spirited 
people, when any great national calamity is mani- 
festly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. 
Mary and her ministers, formerly odious, were 
now contemptible in their eyes. All the terrors 
of her severe and arbitrary administration could 
not restrain them from uttering execrations and 
threats, against those who, having wantonly in- 
volved the nation in a quarrel wherein it was no- 
wise interested, had, by their negligence or inca- 
pacity, brought irreparable disgrace on their coun<^ 
try, and lost the most valuable possession belong- 
ing to the English crown. 

The King of France imitated the conduct of 
its former conqueror, Edward III.» with regard 
to Calais. He commanded all the English in- 
habitants to quit the town.; and. giving their 
houses to his own subjects, whom he allured to 
settle there by granting them various immunities, 
he left a numerous garrison, under an experienc- 
ed governor, for their defence. After this, his vic- 
torious army was conducted into quarters of re- 
freshment, and the usual inaction of winter re- 
turned. 

DuBiNa these various operations, Ferdinand Feb. 94. 
assembled the college of Electors at Francfort, in resigns- 
order to la^ before them the instrument where- j^^^^^ 

crown. 
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BOOK l^jr Cbitfks V. hud resigned the Imperiitl €Mm^ 
^ ^] i ^ rad trapsferred it to him. This he ha4 hitl^itt 

liis. delayed on aceount of some difficukiiss ifhiek 
had occurred oonoeming the fermalitics reqtiisife 
in supplying a vacancy oecanoned by an event to | 
which there was no parallel in the annals a£ iht 

> Empire* These being at length adjusted^ the 

Prinoe ^ Orange executed the commission widl 
which he had been intrusted by Charles; the 
Electors accepted c^ his resignation; declared 
Ferdinand his lawfiil successor; and pnt hiai 
in possession of all the ensigns of the Imperial 
dipiity. 

TBe Pope BuT when the new Emperor sent Gnsman, b^ 
scknow- chancellor, to acquaint the Pope with this trans- 
fcdge Fer- action, to testify his reverence towards the Holy 

oinaDd as •' , ' 

Xmpeior. Sce^ sud to signify that, according to form, he 
w<mld aoon despatch an ambassador extraonB^ 
nary to treat with His Holiness concerning his 
e(Hronation; Pan), lidbom neither experietioe nsr 
disappointments could teach to bring down his 
lofty ideas of the Papal prerogative to sndi a me- 
diate standard as suited the genius of the timely 
refused to admit the envoy into his presence^ sad 
declared all the proceedings at Franefcort irr^ih 
lar and invalid- He cont^ided that the Pope, 
as the vicegerent of Christ, was intrusted with 
the keys both of spiritual and of civil govern- 
ment; that from him the Imperial jurisdiction 
was derived ; that though his predecessors had au« 
thorised the Electors to choose an Emperor whom 
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thsMolf See confirmed^ l^is privilege ^«a9 coa- book 
ISned to tbosB cases whco a vacmcy wa» M^sion- >^^ ^ 
ed liy death ; that the instrument ef Charles's re^ issb. 
lagfiation had been piresented in an improper court» 
M it bdoBg^ to tho Vcifpe alone to reject or to ac- 
cept of it, and to nominate a person to til the Im- 
perial thnme; that, setting aside all these object 
ttoM^ Ferdinand's diec^on labofired under two do* 
fects^ vhidi aloBe wwe sufficient to render it Tei4 
fyt title Protestant Electors had been adtnitted to 
TOte, though, by their apostasy from the Catholk 
&itfa, they had forfeited diat and ev^ efhet ]^ 
Tilege of the electoral offioe ; and F^dinadd^ by 
ratifying the coneessiom of several diets in feiNmr 
ef heretics, had rendered himsstf'iiinwortby ei tibe 
Imperial dignity, whi<:& \?ds institisted fiMf the 
protection, not for the destruction of the churehv 
But after thundering oat these extravagant max- 
iBk$, he adde4 ^th an appearance o# condesoen- 
eien, that if Ferdinand #du!d ronouh^e a)! title to 
the Imperial crown, linmded on the oleelion at 
Francfort, make professiono of repentance fer his 
past conduct, and supplicate him with due humi- 
lity to confirm Charles's resignation, as well as his 
4^wn assumption to the Empire, be m^ht expect 
ewry mark of &vonr frwi bis paternal elemenoy 
and goodness. Gasman, though be had Ibmdoen 
eensiderable dtffleubies in his negotktieii with tlie 
Pope, little expected &a« be would have ret^ired 
th^ antiquated and wild pr e t e n s ion s ^ which as- 
tonished bim; so much, ihat he hsndly knew in 
what tone he ouj^t to reply. He prudently de- 
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elined entering into atiy controversy corkt/itrad 
the nature or extent of the Papal jurisdiction^ aa| 
confining himself to the ^ political coxisideratiofli 
which should determine the Pope to yee<^iuse at 
Emperor already in possesidon, he endeavoured t§ 
place them in such a light as he imagined goqU 
scarcely fail to strike Paul, if be were not aZto- 
gether blind to his own interest. Philip seconded 
Gusm^n's arguments with great earnestnessf^ by an 
ambassador whom he sent to Rome on purpose^ 
and besought the Pope to desist from claims so 
unseasonable, as might not only irritate and akna 
Ferdinand and the princes of the Empire, but fior* 
nish the enemies of the Holy See with a new rea- 
son for representing its jurisdiction as inoompati^ 
ble with the rights of princes, and subversive of 
all civil authority. But Paul, who deemed it s 
mme to attend to any consideration su^ested by 
human prudence or policy, when he thought him- 
self called upon to assert the prerogatives of the" 
Papal Se^ remained inflexible ; and, during his 
pontificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as 
Emperor by the court of Rome-* 



Heiir]reii<i 
deavoun 
to excite 
the Scots 
against 
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While Henry was intent upon his prepara- 
tions for the approaching campaign, he receivei 
accounts of the issue of his negotiations in Scot* 
land. Long experience having at last taught the 
Scots the imprudence of involving their country 



* Crodleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap Gold. PoKt. ImpsRt 
398. P^av. lib. soil. 189. ffibisr, ii. 746, 7i9* 
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in every quarrel betweeti France aird Englancf, book 
neither the solicitations of the French ambassa- ._ '_j 
dor, nor the address and authority of the Queen-* J568.. j 
regent, could prevail on them to take arms against 
a, kingdom with which they were at peace. Ou 
this occasion the ardour of a martial nobility and 
of a turbulent people was restrained by regard for 
the public interest and tranquillity, which in 
former deliberations of this kind had been seldom 
attended to by a nation always prbni? to rush in- 
to every new war. But though the Scots adhered 
with steadiness to their pacific system, they were 
extremely ready to gratify the French King in 
another particular, which he had giv^eu in charge 
to his ambassadors^ 

The young Queen of Scots had beeli affianced Maniage 
to the Dauphin in the year one thousand ' five Dauphin 
hundred and forty-eight, and having been edu- Q^^g^^^ 
cated since that time in the court of France, she Scots. 
had grown up to be the most amiable and one 
of the most accomplished princesses of that age, 
Henry demanded 4he consent of her subjects to 
the celebration of the marriage; and a parliament^ 
which was held for that purpose, appointed eight 
commissioners to represent the whole body of the 
nation at that solemnity, with power to sign such 
deeds as might be requisite before it was con- 
eluded^ In fietthng the articles of the marriage^ 
the Scots took every precaution that prudence 
could dictate, in order to preserve the liberty 
• and independence of their country ; while the 
French used every art to secure to the^ JDauphiQ 
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tlie cimdttdt of affitirs during the Qpeeaa^w li£^ 
and the Bueeession of the crown on the event ef j 
her demise. The nodniage was celebrated wiA 
|Knnp raitaUe to the dignity of the parties^ xai 
the magnifioence of a court at that time Ae 
AMMit splendid in Europe.* l^hus Henry^ in the 
eonrte of a few mofitbi; had tl^ glory €€ re- 
eovering an important poetsession yihitSat faad an* 
dently belonged to the crown of France^ and 
ef adding tcr it the aequisiticn of a new king'- 
doni. By this events too» the Duke of Cmse 
acqidred new consideration and hnportaace; the 
nsaniage of his nieee to the appaient beir of 
tibe ctown^ nusing him so lar above tbe ossdi-* 
tion of other subjects, that the credit whicit be 
had gamed by Hs great actio^s seemed thereby 
to be rendered no less petmanent tlia» it w» ex- 
tsHite. 

n%e cam* Whbn the eampa^^ji e|)en6d, uidwt aha the 
opened* Dttuf hki's Bdaniage, th^ I>uke of Guise ivas 
pkeed at the head ef the artiay, with the same 
unlimited powers as fetmerly^ H^>Fy bad re- 
ceiTed lueb Ubeial sHpfUes f£<MS} his snit^cti^ that 
Ae tn»ops under hts^ eosMaand wfeie botb na- 
Boeroiis acid wdil-appsiated ; while Fhilif^ ex« 
Inusted by the estitMrdinaiy eSests 4i the pi^ 
ceding yesir, had bcs^n eblifed to dismiss 80 
many of hiii finroes d»»ng ilM wiat^i^ that lie 
eauld net InriBg an army int» tke field capable ^ 
makiiig head gainst the eAemy« The Duhe ef 
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Guise did not lose the favourable opportunity Boos* 
which his superiority afforded him. He invested s^ ^ J'^ y 
Thionville in the duchy of Luxemburg, one of i^^g, - 
the strongest towns on the frontier of the Nether- 
lands, and of great importance to France by its 
neighbourhood to Metz; and» notwithstanding 
the obstinate valour with which it was defended, 
be forced it to capitulate after a siege of three June s^ 
weeks.* 

But the suc^ss of this enterprise, which it was The 
eicpected would lead to other conquests, was more amiy de* 
than counterbalanced by an event that happened ^**^ ** 
in another part of the Low Countries. The lines. 
Mareshal de Termes, Governor of Calais, having 
penetrated into Flanders without opposition, in- 
Vested Dunkirk with an army of fourteen thou* 
sand men, ^nd took it by storm on the fifth day of 
the siege. Hence he advanced towards NieUport^ 
which must have soon fallen into his hands, if the 
approach of the Count of Egmont with a superior 
army had not made it prudent to retreat. The 
French troops were so much encumbered with the 
booty which they had got at Dunkirk, or by ra- 
vaging the open country, that they moved slowly; 
and Egmont, who had left his heavy baggage and 
artillery behind him, marched with such rapidity, 
that he came up with them near Gravelines, and 
attacked them with the utmost impetuosity. De 
Termes, who had the choice of the ground, having 

I ♦ Thuan. lib. xx. ^0. 
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posted his troops to advantage in tbe angle foim^ 
ed by the mouth of the river Aa and the sea» re- 
UM. ceived him with great firmness. Victory remain* 
ed for some time in suspense, the desperate Talour 
of the French, who foresaw the unavoidable de- 
struction that must follow upon a rout in an 
enemy's country, counterbalancing the superior 
number of the Flemings, when one of those acci- 
dents to which human prudence does not extendi 
decided tCe contest in favour of the latter. 'A 
squadrcm of English ships of war, which was cniis- 
ing on the coast, being drawn by the noise of the 
firing towards the place of the engagement, enter- 
ed the river Aa, and turned its great guns against 
the right wing of the French, with such effSsct, as 
immediately broke that body, and spread ten<» 
and confimon through the -whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom assistance, so uneicpected and 
so seasonable, gave fresh spirit, redoubled th^ 
efforts, .that they might not lose the advantage 
which fortune had presented them, or give the 
enemy time to recover from their constematicHi, 
and the rout of^the French soon became universaL 
Near two thousand were killed on the spot; a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peasant^ 
who, in revenge for the cruelty with which their 
country had been plundered, pursued the fugitives^ 
and massacred them without mercy ; the rest were 
taken prisoners, together with De Termes, their 
General, and many officers of distinction*^ 



* Thmm. lib. xx. 6a^. 
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This ingnal victory, for which the Count of book 
£gnioiit was afterwards so ill requited by Philip, .^^ '_. 
obliged the Duke of Guise to relinquish all other 1556. 
schemes, and . to hasten towards the frontier of ^qJ^® 
Picardy, thaf he might oppose the progress of opposed »o 
the enemy in that province. This disaster^ how- riouT*^*^ 
ever, reflected new lustre on his reputation, and «xmy* 
once more turned the eyes of his countrymen to^ 
wards him^ as the only General on whose^ arms 
victory always attended, and in whose conduct 
as well as good fortune, they could confide in 
every danger. Henry reinforced the Duke of 
Guise's army with so many troops drawn from 
the adjacent garrisons, that it soon amounted to 
forty thousand men. That of the enemy, after 
the junction of Egmont with the Duke of Savoy^ 
was not inferior in number. They encamped at ^ 
the distance of a few leagues from one another ; 
and each monarch having joined his respective 
army, it was expected, after the vicisisitudes of 
good and bad «uccess during this and the former 
campaign, that a decisive battle would at last de^ 
termine which of the rivals should take the as<- 
cendant f<Mr the future, and give law to Europe. 
But though both had it in their power> neither 
of them discovered any inclination to bring the 
determination of such an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain issue of a single battle. 
The fatal engagements at St. Quintin and Grave- 
iines were too recent to be so soon forgotten, and 
the prospect of encountering the same troops, com- 
manded by the same Generals who had twice 
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triumphed over his arms, inspired Henry with a 
degree of caution which was not common to him. 
Philip, of a genius averse to hold operations in war^ 
naturally leaned to cautious measures, • and was 
not disposed to hazard any thing against a General 
so fortunate and successful as the Duke of Giuae. 
Both monarchs, as if hy agreement, stood on the 
defensive, and fortifying their camps carefuZIy, 
avoided every skirmish or rencounter that w^t 
bring on a general engagement. 

While the armies continued in this inaction, 
peace began to be mentioned in each camp, and 
both Henry and Philip discovered an inclination 
to listen to any overture that tended to re-estab- 
lish it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had 
been engaged during half a century in almost 
<k>ntinual wars, carried on at a great expense, and 
productive of no considerable advantage to either. 
Exhausted by extraordinary and unceasing ef* 
forts, which far exceeded those to which the nar 
tions of Europe had been accustomed before the 
rivalship between Charles V. and Francis I., 
both nations longed so much for an interval of 
repose, in order to recruit their strength, that 
their sovereigns drew from them with difficulty 
the supplies necessary for carrying on hostilities. 
The private inclinations of both the Kings con- 
curred with those of their people. Philip was 
prompted to wish for peace by his fond desire of 
returning to Spain. Accustomed from his infan- 
cy to the climate and manners of that countrfi 
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lie vras attached to it with such extreme predi- book 
lection, that he never felt himself at ease in any ^\^ _,. 
other part of his dominions. But as he could 1558. 
not quit the Low Countries, eith^ with decency 
or safety, and venture on a voyage to Spain dur- 
ing the continuance of war, the prospect of a pa- 
43ification, which would put it in his pov^r to 
execute his favourite scheme, was highly accept- 
able. Henry was no less desirous of being deliv- 
ered from the burden and occupations of war, 
that he might have leisure to turn his attention, 
and bend the whole force of his government, to- 
wards suppressing the opinions of the Reformers, 
which were spreading with such rapidity in Paris 
and other great towns of France, that iihey began 
to grow formidable to the established church. 

» 

. Besides these public and avowed consider- ^nin- 
ations, arising from the stale of the two hostile the court 
kingdoms, or from the wishes of their respective ^Jj^^ 
monarchs, there was a secret intrigue carried on T^ 
m the court of France, which contributed, as 
much as .either of the other, to hasten and to 
facilitate . the negotiation of a peace. The Con- 
stable Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld 
the rapid success and growing &i.vour of .the Duke 
of Guise with the envy natural to a rival. Every 
advantage gained by the Princes of Lorrain he 
considered as a fresh wound to his own reputa- 
tion, and he knew with what malevolent address 
it would be improved to diminish his credit with 
the King, and to augment that^ of the Duke of 
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BOOK Guise. These arts, he wa» afraid, mighty by 
J"^^. degrees, work on the easy and ductile mind of 

U69. Henry, so as to efface all remains of his anient 
affection towards himself. But he could not dis- 
cover any remedy for this, unless he were allowed 
to return home, that he might try whether by his 
presence he could defeat the artifices of his ene- 
mies, and revive those warm and tender senti- 
ments which had long attached Henry to biin, 
with a confidence so entire, as resembled rather 
the cordiality of private friendship, than the cold 
and selfish connexion between a monarch and one 
of his courtiers. While Montmorency was ibim- 
ing schemes and wishes for his return to France 
with much anxiety pi mind, but with little hope 
of success, an unexpected incident prepared tVie 
way for it The Cardinal of Lorrain, who had 
shared with his brother in the King's favour, and 
participated of the power which that conferred, 
did not bear prosperity with the same discretion 
as the Duke of Guise. Intoxicated with th^ 
good fortune, he forgot how much they had been 
indebted for their present elevation to their con- 
nexions with the Duchess of Valentinois, and 
vainly ascribed all to the extraordinary merit of 
their family. This led him not only to neglect 
h\s benefactress, but to tliwart her schemes, and 
to talk with a sarcastic liberty of her character 
and person. That singular woman, who, if we 
jnay bdieve contiemporary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of three* 
pcore, and on whom it is certain that Henry $til( 
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boated with all the fondness of loVe, felt this in- book 
fury with sensibility, and set herself with eager- ^^ 



ness to inflict the vengeance which it merited. i55d.. 
As there was no method of supplanting the 
Princes of Lorrain so efflectually as by a coalition 
jdf interests with the Constable, she proposed the 
marriage of faer grand-daughter with one of his 
^sons, 'as the bond of their future union; and 
Montmorency readily gave his consent to the 
match. Having thus cemented their alliance, the 
JDuchess employed all her influence with the King, 
in order to confirm his inclinations towards peace, 
and induce him to take the steps necessary for at- 
taining it. She insinuated that any overture of 
that kind would come with great propriety from 
the Constable, and if intrusted to the conduct of 
liis prudence, ^could hardly fail of success. 

Henry, long accustomed to commit all affairs Hemy 
of importance to the management of the Con- ^^^ 
stable, and needing only this encouragement to ^tionto 
return to his ancient habits, wrote to him imme- ^^ency. 
diately with his usual familiarity and affection, em- 
powering him at the same time to take the first 
opportunity of sounding Philip and his ministers 
with regjEird to peace. Montttiorency made his ap- 
plication to Philip by the most proper channel. 
He opened himself to the Duke of Savoy, who, . 
notwithstanding the high command to which he 
had been raised, and the mUitary glory which h« 
had acquired in the Spanish service^ was weary of 
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BOOK remaining in exile» and languished to retursi into 
^"^, his paternal damimons. As there was no |»o- 
155S. spect of bis recovering possession of them by f(»ee 
of arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace 
hetweai France and Spain, as the only event hy 
which he could hope to obtain restitution. Seing 
no fittranger to Philip'a private wishes with regaid 
to peace, he easily prevailed on him not only to 
discover a disposition on hk part towards aeoom- 
modation, but to permit Montmoiei|icy to retom 
on his parole to France, that he might confint 
his own sovereign in his paoific aentiments. Henry 
received the Constable with the most flattermg 
marks of r^pu:d ; absence, instead of havin^r &b»t- 
ed or extinguished the monarch's fidendship, 
seemed to have given it new ardour. Montmo- 
rency, from the moment of his appearance in court, 
assumed, if possible, a higher place than ever in 
his affection, and a more perfect ascendant over 
his mind. The Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke 
of Guise prudently gave way to a tide of favour 
too strong for them to oppose, and confining them^- 
selves to their proper departments, permitted, 
without any struggle, the Constable and Duchess 
* of Valentinois to direct public affairs at their 
pleasure. They soon, prievailed on the King to 
nominate plenipotentiaries to treat of peaces Phi- 
lip did the same. The abbey of Cercamp was fix* 
ed on as the place of congress ; and all military 
operations ^eice immediately terminated by a sus- 
pension of arms. 
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'VIThzle ihese ]|^limin«ry stepe ware taking book 
towards a treaty which restored tranquilUty to -^^^ 
fluFope, Charles V., whose ambitiioa had so long u&s. 
disturhed it, ended his days in the monastery of c^L%^ 
Bt. Justus* When Charles entered this retreat* 
he formed such a plai^ of life for himself, as would 
have suited the condition of a private gentleman 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, hut 
plain ; his domestics few ; his intercourse with 
them familiar ; all the cumbersome and ceremoni- 
ous forms of attendance on his person were entire- 
ly abolished, as destructive of that social ea$e and 
tranquillity which he courted, in order to sooth 
the remainder of his days. As the mildness of 
the climate, together with his deliverance from the 
burdens and cares of government, procured him, 
at first, a considerable remission front the acute 
pains with which he had been long tormented, he 
enjoyed, peihaps, .more complete satisfaction in 
this humble solitude, than all his grandeur had 
ever yielded him. The ambitious thoughts and 
projeets which had so long engrossed and disquietr> 
ed him, were quite e£Faced from his mind : far 
from taking any part in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosi- 
ty even from any inquiry concerning theqi ; and 
he seemed to view the busy scene which he had^ 
abandoned with all the contempt and indifference 
arising from his thorough experience of its vanity, 
as well as from the pleasing reflection of having, 
c^sentangled himself from its carets. 
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BOOK Other amusements and other objects now » 
,_ _. cupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the phnb 
1558. in his garden with his own hands ; sometimes k 
^^ rode out to the neighbouring wood on a little hone, 

menu in the Only One that he kept, attended by a single 
Ub retreat ggyyu^t ^^ foot. . When his infirmities confiDeJ 
him to his apartment, which often happened, aad 
deprived him of these more active recreation^ k 
either admitted a few gentlemen who resided 
near the monastery to visit him, and entertuned 
them familiarly at his table; or he employed 
himself in studying mechanical principles, and 
in forming curious works of mechanism, of which 
he had always been remarkably fon4 and to 
which his genius was peculiarly turned* With 
this view he had engaged Turriano, one of the 
most ingenious artists of that age, to accompany 
him in his retreat. He laboured together with 
him in framing models of the most useful ma- 
chines, as well as in making experiments with 
regard to their respective powers, and it was not 
seldom that the ideas of the monarch assisted or 
perfected the inventions of the artist. He re- 
lieved his mind, at intervals, with slighter and 
more fantastic works of mechanism, in fashioning 
puppets, which, by the structure of intenisd 
.springs, mimicked the gestures and actions of med, 
to the astonishment of the ign<»rant monksi, who^ 
beholding movements which they could not otnn- 
prebend, semetimes distrusted their own senses, 
and sometimes suspected Charles and Turriano 
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of being in compact ynth invisible powers. He book 
"was particularly carious with regard to the con* ._ |^ 
struction of clocks and watches ; and having found, 16^8. 
after repeated trials, that he could not bring any 
two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is 
said, with a mixture of surprise as well as regret, 
on his own folly, in having bestowed so much time 
and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing 
mankind to a precise uniformity of sentiment con- 
cerning the profound and mysterious doctrines of 
religion. 

But in what manner soever Charles dispos- His mare 
ed of the rest of his time, he constantly reserve cupatloflB. 
ed a considerable portion of it for religious exer- 
cises. He regularly attended divine service in 
the chapel of the monastery, every morning and 
evening ; he took great pleasure in reading books 
of devotion, particularly the works of St. Augus- 
tine and St Bernard; and conversed mucH with 
his confessor, and the prior of the monastery, 
on pious subjects. Thus did Charles pass the 
£rst year of his retreat, in a manner not unbe- 
coming a man perfectly disengaged from the 
affaiiv of the p^ent life, and standing on the 
confties of a ftiture world; either in innocent 
amusements, which soothed his pains, and reliev- 
ed a mind worn out with excessive application 
to business; or in devout occupations, which 
he deemed necessary in preparing for another 
state. 
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But about six months before bis deatb» A 
gout, after a longer intermission than uwial, » 
USB. turned with a proportioned increase of violeoft 
rfh^^*^ His shattered constitution had not vigour esm^ 
death, remaining to withstand such a shock. It ^ifeelM 
his mind .as much as his body, and from this/» 
riod we hardly discern any traces of that soioi 
and masculine understanding, which distiogvis& 
ed Charles among his contemporaries. An illi* 
baral and timid superstition depressed his spirit 
He had no relish for amusements of any luod 
He endeavoured to conform, in his manner of 
living, to all the rigour of monastic austerity. Ee 
desired no other society than that of mooi^, and 
was almost continually employed with them in 
chanting the hymns of the M issaL As an ex- 
piation for his inns, he gave himself the disdplioe 
in secret with such severity, that the whip cf 
eords wbidi he employed as the instrument of hit 
punishment, was found after his decease tingsi 
with his blood. Nor was he satisfied with these 
acts of mortification, which, however severe, were 
not unexampled. The timorous and distrastfiil 
solicitude which always aooompanies si^er^tiisD) 
still ppntinued to disquiet him, and deprestatin; 
all the devout exerckes in which he had hither- 
to been engaged, prompted him to aim at same- 
thing extraordinary, at some new and atngohr 
act of piety that would, di^lay his seal, asA 
merit the favop: of Heaveii. The act on whicb 
he fixed was as wild and uncommon as any thftt 



* 

imperstitiaii erer suggested to a weak and disor- book 
fdered fancy. He resolved to cdebrate hi» own ^ ^ ^ 
lobsequies before his death. He ordered his tomb us9^ 
to be ereeted in the chapel of the monastery. Hig 
domestics iliarched Uiither in funeral procession, 
with black tapers in their hands. He himself 
fidlowed in his shroud. He was laid in his coffiUt 
with much 'solemnity. The service for the dead 
was chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers 
which were offered up for the rest of his soul, ming- 
ling his tears with those which his attendants shed, 
as if they had been celebrating a real funeral. 
The ceremony closed with sprinkling holy water 
on the coffin in the usual form, and all the assist* 
ants retiring, the do^ni of the chapel were shut« ' 
Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and withdrew 
to his apartment, ftill of those awful sentimentu 
which such a singular solemnity was calculated to 
inspire. But either the fatiguing length oi thd 
ceranony, or the impression which the image <4 
death left on his mind, affected him so much, that 
next day he was seized with a fever. His feeUo 
frame could not long resist its violence, and he ex-* 
pired on the twenty-first of September, after a life of 
fif);y-eight years, six months^ and twenty-five days.^ 

As Charles was the first prince of the age in 
rank and dignity, the part which he acted, whe^ 



* Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 11. Thuan. 723. San^ 
dov. iL 609, &c. Miniana Contiii. Mariaiue, vol. iv. £^ 
Vera y Zuniga Vida de Carlos^ p. 111. 
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tber we consider the greatnei^s, the yariety, or 
success of his undertakings, was the most oob^I 
155S. spicuous. It is from an attentive observation of 
Jji^^' his conduct, not from the exaggerated praises of 
the Spanish historians, or the undistinguishii^ 
censure of the French, that a just idea of Charles'* 
genius and abilities is to be collected. He pos-' 
sessed qualities so peculiar, that they strongm 
mark his character, and not only distinguish him 
from the princes who were his contemporaries, 
but account for that superiority over them which 
he so long maintained. In forming his schemes, 
he was, by nature, as well as by habit, cautious 
and considerate. Bom with talents which un- 
folded themselves slowly, and were late in attain- 
ing maturity, he was accustomed to poQder every 
subject that demanded his consideration, with s 
careful and deliberate attention. He bent the 
whole force of his mind tot^ards it, and dwelling 
upon it with a serious application, undiverted by 
pleasure, and hardly relaxed by any amusement, 
he revolved it, in silence, in his own breast. He 
then communicated the matter to his ministers, 
and after hearing their opinions, took his resolu- 
tion with a decisive firmness, which seldom fol- 
lows such slow, and seemingly hesitating consulta- 
tions. Of consequence, Charles's measures, in- 
stead of resembling the desultbry and irr^ular 
sallies of Henry VIII. or Francis I., had the ap- 
pearance of a consistent system, in which all the 
parts were arranged, all the effects were foreseen, 
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aad evdn every accident was provided for. His book 
promptitude in execution was no less remarkable -^ ^^ 
than his patience in deliberation. He did not issd^ 
discover greater sagacity in his choice of the mea- 
sures v^hich it was proper to pursue, than fertili- 
ty of genius in finding out the means for render^ 
ing his pursuit pf them successful. Though ha 
had naturally so little of the martial turn, that, 
during the most ardent and busthng period of 
hfe, he remained in . the cabinet inactive ; yet 
when he chose at length to appear at the head of 
his armies, his mind was so formed for vigorous 
exertions in every direction, that he acquired such 
knowledge in the art of war, and such 4;alents for 
command, as rendered him equal in reputation 
and success to the most able Generals of the age. 
But Charles possessed, in the most eminent degree, 
the science which is of great&st importance to' a 
monarch, that of knomng men. and of adapting 
their talents to the various departments which he 
allotted to them. From the death of Chievres to 
the end of his reign, he employed no General in 
the field, no Minister in the cabinet, no Ambassa- 
dor to a foreign court, no Governor of a province, 
whose abilities were inadequate to the trust which 
he reposed in them. Though destitute of that 
bewitching affability of manners, which gained 
Francis the hearts of all who approached his 
person, he was no stranger to the virtues which 
secure fidelity and attachment. He placed un- 
bounded confidence in his Generals ; he reward* 
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BOOK ed their semees iirith launiicence; he neither eo* 
^^^ vied their fame nor discovered any jealousy rf 

1558. their power. Almost all the Generals who eoi- 
dttcted his armies, may be placed on a lev^ wA 
those illustrious personages who have attained the 
highest eminence of military glory ; and his ad* 
vantages over his rivals, are to be ascribed m 
manifestly to the superior abilities of the eom^ 
manders whom he set in opposition to them, that 
this might seem to detract, in some degree, fimn his 
own merit, if the talent of discovering and steadi- 
ness in employing such instruments were not the 
most undoubted proofs of a capacity for govemmefife 

There were, nevertheless, defects in his po- 
litical character which must considerahly abatcf 
the admiration due to his extraordinary talents. 
Charles's ambition was insatiable; and thougb 
there seems to be no foundation for an opinioa 
prevalent in his own age, that he had formed Ae 
chimerical project of establishing an universsl 
monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his destes 
of being distinguished as a ^conqueror invoiced 
him ih continual wars, which not only exhausted 
and oppressed his subjects, but left him little 
leisure for giving attention to the interior poliee 
and improvement of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every prince who makes the happiness of his 
people the end of his government. Charles, at a 
very early period of his life, having added the Im- 
perial crown to the kingdoms of Sptdn, and to 
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the It^reditaty dominions of the houses of Auisftria book ' 
and Burgundy, this opened to him such a vast ^^ ^ 
field of enterprise, and engaged him in schemes so isasi, 
complicated as well as arduous, that, feeling his 
power to fee unequal to the execution of themi hd 
had often recourse to low artifices, iinhecoming his 
iBuperior talents, and sometimes ventured on such 
deviations from integrity, as were dishehourahle 
in a great prince. Hiis insidious and fraudtdent 
policy appeared more conspicuous, and was render^ 
ed more odious, hy a comparison with the open 
'and undesigning character of his contemporaries * 

Francis L and Henry VIII. This difference 
though occasioned chiefly hy the diversity of their 
tempers, must be ascribed^ in some degree, to 
such an opposition in the principles of their poli^ 
tical conduct^ as affords some excuse for this de^ 
feet in GharWs behaviour^ though it cannot 
serve b» a Justification of it. Francis and Henry 
aeldom aiited but from the impulse of their pas^ 
sions, and rudhed headlong towards the object in 
view. . Charles's measures, being the result of cool 
reflection, were dii^posed into a regidar. system^ 
and carried on upon a concerted plan^. Parsons 
who. act in the foriiiei: manner^ naturally pursue 
jthe end in view, without assvuning aiiiy ^i^uise^ 
or displaying mtch addre^s^ Suish.M:faiold the 
latter course, are apt, in fo^mttig, aswell as in i./c^ 
lexecuting their desiigns, to ,employ mah refine^ !!; 
ttimts as always lead to artifiee incoiducfi and ' 
often degenerate into deceit / . 1 , ; / :: 

VOL. IV. u 
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BOOK Th^ cireamstonoes transmitted to us jniA w 
q>ect to Cfaaries'^s private deporimeiit aod f^araofei^ 
tre fewel* and kss imtexestiag diaa might hare bea 
tflcpected from the great number of autliors «b 
kave undertaken to write an aooomnt of liis fife 
These are not the ohject of this history, which sam 
more at representing the great traniactiosia of the 
Mign of Char let V. and pointing cmt the maiuter 
in whidi they affected the politieal state of Europe^ 
than at delineating hia private virtues or defects* 



Confer- 7he plenipotentiaries of France, ^aia, and 

enoe^ui or- -^^^^^ continued their eonfereneea at Cereamp; 

P^*^ and though eadi of them, with the nsuaZ surt of 
tt^otiators, made at first very h%h demands in 
the name of their respective courts, yet aa tliey 
ware fl33 equally desirous of peace^ they woald have 
eonsmted Feeiprocally to sueh^ abatements and re- 
strictions «f their claims as TOvsi hai^ removed 
every obiitadle to anacetanmodatiNMl. The death 
of Ch«trleS"V. was a new motive with I^Iip to 
hasten the cosefaiaon dfa treaty/ asitinereased his 
imp^ienee'fixr retunting ^iirto Spain, where there 
was ti6w nO' person greater or more *fflubtnoaa liiaii 
iumadf. ' Sat^ in spite of the'con^&nrring w^hes 
of aU iflie 'parties interested;, an event liappenei 
which occasioned an usatrndable delay in their 
D^'hlf »egfrt;ia<j«iis. About a <iiiont)i after the ^ypenui^ 
Marv of of the eoofereno^s at Gewtiax^r ' ^^ary of England 
Engiaiid. ended -^betf' shott ^attddnglorioas i'fftgn, and Eli- 
zabeth, her sister, was immediately^ ^proclaimed 



Qffi^ i^ijt)) ymiversal j^y. 4^ jthe powers of the BOOK 
iE^lidn piemjia^i^Jtimes expirpd on the defitfa of >_ ^^^^ 
tlneix mUitireis, th^y co^ f ot proceed until they 15^8. 
received a ci^mijBsi^n md ^st^upt^s from their 
new soTereign^ 

Henry an4 Piilip beheld Elizabeth's elevation p^jp"^^ 
to the throne ^th equal siolicitude. As during court Eli- 
Mary's jealoiis 94wwstration, under the most ^^^^ 
difficult cLrqi^mfltances^ and in a situation ex« 
tremely deUcujte, tl^iat pr^icess had conducted 
lien^df with pprudence mi address far exceeding 
ter ,«», *^ copedved .„ hW. id» of te 
ffl^^ti^s, and already formed expectations (^ a 
]:eig9 v^ different from that of her sister* !]^qual« 
)y sensible of th# importance of gifiining her favour^ 
both monarchsr set themselves vdth emul^^tion t^ 
court it, and employed every art in order .t0 insiiv 
iiate themselves into her confidence^ Each of 
tkoim had isonj^tibiiig m^i|toiious» with re^rdi to 
^l|39beth, to plead in his own ];^al£ Henry h^ 
cShreA heir a retri^t vfi his .4pP4A^o^^ if 1^^ dread 
f^ her sister's violenice /ihoi]d4 ^rce her to fly £br 
aalety out of England* Philip^ by his powerfiil 
intercession, had prevented Mary from proceed- 
ipg to* the most fatal extremitiejs against her sisr 
tei^. Each pf them endeavoured now to avail 
•JiJipififelf of t^e circun^stances in his favour* Henry 
yfVQt^ tQ Eli^aJ^th sooii after her accession, with 
Jthe warmest expi^^ous of re|^d and friendship. 
He reprefienjb^ jthe war w}iich had unhappyy 
been kindled between their kingdomp^ not as a 
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BOOK national quarrel, but as the effect of Mary's bfinj 
s^^!^ partiality to her husband, and fond compliance 
1558. with all his wishes. He entreated her to disen- 
gage herself from an alliance which had proved so 
unfortunate to England* and to consent to a se- 
parate peace with him, without mingling her in- 
terests with those of Spain, from which tbey ought 
now to be altogether disjoined. Philip^ on the 
other hand, unwilling to lose his connexion with 
England, the importance of which, during a mp- 
ture with France, he had so recently experienced, 
not only vied with Henry in declarations of 
esteedi for Elizabeth, and in professions of his 
resolution to cultivate the strictest amity with 
her, but in order to confirm and perpetuate their 
union, he offered himself to her in marriage, and 
undertook to procure a dispensation from the 
Pope for that purpose. 

Eiiu- Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two 

Uto^ti^ monarchs attentively, and with that provident 
concern- disccmment of her true interest - which vras am- 

mg her 

conduct, spicuous in all her deliberations. ^She gave some 
encouragement to Henr3r*s overture of a separate 
negotiation, because it opened a channel of 
correspondence with France, which she might 
find to be of great advantage, if Philip should 
not discover sufficient zeal and solicitude for 
securing to' her proper terms in the joint treaty. 
But she ventured on this" step. with the most 
cautious reserve, that she might not alarm 
Philip's suspicious temper, and lose an ally in 
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attemptiiig to gain an enemy.* Henry himself, book 
fay an unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevented ^.^-yW 
her from carrying her intercourse with him to i&ss. 
such a length as might have offended or alienated 
Philip. At the very time when he was courting 
Elizabeth's friendship with the greatest assiduity, 
he yielded with an inconsiderable facility to the 
soUcitations of the Princess of Lorrain, and allow- 
ed his daughter-in-law, the Queen of Scots, to as- 
surne the title and arms of Queen of England. 
This ill-timed pretension, the source of many cala- 
mities to the unfortunate Queen of Scots, extin- 
guished at once all the confidence that might have 
grown between Henry and Elizabeth, and left iu 
its place distrust, resentment, and antipathy. 
Elizabeth soon found that she must unite her in- 
terests closely with Philip's, and expect peace on- 
ly from negotiations carried on in conjunction with 
hiui.f 

As she had granted a commission, immediately she em- 
after her accession, to the same plenipotentiaries ambassa- 
ivhom her sister had employed, she now instructed ^^J^^.^ 
them to act in every point in concert with the peace. 
plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take no step 
until they had previously consulted with them4 
But though she deemed it prudent to assume this 
appearance of confidence in the Spanish monarch, 
she knew precisely how far to carry it ; and dis- 

* Forbes^ i. p. 4. t Stiype's Annals of the Refor*> 

motion, i. 11. Carte's Hist of England, vol. iii. p. 375. 
t Forbes's Full View, i. p. 37, 40. 
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oovered no inclination to accept of that extraor& 
nary proposal of marriage which Philip bad made 
to her. The English had expressed so openlj 
their detestation of heir sister's choice of hinip tint 
it would have been highly imprudent to have ex- 
asperated them b^ renewing that odious aUJanee 
She was too well accjuainted with Philip's harsb 
imperious temjpier, to think of him for a husband 
Nor could she adniit a dispensation from the Pope 
to be sufficient to authorise her marrying him, 
without condemning her father's divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, and acknowledging of con- 
sequence that her thother's marriage was nnll^ snd 
her own birth illegitimate. But though she de- 
termined not to yield to Philip's addresses, the 
situation of her affairs rendered it dangerous to 
reject them ; sh^ returned her answer^ therefore, 
in terms which were evasive, but so tempered witb 
respect, that though they gave him no reason to 
be secure of success, they did not altogether es« 
tinguish his hopes. 



Negotia- B Y this artifice, as well as by the prudence with 
chat^u- which she concealed her sentiments and inten* 
Cambresis. tious concerning religion, for some time after her 
accession, she so far gained upon Philip, that be 
warmly espoused her interest in the conferences 
which were renewed at Ceream|>, and afta:- 
wards removed to Chateau**Cambresis. A defi- 
nitive treaty, which was to adjust the claims and 
pretensions of so many princes, required the ex« 
amination of such a variety of intHcate points^ 
and led to such infinite AAd miniitd di^tftUls, as 
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4Jlfew (mt the R^otiati^ns to a ffreat lenirth. But book 
the CoRstable MontmoneRey exerted himself with ^^ ' 

fSuch indefatigable teal and industry, Repairing i569« 
alternately to the eo^rts 0f Paris and Brussds in 
order to obviate or ii^move ^every diiBBiculty, that 
all points in diispute ^tfite adjusted at length in 
such a manner, as t^ give entire satis&etion in 
HBvery particular to Henry and Philip ; and the 
last hand was ready to he |mt to the treaty be- 
tween them. 

The claims of Englattd remained m ihe only gj?^ 



obstacle to retard it. Ellz&beth demanded the re* gard to the 
stitution of Calais in the most ]^iiemptory tone, as £n^cl 
nn essential condition cS her consenting to peace : 
Henry refused to give «p that important cour 
quest ; and both seemed to have taken their reso- 
lution with unalterable firmness. Philip warmly 
^supported Elizabeth's pretensions t0 Calais, not 
merely from a principle of equity towards the 
English nation, that he might appear to have con^ 
tributed to their recovering what they had lost by 
espousing his cause ; nor solely with a view of 
.^soothing Elizabeth by this manifestation of zeal 
for her interest, but in order to render France less 
formidable, by securing to ha: ancient enemy this 
«asy access into the heart of the kingdom. The 
earnestness, however, with which he seconded the 
arguments of the English plenipotentiaries, sooa 
began to relax. During the course of the nego* 
tiation^ Elizabeth, who now fdt herself €rmly 
seated on her throne, began to t»ke such open and 
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BOOS vigorous measures* not only for oyertuming aS 
_ '_^ that her sister had done in favour of Popery, but 
1569. for establishing the Protestant church on a^ Sim 
foundation, as convinced Philip that his hopes of 
an union with her had been from the beginning 
vain, and were now desperate. From that ]>eriod 
his interpositions in her favour became more cold 
and formal, flowing merely from a regard to deoo. 
rum, or from the copsideratiou pf remote political 
interests. Elizabeth, having reasoii tp expect 
such an alteration in his conduct, quickly perceiv- 
ed* it But as nothing would have been of greater 
detriment to her people, or more inconsistent with 
her schemes of , domestic administration, than the 
continuance of war, she si^w the necessity of sube 
mitting to such conditions as the situation of her 
affiiirs imposed, and that she must reckon upon 
being deserted by an ally who was now united to 
her by a very feeble tie, if she did not speedily re^ 
duce her demands to what was moderate and atUiiii^ 
able. She accordingly gave pew instructions to 
her ambassadors; and Philip's plenipotentiaries 
acting as n^ediatprs between the f^rcnch and 
them,'*^ an expedient was fallen upon, whi^b, in 
some degree, justii^ed Elizabeth^s departing from 
the rigour of her first demand with regard to Calais. 
All lesser articles were settled without much dis- . 
cussion or delay. Philip, that he might not ap* 
pear to have abandoned the English, insisted 
^hat the treaty between Henry and Elizahetli 

f Fprbegj i. 5Q, 
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should be concluded in' form, before that between book 

tbe French monarch and himself The one was v_ V> 
signed on the second day of April, the other on 153a. 
the day following. 

The treaty of peace between France and Artidesof 
England contained no articles of real import- tween 
ance^ but that which respected Calais. It was ^^^ 
stipulated. That, the King of France should (and. 
retain possession of that town, with all its de- 
pendencies, during eight years; that, at the 
expiration of that term, he should restore it 
to England ; that, in case of non-performance, 
he should &rfeit five hundred thousand crowns, 
for the payment of which sum, seven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his subjects, 
should grant security; that five persons of dis* 
tinction should be given a« hostages imtil that 
security were provided; that, although the for- 
feit of five hundred thousand crowns should be 
paid, the right of J&ngland to Calais should still 
remain entire, in the sam6 manner as if the term 
' of eight years were expired ; that the King and 
Queen of Scotland should be included in the 
treaty ; that if they, or the French King, should 
violate the peace by any hostile action, Henry 
should be obliged instantly to restore Calais; 
that,, on the other hand, if any breach of the 
treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then Henry and 
the King and Queen of Scots were absolved from 
all the engagements which they had come under 
by this treaty. 
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NoTWiTHSTANDiNO the Studied attention inlh 
wbich so many precautidns were taken^ it is en- 
1559. dent that Henry did not intend the restitution d 
rnie viewi Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth expected 
parties it It was hardly possible that she ooula nuuo- 
^^^ tT ^^"' during the course of eight years, sueh per- 
fect concord both with France and Scotland, ai 
not to afford Henry some pretext for alleging thai 
she had violated the treaty* But even if that 
term should elapse without any ground for com- 
plaint» Henry might then choose to pay the sum 
stipulated, and Elizabeth had no method of assert* 
ing her right but by force of arms. However^ hf 
tlirowing the article in the treaty with r^ard to 
Calais into this form, Elisabeth satisfied her sub- 
jects of evety denomination ; she gave men of dis- 
cernment a striking proof of her address, in pair 
Bating what she could not prevent ; and amused 
the multitude, to whom the cession of mich an 
important place would have appeared alt<^tber 
in&mous, with the prospect of recovering in t 
fihort lime that &vourite possession. 

jLnezpe- The expedient wbich Montmorency cm- 
wWchpro- ployed, in order to facilitate the conclusion of 
*»®*^ peace between France and Spain, was the nego- 
tween tiating two tteaties of maniage, one between 
^^ Elizabeth, Henry^s eldest daughter, and Philif^ 
Spam. who stipplanted his son, the unfortunate Don 
Carlo9, to whom that princeiss had been promis- 
ed in the former conferences at Cercamp ; the 
other between Margaret, Henry's <mly sister^ 
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and the i)ii1ce of Savoy. For however feeble the book 

XII 

ties of blood may often be among princes, or how ,^^ ^ 
little soever they may regard thfem wheh pushed 155&. 
on to act by motiveis of ambition, they asstlme ott 
otber occasions the appearance of being so far in* 
fluenced by these domestic affections, as to fetiW 
ploy them to justify nieasutes and eoncecision^ 
which they find to be necessary, but know to be 
impolitic or dishonourable. Such was the use 
Henry made of the tw6 marriages to which he 
gave his consent* Slaving secured an hobourabl^ 
establishment for his sister and his daughter, he, 
in consideration of these, granted teHns both 
to Philip and the Duke of Savoy, of which he 
would not, on any account, have ventured to ap^ 
prove. 

The principal articles in the treaty between Thetenm 
France and Spain werfe :— ^That sincere and perpe- ^^^* 
tual amity should be established between the two 
crowns and their respective allies; that the two 
monarchs should labour in concert to procure the 
convocation of a General Council, in order to 
icheck the progress of heresy, and restore unity 
and concord to the Christian church ; that all con- 
quests made by either party, on this side of 'the 
Alps, since the commencement of the war in one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-one, should be 
mutually restored ; that the duchy of Savoy, the 
principality of Fiedknont, the country of Bresse, 
and ^ the other territories formerly subject to the 
Dukes of Savoy, should be restored to Emanuel 
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Philiberti immediately after the celebratioii i^bii 
marriage with Margaret of France, ;the towns ol 
Turin, Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and VrUaaon 
^xcept^, of which Henry should keep possessioa 
until his claims to these places, in right of liii 
grandmother, should be tried and decided in counr 
of law; that as long as Henry retained these 
places in his hands, Philip should be at liberty 
to keep garrisons in the towns of VercelU and 
Asti ; that the French King should immediately 
evacuate all the places which he held in Tuscany 
and the Sienese, and renounce all future preten- 
sions to them ; that he should restore the marqui- 
aate of Montserrat to the Duke of Msntua; that 
he should receive the Genoese into favour, and 
give up to them the towns which he had conquer- 
ed in the island of Corsica; that none of the 
Princes or States to whom these cessions were 
made, should call their subjects to account for 
any part of their conduct while under the domi- 
nion of their enemies, but should bury all past 
transactions in oblivion. The Pope, the Empe- 
ror, the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
Portugal, the King and Queen of Scots, and al- 
most every Prince and State iQ Christendom, were 
comprehended in this pacification as the allies 
either of Henry or Philip.* 



o^bUfihes Thus, by this famous treaty, peace -was re- 
tnnquil. established in Europe. All the causes of discord 

lity in 

JSurope. ' ' 

* Recueil des Tratez, torn. ii. 287. 
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Srliicli had 80 long embroSed the ^owerfbl mo* book 
''narchs of France and Spain, that had transmitted ^^^^_^ 
hereditary quarrels and war from Charlte to Phi- is^j. 
flip, and 'from Francis to Henry, seemed to be 
* wholly removed or finally terminated; The French 
' alone complained of the unequal conditions of a 
^ treaty, into which an ambitious minister, in ordei^ 
' to recover his liberty, and an artful mistress^ thaV 
she might gratify her resentment, had seduced 
their too easy monarch. They exclaimed loudly 
against the folly of giving up to the enemies of 
France an hundred and eighty-nine fortified 
places, in the Low Countries or in Italy, in re- 
turn for the three insignificant towns of St Quin- 
tin. Ham, and Catelet. ' They considered it as 
an indelible stain upon the glory of the nation, to 
denounce in one day territories so extensive, and 
so capable of being defended, that the enemy could 
not have hoped to wrest them out of its hands> 
after many years of victory. 

But Henry, without regarding the sentimients St^***^ 
of his people, or being moved by the remon- Franceand 
strances of his council, ratified the treaty, and fiSL""**" 
executed with great fidelity whatever he had sti- ^ 
pulated to perform. The Duke of ^&avoy repaired 
with a numerous retinue to Paris, in. order to 
celebrate his marriage with Henry's sister. The 
Duke of Alva was sent to the same capital, * at 
the head of a splendid embassy, to espouse Eliza- 
beth in 1;he name of his master. Th6y were re- 
ceived With extraordinary magnificence by the 
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FsmfAi cfnart. Amidst the r^ciqg^ and ieiti. 
Tities cm that oGfC^vioo, Henry's dayp w^re at 
short by a ^gnlar aad tragical acddent. Hs 
sop, FraaeiB II., a prii^ under age, of a weit 
coiistittitioii, and of a mind still qoore leeble, sac^ 
ceedbd him. Soon after, Paul ended his vioimi 
9od impe^ous poptificate, at ei^mity witb all the 
ivorld, and dfsgpsted even wit^ his own ne^bews. 
They, persecuted by Philip, and deserted by the 
suoceedipg F<rpe, whom they had raised by thdx 
influa^ce to tl^ papal thtone, ^ere condenwed to 
the punishipmt which their crimes and anqilwtMBf 
bad mejrited, apd their death was as in^moos v 
their lives h^ been crimiaa). Thus maet of tbe 
perspn^iges, who h^ long sustained the pdiBcipajl 
charact^rt on the great theatre of £iu*ope9 disap- 
pes^eji about the sam£ tkM. A more know^ pe- 
Jipd of history opeps at this (^ ; other actors en- 
ter upon the sttge, witjii 4iff<3rent vie^s, as weD 
as different passions ; new contests arose, and neir 
schemes of ambition occupied and disquieted mao- 
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y?ON r^vi^iipqg ^ trsji^sactigvis of any active 
pent^ ijd ^ .MsNt 9f civ^sed nations, the 
changes :wbich #ie accomplished appear ^onder- 
^Uy disprop|0pptipned tQ tjbe effiurts wluchi have 
beep everted. Conquessts ufe never vpry extsn- 
s«re or ra{nd, but amopg ^nations v^ose progress 
in iutproyei^ent is e^trem^Jy unequal Wh^ 
Alexiand^ the Grjeat, a^ tV^ head of a .gallant 
peaple^ 9i jmsh maanerf^ an^ forq^ to war 



smarnoR chablus f. 

by admirable ihilit^ iastitvitions, iniPoAeda^tttte book 
sunk ia luxury^ and enervated by eKmcdvere* ^^^Lf 
finemeat ; when Grenchizcan aad TanteilaBe, i/rjlh ut$. 
tl^ir armies of hardy barbarians, poured in upon; 
nations enfeebled by tiie climate in which they 
lived/ or by the arts and commerce which lliey 
cultivated, t^ese cmiquerors^like a torrent, swept 
every thing before them, subduing kingdoms and 
provinces in as short a space of time as was re- 
quisite to march through them. But when na« 
tions are in a state simUar to each other, and keep 
equal pace in their advances towards refinemeaty 
they are not exposed to the calamity of sndden* 
eonquests. Their acquisitions of knowl^ge, tb^ 
progress in ti» art of war, their political sagacity 
and address, are nearly equal. The Cute of states 
in this situation depends not on a migte battle. 
Their iabernal resources ate many and vanoua 
Nor are they themselves -alone interested- in their 
own iswfety, or active in die^r awh defence. Other 
states interpose, and balance any temper^ ad-- 
vantage which either party may have acquired* 
After the fiercest and most lengthened contest, 
all the rival nations are exhausted, none are con- 
quered^ At length they find it necessary to con- 
dude a peace, which res|3ores to jeach aimost the 
same power and the same territiories of which idiiey 
were formerly in possession. 

■ 

StJCH was^ the state of Europe during the leign V^^ ^ 
of Charles V. No prince was so much superior Europe in 
to the rest in pow^, as to raider his offoits irro* * "T^ 
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ristible, and his conquests easy. Ko natiail latl 
made prc^ess in improvement so far beyond its 
15^9. ndghboors as to have acquired a very manifest 
i^^thc'" PJ^^™™^C^- Each state derived some advaa^ 
nxteenth tsge, or was Subject to some inconvenience firom 
^^^^' its situation or its climate ; each was distingcdshed 
by something peculiar in the genius of its people, 
or the constitution of its government. But the 
advantages possessed by one state were counter* 
balanced by circumstances favourable to others ; i 
and this prevented any from attaining such supe- 
riority as might have been fatal to aU. The na^ I 
tions of Europe in that age, as in the present, were 
like one great family : there were some features ' 
common to all, which fixed a resemblance ; there i 
were certain peculiarities conspicuous in each, ' 
which marked a distinction. But there was not 
among them that wide diversity of character and 
of genius which, in almost every period of history, 
hath exalted the Europeans above the inhahitsiits 
of the other quarters of the globe, aud seems to 
have destined the one to rule, and the other to 
obey. 

A remark. BuT thougfa the Hear resemblance and equality 
change in iu improvement among the different nations of 
^ Ewope ^™^P^» prevented the reign of Charles V. from 
during the being distinguished by. such sudden and extensive 
^ltfl«i V. ^iiquests as occur in some other periods of his- 
tory, yet, during the course of his administration, 
all. the considerable states in Europe suffered 
a remarkid>le diao^^ in their poUtiM situation, 
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and Iclt the influence of events, which have not book 
hitherto spent their force, bat still continue to 
operate in a greater or in a less 'degree. It was 
during his reign, and in consequence of the perpe« 
tnal effi>rts to 'which his enterprising ambition 
roused him, that the different kingdoms of Eu- 
rope acquired internal vigour ; that they discern- 
ed the resources of which they were possessed; 
that they came both to feel their own strength^ 
and to know how to render it formidable to others. 
It was during his reign, too, that the different 
kingdoms of Europe, whidi in former times seem- 
ed frequently to act as if they had been single 
and di&joined, became so thoroughly acquainted, 
and so intimately connected with each other, as 
to form one great political system, in which each 
took a station, wherein it has remained since that 
time with less variation than could have been ex- 
pected after the events of two active centuries. 

The progress, however, and acqinsftions of the ^liepro* 
house of Austria were not only greater than those SlThouse 
of any other power, but more discernible and con- «f ^«»t™»* 
spicuous. I have aheady enumerated the exten- 
sive territories which descended to Charies from 
his Austrian, Burgundian, and Spanish ances- 
tors.* To .these he himself added the Imperial 
dignity ; and, as if i^l this had been too little, the 
bounds of the habitable globe seemed to be ex- 
tended, and a new world was subjected to his com- 
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mand. Upon his resignation, the Burgundiaai 
provinces, and the Spanish kingdoms with their 
dependencies, both in the old and new worlds de- 
volved to Philip. But Charles transmitted his 
dominions to his son, in a condition very different 
from that in which he himself had received them. 
They were augmented by the accession of new 
provinces ; they were habituated to obey an ad- 
ministration which was no less vigorous than 
steady ; they were accustomed to expensive and 
persevering eflEbrts, which, though necessary in the 
contests between civilised nations, had been little 
known in Europe before the sixteenth century* 
The provinces of Friesland, Utrecht, and Overysh 
sel, which he acquired by purchase from their 
former proprietors, and the duchy of Gueldres, of 
which he made himself master, partly by force of 
arms, partly by the arts of negotiation, were addi- 
tions of great value to his Burgundian dominioias* 
Ferdinand and Isabella had transmitted to him 
all the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the 
Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal; but as he 
maintained a perpetual peace with that kingdom, 
amidst the various efforts of his enterprising am- 
bition, he made no acquisition of territory in that 
quarter. 



Particu- 
larly in 
Spain. 



Chakles had gained, however, a vast acces^ 
sion of power in this part of his dominions^ By 
his success in the war with the commons of 
Castile, he exalted the regal prerogative upon 
the ruins of the privileges which formerly be- 
longed to the people. Though he allowed the 
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iiaine of the Cortes to remain, and the formality book 
of holding it to be contintned, he reduced its au- 
thority and jurisdiction almost to nothing, and 
modelled it in such a manner, that it became 
rather a junto of the servants of the crown^ than an 
asseiiibly of the Representatives of the people. One 
member of the constitution being thus lopped offj 
it was impossible but that the other must feel the 
stroke, and suffer by it. The suppression of the 
popular power rendered the aristocratical less formi- 
dable; The grandees, prompted by the warlike 
spirit of the age, or allured by the honours which 
they enjoyed in a court, exhausted their fortunes 
in military service, or in attending on the person 
of their pritice. They did not dread, perhaps did 
not observe, the dangerous progress of the royal 
authority, which leaving them the vain distinction 
of being covered in presence of their sovereign, 
stripped them, by degrees, of that real power which 
they possessed while they formed one body, tod 
^cted in concert with the people. Charles's suc- 
cess in abolishing the privileges of the commons, 
and in breaking the power of the nobles of Cas- 
tile, encouraged Philip to invade the liberties of 
Aragon, which were still more extensive. The 
Castilians, accustomed to subjection themselves, 
assisted in imposing the yoke on their more happy 
and independent neighbours. The will of the 
sovereign became the supreme law in all the king-^ 
doms of Spain; and princes who were not checked 
in forming their plans by the jealousy of the people^ 
nor controlled in executing them by the power of 
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BOOK the noUeiy could both aim at great object? mA 
call forth the whole Btrength of the monarchy k 
order to attain them. 

^ *V As Charles, by extending the royal prerogi- 
tf Eunipe. tive, rendered the monarchs of Spain masters at 
home, he added new dignity and power to their 
crown by his foreign acquisitions. He secured 
to Spain the quiet possession of the kingdom of 
Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, 
and held with difficiilty. He united the duchy 
of Milan, one of the most fertile and populous 
Italian provinces, to the Spanish crown ; and left 
bis successors, even without taking their other 
territories into the account, the most considerable 
princes in Italy, which had been long the tlxeatre 
of contention to the great powers of Europe, and 
in which they had struggled with emulation to 
obtain the superiority. When the French, in 
conformity to the treaty of Chateau-Cambresifi^ 
withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally 
relinquished all their schemes of conquest on th^ 
side of the Alps, the Spanish dominions then rose 
in importance, and enabled their kings, as loBg 
as the monarchy retained any degree of vigoiSi 
to preserve the chief sway in all the transactioBS 
of that country. But whatever accession, either 
of interior authority or of foreign dominion, 
Charles gained for the monarchs of Spain in 
Europe, was inconsiderable when compared with 
his acquisitions in the New World. He added 
there, not province^ but empires to his crown. 
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Xle conquered territories of such immeBse extent; book 
lie discovered such inexhaustible veins of wealthy 
:axid opened such boundless prospects of every kind, 
must have roused his successor, and have called 
forth to action^ though his ambition had been 
inueli less ardent than that of Philip, and must 
liave rendered him not only enterprising but for- 
midable. 

While the elder branch of the Austrian fa- i^ogwMof 
^nily rose to sudi pre-eminence in Spain, the man 
younger, of whidi Ferdinand was the head, grew ^i^^ ®^ 
to be considerable in Germany. The ancient he- of Ai£ 
reditary dominions of the house of Austria in 
Crermany, united to the kingdom of Hungary and 
Bc^emia, which Ferdinand had acquired by 
WMriage, formed a respectable power; and when 
the Imperial dignity was added to these, Fer- 
dinand possessed territories more extensive than 
_ had belonged to any prince, Charles Y. ex- 
cepted, who had been at the head of the Empire 
during several ages. Fortunately for Europe, 
the disgust which Philip conceived on account of 
Ferdinand*s refusing to relinquish the Imperial 
crown in his favour, not only prevented for some 
time the tseparate members of the house of Aus- 
tria from acting in concert, but occasioned be* 
tween them a visible alienation and rivalship. 
By degrees, lv>wevar, regard to the interest of 
their family extinguished this impotitical animo- 
sity. The confidence which was natural returned ; 
the aggrandising of the house of Austria became 
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the ooianion object of all their schemes ; they 
gave and received assistance fdtemately towards 
the execution of them ; and each derived consi- 
deration and importance from the other's success. 
A family so great and so aspirings became the 
general object of jealousy and terror^. All the 
power» as well as policy, of Europe were exerted^ 
during a century, in order to check and humhie 
it. Nothing can give a more striking idea of 
the ascendant which it had acquired, than that 
after its vigour was spent with extraordinary ex- 
ertions of its strength, after Spain was become 
only the shadow of a great name, and its roonardbs 
were sunk into debility and dotage, tbe bouse 
of Austria still continued to be formidable. The 
nations of Europe had so often felt its superior 
power, and had been so constantly employed in 
guarding against it, that the dread of it became a 
l^ind of political habit, the influence of which re- 
mained when th^ causes which had formed it ceased 
tip exists 



Acquisi- 
tions of 
the Kings 
of France, 
during the 
reign of 
P!^^le8 V. 



While the house of Austria went on with 
such success in enlarging its dominions, France 
made no considerable acquisition of new territory 
All its schemes of conquest in Italy bad proved 
abortive; it had hitherto obtained no establish-, 
ment of consequence in the New^ World ; and 
after the continued and vigorous efforts of four 
successive reigns, the confines of the kingdom 
were much the same as Louis XI. had left them. 
But though France made not such large strides 
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towards dominion as the house of Austria, it book 

"5CTT 

continued to advance by steps which were more 
secure, because they were gradual and less ob^ 
served. The conquest of Calais put it out of the 
power of the English to invade France but at 
their utmost peril, and delivered the French 
t from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
previous to that event, could at any time pe«- 
netrate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the execution of their 
best-concerted enterprises against any foreign 
power. The important acquisition of Metz 
covered that part of their frontier which formerly 
was most feeble, and lay most exposed to insult. 
France, from the time of its obtaining these ad- 
ditional securities against external invasion, must 
be deemed the most powerful kingdom in Eu- 
rope, and is more fortunately situated than any 
on the Continent, either for conquest or defence. 
From the confines of Artois, to the bottom of the 
Pyrenees, and from the British channel to the 
frontiers of Savoy and the coast of the Mediter^ 
ranean, its territories lay compact and unmingled 
with those of any other power. Several of the 
considerable provinces, which had contracted a 
spirit of independence by their having been long 
subject to the great vassals of the crown, who 
were often at variance or at war with their . 
master, were now accustomed to recognise ^nd 
to obey one sovereign. As they became mem^ 
bers of the same monarchy, they assumed thQ 
gentimeuts qf tb^t body into which they w^ro 
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incorporated, and oo-operated with aseal towavii 
promoting its interest and honour. The power 
and influence wrested from the nohles were seized 
by the crown. The people were not admitted 
to share in these spoils ; they gained no new pii^ 
vil^; they acquired no additional weight is 
the legislature. It was not for the sake of the 
people, but in order to extend their own preroga- 
tive, that the monarchs of France had laboured 
to humble their great vassals. Satisfied with 
having brought them under entire subjecticm to 
the crown, they discovered no solicitude to free 
the people from their ancient dependence on the 
nobles of whom they held, and by whom they were 
often oppressed. 



^^^ A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus 
ajBume all United at home, and secure from abroad, was 
^^^ entitled to form great designs, because he felt 
among Oie himself in a condition to execute them. Tbe 
^^^^ foreign wars which had continued with Mtde in- 
terruption from the accession of Charles VIIL 
had not only cherished and augmented the martial 
genius of the nation, but, by inuring the troops^ 
during the course of long service, to the fatigues 
of war, and accustoming them to obedience, had 
added the force of discipline to their natural ar- 
domr. A gallant and active body of nobles, who 
ccmsidered themselves as idle and useless, unless 
when they were in the field; who were hvdly 
acquainted with any pastime or exercise but what 
was military ; and who knew no road to power. 
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Dr &iiH^ or wealth, but war, would not have mffer* book 
ed their sovereign to remain long in inaetion. The 
people, little acquainted with the arts of peace, 
and always ready to take arms at the comihand of 
their superiors, were accustomed, by the expense 
of long wars carried on in distant countries, to bear 
impositions, which, however incondderable they 
may seem if estimated by the exorbitant rate of 
modem exactions, appear immense when compared 
vith the sums levied in France, or in any other 
country of Europe, previous to the reign of Louis 
XI.* As all the members of which the state was 
composed were thus impatient for action, and ca- 
pable of great efforts, the schemes and iterations 
of France must have been no less formidable to 
!Eujrope than those of Spain. The superior advan- 
tages of its situation, the contiguity ami compact- 
neas of its territories, together with the peculiar 
state of its political constitution at that juncture, 
must have rendered its enterprises still more alarm- 
ing and more decisive. The King possessed such 
a degree of power as gave him the entire command 
of his subjects ; the people were strangers to those 
occupations and habits of life which render men 
averse to war, or unfit for it; and the nobles, 
though reduced to the subordination necessary in 
a regular government, still retained the high un- 
daunted spirit which was tl;ie effect of their an- 
cient independence. The vigour of the feudal 
times remained, their anarchy was at an end ; and 
the Kings of France could avail themselves of the* 
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BOOK martial ardour which that singular institution hd 
kindled or kept alive, without being exposed to tk j 
dangers or inconveniencies which are inseparabk 
from it when in entire force. 



Circum- A KINGDOM in such a State is, perhaps, capaUe 
which pre- of greater military efforts than at any other period 
hm^^ in its progress. But how formidable or how htii 
e£Pecu of soevor to the other nations of Europe the power of 
pow«r. sttch a monarchy might have been, the civil wars 
which broke out in France saved them at that 
juncture from feeling its effects. These wars, of 
which religion was the pretext and ambition the 
cause, wherein great abilities were displayed by the 
leaders of the diflferent factions, and Utile conduct 
or firmness were manifested by the crown under a 
succession of weak princes, kept France occupied 
and embroiled for half a century. During these 
commotions the internal strength of the kingdom 
was much wasted, and such a spirit of anarchy was 
spread among the nobles, to whom rebellion was 
familiar, and the restraint of laws unknown, that a 
considerable interval became requisite, not only for 
recruiting the internal vigour of the nation^ but for 
^ re-establishing the authority of the prince ; so that 
it was long before France coidd turn her whole at- 
tention towards foreign transactions, or act with 
her proper force in foreign wars. It was long h^ 
tore she rose to that ascendant in Europe whidi 
she has maintained since the administration of 
Cardinal Richlieu, and which the situation as well 
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M extent of the kingdom, the nature of her go- book 
vemment, together with the character of her people, ^^^' 

entitle her to maintain. 

« 

AVhile the kingdoms on the Continent grew Progress 
into power and consequence, England likewise ^thn^ 
made considerable progress towards regular go- ?pectto 
vemment and interior strength. Henry VIII., state. 
probably without intention, and certainly without 
any consistent plan, of which his nature was in- 
capable, pursued the scheme of depressing the no- 
bility, which the policy of his father Henry VII. 
had begun. The pride and caprice of his temper 
led him to employ chiefly new men in the admi- 
nistration of affairs, because he found them most 
obsequious, or least scrupulous ; and he not only 
conferred on them such plenitude of power, but 
exalted them to such pre-eminence in dignity, as 
mortified and degraded the ancient nobility. By 
the alienation or sale of the church lands, which 
were dissipated with a profusion not inferior to the 
rapaciousness with which they had been seized, as 
well as by the privilege granted to the ancient 
landholders of selling their estates, or disposing of 
them by will, an immense property, formerly 
locked up, was brought into circulation. This put 
the spirit of industry and commerce in motion, 
and gave it some considerable degree of vigour. 
The road to power and to opulence became open to 
persons of every condition. A sudden and exces- 
sive flow of wealth from the West Indies proved 
fatal to industry in Spain ; a moderate accession 
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BOOK in England to the ram in eirculation gave fife ti 
^''' commercei awakened the ingenuity of the natki^ 
and excited it to useful enterpru9e« In FraiKx; 
what the nohles lost, the crown gained. In Edf- 
land, the commons were gainers as well as tbe 
King. Power and influence accompanied of comse 
the property which they acquired. They rose to 
consideration among their feUow-suhjects; they be- 
^n to feel their own importance ; and, extending 
their influence in the legislative hody gradually, 
and <rflken when neither they themselves nor otben 
foresaw all the effects of their claims and pretea- 
sions, they at last attained that high authority to 
which the British constitution is indebted for tbe 
existence, and must owe the preservation, of its li« 
berty. At the same time that the English consti- 
tution advanced towards perfection, several dreum- 
stances brought on a change in the ancient systnn 
with respect to foreign powers, and introdueed 
another more beneficial to the nation. As sooa 
as Henry disclaimed the supremacy of the Papal 
See, and broke off all connexion with the Papal 
court, considerable sums were saved to the nation, 
of which it had been annually drained by remittan- 
ces to Rome for dispensations and indulgences, by 
the expense of pilgrimages into foreign countries,* 



* The loss which tlie natron sustained by most of these 
articles is obvious^ and must have been great. Even that 
by pilgrimages was not inconsiderable. In the year 14S8, 
license was obtained by no fewer than 91 6 persons to visit 
dte shrine of St. James of Compostello in Spain. Rymer, 
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0t by payment of ansates, first fruits^ and a tliou* book 
sand other taxes which that artful and rapaciom ^^^' 
court levied on the credulity of mankind. The 
exercise of a jurisdiction different from that of 
the civil power, and claiming not only to be in* 
dependent of it, but supericMr to it, a wild sdacism 
in government, apt not only to perplex and dis- 
quiet Weak minds, but tending directly to dis* 
turb society, was finally abolished. Government 
lecame more simple as well as more respectahle, 
"when no rank or character exempted any person 
from being amenable to the same courts as otb^ 
subjects, from heing tried by the same judges, and 
from being acquitted ar condemned by the same 
laws. 

By the loss of Calais tihe English were excluded With re* 
from the Continent. All sdiemes fer invading ST^^^n 
France became, of course, as chimerical as they ?f *^? 
had formerly been pernicious. The views of the "^"^ 
English were confined, first by necessity, and for- 
wards from choice, within their own island. That 
rage for conquest which had possessed the natioa 
during many centuries, and wasted its strength in 
perpetual and fruitless wars, ceased at length. 
Those active spirits which had known and follow- 
ed no profession hut war, sought for occupation in 
the arts of peace, and their country was benefited 

-I i « I !■ ' ' — I f ill 

\ 

Tol. X. p. . In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the 

lame place was 2460. Ibid. p. . In 144^, they were 

$100, vol. xi p. 
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as much by the one as it had suffered by the otlieri 
The nation, which had been exhausted by fie* 
quent expeditions to the Continent, recruited it^' 
numbers, and acquired new strength ; and whefl- 
roused by any extraordinary exigency to take part 
in foreign operations, the vigour of its efforts waff 
proportionally great, because they were only oc- 
casional, and of short continuance. 

The same principle which had led ^England 
to adopt this new system with regard to the 
powers on the Continent, occasioned a change in 
its plan of conduct with respect to Scotland, tbe 
only foreign state with which, on account of its 
situation in the same island, the English had such 
a close connexion as demanded their perpetual 
attention. Instead of prosecuting the andent 
scheme of conquering that kingdom, which the 
nature of the country, defended by a brave and 
hardy people, rendered dangerous, if not impracti^ 
cable ; it appeared more eligible to endeavour at 
obtaining such influence in Scotland as might 
exempt England from any danger or disquiet from 
that quarter. The national poverty of the Scots, 
together with the violence and animosity of their 
faction^, rendered the execution of this plan easy 
to a people far superior to them in wealth. The 
leading men of greatest power and popularity were 
gained ; the ministers and favourites of the crown 
were corrupted; and such absolute direction of 
the Scottish councils was acquired, as rendered 
the operations of the one kingdom dependent^ in 
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a great measux^, on the sovereign of the other, book 
Such perfect external security, added to the inte- 
rior advantages which England now possessed, 
must soon have raised it tb new consideration and 
importance ; the long reign of Elizabeth, equally 
conspicuous for wisdom, for steadiness, and for 
vigour, accelerated its progress, and carried it with 
greater rapidity towards that elevated station 
which it has since held among the powers of 
Europe. 

During the period in which the political state Changes 
of the great kingdoms underwent such changes^ liticafs^ 
revolutions of considerable importance happened ®^ *5^ ■*" 
in that of the secondary or inferior powers. Those powers in 
in the Papal court are most obvious, and of most ^'*''*^- 
extensive consequence^ 

In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned the The moBt 
rise of tbat spiritual jurisdiction, which the Popes ^lTi^o- 
daim as Vicars of Jesus Christ, and have traced ^?**^ ^ 

uie SIX"* 

the progress of that authority which they possess teenth 
as temporal princes.* Previous to the reign of ^*^^*" 
Charles V., there was nothing that tended to cir« of Rome. 
cumscribe or to moderate their authority, but 
science and philosophy, ivhich began to revive and 
to be cultivated. The progress of these^ however^ 
was still inconsidei^able ; they always operate slow- 
ly ; and it is long before their influence reaches 
the people, or can produce any sensible effect up-* 



♦ Vol. I. p. 149, &c. 
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TOOK onthem. They may, perhaps, gwdwily, ai in 
a long course of years, nsdemuiie and shake at 
estaUidied system of false idigiaii, bst tbece isso 
instaiiee of their having oTertumed one. The 
hattery is too feehle to demoHdi thoae fiifam 
whidi superstition raises on deep foundstions, sad 
can strengthen with the most oonsmmnste art 

'^j^^^ Luther had attacked the Papal supremscy 
agiuutibe with Other weapons, and with an impetuosity more 
^^^ formidahle. The time and manner of his attack 
diurdior ceoeuRied with a multitnde <^ drcomstasoes, 
tile 1^^ wliidi have keen explained, in givii^ him inune- 
^^ diate success. The diarm which had bomid man- 
kind for so many ages was broken at once. The 
human mind, whidi had eontiatted long as tame 
and passive, as if it had been . formed to believe 
whatever was taught, and to bear whatever w» 
imposed, ronaed of a sudden, and became inqaia- 
tive, mutinous, and disdainful of the yoke to whkb 
it had hitherto submitted. That wonderfol fer- 
ment and agitation of mind, which, at this diitanee 
of time, appears unaeooontable, or is GOBdenmeJl 
as extravagant, was so gefieral^ that it must have 
been excited by causes whidi were natural, and of 
pov^rfid efficacy. The kingdoms of I>enniark, 
Sweden, England, and Scotland, and almost one* 
half of Germany, threw off thehr allegiaoce to tk 
Pope ; abolished his jurisdiction within their terri- 
tories; and gave the sanction of law to modes of dis* 
cipline and systems of doctrine, which were not 
only independent of his power, but hostile to it 
Nor was this spirit of innovation confined to thoio 
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couRtries which openly revolted from the Pope ; it book 
spread through all Europe, and broke out in every 
part of it with various degrees of violence. It 
penetrated early into France, and made a quick 
progress there. In that kingdom the number of 
converts to the opinions of the reformers was so 
great, their zeal so enterprising, and the abilities 
of their leaders so distinguished, that they soon 
ventured to contend for superiority with the es« 
tablished church, and were sometimes on the point 
of obtaining it. In aU the provinces of Germany 
which continued to acknowledge the Papal supre* 
znacy, as well as in the Low Countries, the Pro- 
testant doctrines were secretly taught, and had. 
gained so many proselytes, that they were ripe for 
revolt, and were restrained merely by the dread of 
their rulers from imitating the example of their 
neighbours, and asserting their independence. 
Even in Spain and in Italy, symptoms of the same 
disposition to shake off the yoke appeared. The 
pretensions of the Pope to infallible knowledge and 
supreme power were treated by many persons of 
eminent learning and abilities with such scorn, or 
attacked with such vehemence, that the most vigi- 
lant attention of the civil magistrate, the highest 
strains of pontifical authority, and all the rigour 
of inquisitorial jurisdiction, were reqtdsite to check ' 
and e?Ltinguish it. 

The defection of so many opulent and powerful This 
kingdoms from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to ^e^nt 
its grandeur and power. It abridged the domi^ ^^ 

VOL. IV. . Y 
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BOOK nions of the Popes in extent, it dhnimslied ihcir 
revenues, and left them fewer reWaids to bestow 



Pope's do- on the ecclesiastics of various denominations, at- 
minioDs, tached to them hy vows of ohedience as well as by 
ties of interest, and whom they employed as in- 
struments to esta3)li8h or support theit usnrpa- 
tions in every part of Europe. The csountries^ 
too, which now disclaimed their authority, wem 
those which formerly had heen most devoted to 
it. The empire of superstition differs from every 
other species of dominion ; its power is often great- 
est, and most implicitly oheyed in the provinces 
most remote from the seat of government; while 
such as are situated nearer to that, are mdre apt 
to discern the artifices hy which it is upheld, or 
the impostures on which it is founded. The per- 
sonal frailties or vices of the Popes, the errors^ as 
well as corruption of their administration, the 
ambition, venality, and deceit which reigned in 
their courts, fell immediately under the obserFa- 
tion of the Italians, and could not fail of dimin- y 
ishing that resp/ect which begets submission. But 
in Germany, England, and the more remote partd 
of Europe, these were either altogether unknown; 
or being only known by report, mstde a sl%hteit 
impression. Veneration for the Papal dignitjf 
ill creased accordingly in these countries^in j«ot 
portion to their distance from Rome; and that 
veneration, added to their gross ignorance, 
dered them equally credulous and passive. 
ttadng the progress of the Papal dominatioi 
the boldest and most successful iniitances of 
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eroachmfeiit me to be fmuA in Oertnanv and other fiooK 
eountries distant from Italy. In these its impo* 
sitioiis wete hea^Hiesty and its exactions the most 
rapacious ; so that in estimating the diminution of 
jiower which the court of Rome suffered in conse^ 
quence of the Refbrmation, not dnly the niimbeif 
but th(b character of the peoj^e who revolted, not 
only the great extent of territory, but the extras 
ordinary obse^iousness of the subjects which it 
lost) must b^ taken in the account. 

Noll was it only by this defection of feo many andob- 
kingdomt and states which the Reformation oc^ uf change 
cftsioned, tlmt it contributed to diminish the poWer ^^.v^?"* 
of the Roman Pontifife. It obliged them to govern-* 
adopt a diffistent system of conduct towards the ^^^^ 
Nations which still continued to recogni^ their 
jurisdietiOQ) and to govern them by new maxim% 
and with a milder spirit. The Reformation taught 
^heihy by a fatal example, what they iseem not be- 
fyre to have .aj^prehended, that the credulity and 
^ratieiiee bf mankind might be overburdened and 
exhausted. They became afraid of venturing upon 
any stieh exertion of their authority as migbt 
alatm or l^xasperate their subjects, and exeitie 
them to a new revolt. They saw a rival church 
estiabtisbed in many coimtries of Europe^ the mem* 
bers of whseh were xin thie watch to observe any 
vTrors in their administration, a'nd eager to expose 
^tftr* They wete sensible that the opinions «d- 
Tetse to :th^r power and usufpatioils were nAt 
«dojpted by theit enemies aksre, bat hadapveald 
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even among the people who still adhered to €beo^ 
Upon all these accounts, it was no longer poasiUe 
to lead or to govern their flock in the same man- 
ner as in those dark and quiet ages when £utfa 
was implicit, when snbmission was unreserved, 
and all tamely followed and obeyed the voioe of 
their pastor. From the era of the Reformation, 
the Popes have ruled rather by address and ma- 
magement than by authority* Thoi]^h the style 
of their decrees be still the same^ the effect of 
them is very diflferent. Those Bulls and Inter- 
dicts which, before the Bef<nrmation» made the 
greatest princes tremble, have since that period 
been disregarded or despised by the most mam" 
siderable. Those bold decisions and acts of juiia- 
diction which, during many ages, not only pass- 
ed uncensured, but w^e revered as the awards of 
a sacred tribunal, would, since Luther^s appear- 
ance, be treated by one part of Europe as the 
effect of folly or arrogance, and be detested by 
the other as impious and unjust. The Popes^ 
in their administration, have been obliged not 
only to accommodate themselves to the notioia 
of their adherents, but to pay some r^ard is j 
the prejudices of their enemies. They seldom 
venture to daim new powers, or even to ii>yit 
obstinately on their ancient prerogatives, lest 
they shoidd irritate the fcmner; they careftdlj 
avoid every measure that may either excite the 
indignation^ or draw on them the derision of the 
latter. The poUcy of the court of Rome has 
become as cautious, drcumspect^ and timid, si 
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it^as once adventurous and violent; and though book 
their pretensions to infallibiltty, on which all thdr 
authority is founded, does not allow them to re- 
nounce any jurisdiction whidi they have at any 
time daimed or exercised, they find it expedient 
to suffer many of thdr prerogatives to Ue dcnr- 
mant, and not to expose th^selves to the risk of 
losing that remainder oi power which they stiU 
enjoy, by ill-timed attempts towards reviving (d>* 
solete pretensions. Before the sixteenth eentury^ 
the Popes were the movers and directors in every 
considerable enterprise ; they were at the l^ad of 
every great alliance ; and being jconsidered as ar- 
biters in the a&irs of Christendom, the court of 
Rome was the centre of political negotiation and 
intrigue. Since that time, the greatest opera- 
tions in Europe have been carried on indep^dent 
4>f them; they' have sunk dlmost to a level ivith 
the other petty princes of Italy ; they continue to 
claim, though they dare not exerdse, the same 
spiritual jurisdiction, but hardly retain any sha- 
dow of the temporal power which they andentlj 
possessed. 

But how fatal soever the Reformation may The Re- 
have been to the power of the Popes, it has con- contaibaN 
tributed to improve the church of Rome both in ^ ^ i^- 

* prove the 

-fldenoe and in morals. The desire of equalling church 

the reformers in those talents which had procur- ^^ 

ei them respect; the necessity of acquiring the A^d 

Icnowledge requisite for defending their own ™ 
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BOOK tenetSi or refuting the aigumeiits of their oppon* 
^'^' eats, t<^etfaer with the emulation natural between 
two rival efaurdies, engaged the Roman Catholic 
dergy to apply tbemaelves to the study of ui^e&l 
science, which they cultivated with siieh assidu- 
ity and suocefls, that diey have grfidu^ly became 
as eminent in lit«:a|ure, as they were in some 
periods infamous tar ignorance. The same faasi^ 
ctfde Qceasioued a change no less oonsideraUe in 
the morals of the Bomish clergy. Various causes, 
which have formerly been enumerated, had con- 
curred in introducing great irregukrity, and even 
dissolution of manners, among the Bopish clergy. 
Luther and his adherents faegan their siiaek on 
the churdi ^ith such rehement invectives agakkst 
these, that, in order to remove the scandal, and 
$ilence thdr declamations, greater decency of 
conduct became necessary. The refermen 
themselves were so eminent not only for llie 
purity, but even austerity of their manners, and 
had acquired sitch reputation among the peopk 
pn that account, that the Roman Catholic dergy 
must have soon lost all credit, if they had not 
endeavoured to conform in some measure to 
their standard. They knew that all their actions 
fell under the severe inspection of the IHrotest: 
ants, whom enmity and emulation prompted to 
observe, every vice, or even impropriety in their 
<3onduct; to censure them without indulgence, 
and to es^pose them without n\erey. This rei^ 
dfted them, of course^ not ^y cai^tious to 
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»void such enormities as fnight give offence^ book 
but studious to acquire the virtues which might 
merit praise. la Spain and Portugal, where the 
tyrauuical jurisdiction of the Inquisition crushed 
the Protestant faith as soon as it appeared, the 
spirit of Popery continues iuvariahle; science 
jhas made small progress, and the character of 
ecclesiastics has undergone little change. But 
in those countries where the members of the 
two churches have mingled freely with eadi 
other, pr have carried on any eonsiderahle inter- 
icourse, either commercial or literary, an extra- 
prdixiary alteration in the ideas, ^ well as in 
the morals, of the Popish ecclesiastics, is mani- 
fest. In France, the manners of the dignitaries 
and secular clergy have become decent and ex- 
emplary in an high degree. Many of them have 
been distinguished for all the accomplishments 
and virtues which can adorn their profession; 
aa4 differ greatly from their predecessors before 
the Reformation, both in their maxims and in 
their conduct. 

Nor has the influence of the Reform atiou The effects 

beqi felt only by the inferior members of the tend to the 

Roman Catholic church ; it has extended to the character 

See of Rome, to the sovereign pontiffs them- Popes 

selves. Violations of decorum, and even tres- *^^**" 

selves. 

passes agaijist morality, which passed without 
ewsure in those siges, when neither the power 
of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people 
for their char^ctoTji Jiad any hoirnds; when there 
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BOOK was no hostile eye to observe the errors in then 

KIT 

conduct, and no adversaries zealous to inveigb 
against them ; would be liable now to the severest 
animadversion, and excite general mdignatiaa 
or horror. Instead of rivalling the courts of 
temporal princes in gaiety, and surpassing them 
in licentiousness, the Popes have studied to as- 
sume manners more severe and more suitable to 
their ecclesiastical character. The chair of 
St. Peter hath not been polluted, during two^ 
centuries, by any pontiff that resembled Alex- 
ander VI., or several of his predecessors, who 
were a disgrace to religion and to human natoiie. 
Throughout this long succession of Pope^ a 
wonderful decorum of conduct, compared with 
that of preceding ages, is observable. Many of 
them, especially among the pontiflb of the pre- 
sent century, have been conspicuous for all the 
virtues becoming their high station; and by 
their humanity, their love of literature, and 
their moderation, have made some atonemCTt to 
mankind for the crimes of their predecessors. 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reforma- 
tion have been more extensive than they ap- 
pear on a superficial view; and this great divi- 
sion in the Christian church hath contributed, 
in some measure, to increase purity of manners, 
to diffuse science, and to inspire humanity. 
History recites such a number of shocking 
events occasioned by religious dissensions, that 
it must afford peculiar satisfaction to trace any 
one salutary or beneficial effect to that source 
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from which so many &tal calamities have book 
flowed. 

The repuhlic of Venice, which, at the h^n- state of 
ning of the sixteenth century, had appeared so {ic ^^ 
formidahle, that almost all the potentates of Venice. 
Europe united in a confederacy for its destruc- 
tion, declined gradually from its ancient power 
and splendour. The Venetians not only lost a 
great part oi their territory in the war excited hy 
the league of Cambray, hut the revenues as well 
as vigour of the state were exhausted by their 
extraordinary and long-continued efforts in their 
own defence ; and that commerce by which they 
had acquired their wealth and power began to 
decay, without any hopes of its reviving. All 
the fatal consequences to their republic, which 
the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on 
the first discovery of a passage to the East Indies 
by the Cape of Grood Hope, actually took place. 
Their endeavours to prevent the Portuguese 
from establishing themselves in the East In- 
dies, not only by exciting the Soldans of Egypt» 
and the Ottoman Monarchs, to turn their arms 
against such dangerous intruders, but by afford- 
ing secret aid to the Infidels in order to insure 
their success,* proved ineffectual. The activity 
and valour of the Portuguese surmounted every 
obstacle, and obtained such a firm footing in 
that fertile country, its secured to them large 

* Freher. Script. Rer. German^ vol. ii. 529. 
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pofflessieMf tog^her \fith an inflaenoe styi mv 
extensive. Lisbon, instead of Venice, liecsw 
the staple for the predous commodities of tie 
"EMt' The Venetians^ after having posaeseii 
for many years t)ie meoopoly of that beneidil 
mmmfigw, had the mortification to be exdiiiU 
finmi almort any share in it The discoveriefi of 
the Spaniards in die western world, proved no 
less fatal to inferior branches of their commerG& 
The <Nriguial defects which were formerly pointoi 
mat in the oonstitution of the Venetian rqnib* 
Ik still continued, and the disadvaatages vidt 
whi^ it undertook any great enterprise^ in- 
(ffeased rather than diminished. The «auroef 
feom whidi it derived its extraordiaary richei 
and power being dried up, the intenor vigoui 
of the state declined, and, of coprse, its extenul 
o^iMions became less formidahie. Long bo- 
fcse the middle of the sixteenth century, Venia 
ceased to be one of the principal powers in 
£urape, and dwindled into a seocmdary and 
snbaltem state. But as the senate had the 
a4drefl6 to conceal the diminution of its powa 
under the veil of moderation and caution ; a» it 
madb no rash e£Port that ^ cQuld discover its 
weakness ; as the symptoms of political decay in 
states are not soon observed, and are seldom » 
apparent to their neighbours as to occasion aaj 
sudden alteration in their conduct towards than, 
Venice continued long to b^ considcared and re- 
spected. She was treated not according tobtf 
present ccmdition, but according to the rank 
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vrbich doe had fbnneily hdd. Charles V. as wdl 
as the Kings of France, his rivals, courted her afr* 
sistanee with emuktiaa a&d solicitude in all theiy 
enterprises. Even down to the close of the osn^ 
tury, Venice remained not only an ohject of atten- 
tion, hut a considerahle seat of political negotia^- 
tion and intrigue. 

That authcmty which the first Cosmo di Me- of Tns* 
dici, and Lawrence, his grandson, had acquired "^^ 
in the repuhlic of Flordice, hy their beneficence 
and abilities, inspired their descendants with the 
umbition of usurping the sovereignty in their 
country, and paved their way towards it. Chsurles AJD.t^^. 
V. placed Alexander di Medici at the head of 
the republic, and to the natural interest and power 
of the lamily added the weight as well as credit 
ef the Imperial proteodon. Of these, his suc- 
cessor Cosmo, sumamed the Great, availed him- 
self; and establishing his supreme authority on 
the ruins of the ancient republican constitution, 
he transmitted that, t(^ether with the title of 
Orand Duke of Tuscany, to his descendants. 
Their dominions were composed of the territo- 
ries whiph had belonged to the three common- 
wealths of Florence, Pisa, and Siena, and form- 
ed one of the most respectable of the Italian 
States. 

The Dukes of Savoy, during the fcnmer part ^J^^ 
of the sixteenth century, possessed territories whkh saroy. 
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X.II 

and the French having seized the ^r^iter p 
of them, obliged the reigning Duke to retire fa 
safety to the strong fortress of Nice, where k 
shnt himself up for several years, while his son, 
the Prinee of Piedmont, endeavoured to better 
his fortune, by serving as adventurer in the armiei 
of Spain. The peace of Cbateau-Cambresis re^ 
stored to him his paternal dominions. As these 
are environed on every hand by powerful neigb- 
bours, all whose motions the Dukes of Savoy mmt 
observe with the greatest attention, in order not 
only to guard against the danger of being surprised 
and overpowered, but that they may choose theii 
iside with discernment in those quarrels wherein 
it is impossible for them to avoid taking part, thu 
peculiarity of llieir situation seems to have hi 
no inconsiderable influence on their eharaeter.* 
By rousing them to perpetual attention, by \ety 
ing their ingenuity always on the stretch, aol 
engaging them in almost continual action, it h& 
formed a race of Princes more sagacious in dis- 
covering their true interests, more decisive in 
their resolutions, and more dexterous in availiif j 
themselves of every occurrence which presented 
itself, than any perhaps that can be singled out 
in the history of Europe. ' By gradual acquii 
-tions, the Dukes of Savoy have added to thck 
territories, as well as to their own importance; 
and aspiring at length to regal dignity, wbich 
they obtained about half a century ago, by the 
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title of Kitigs of Sardima, they hold now no book 
inconsiderable rank among the monarchs of ^ ^' 
Curope. 

The territories which form the republic of ^*^ 
tbe United Netherlands, were lost, during the proTincesL 
first part of the sixteenth century, among dae 
numerous provinces subject to the house of 
Austria; and were then so inconsiderable, that 
hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath * 
occurred in all the busy period of this history. 
But soon after the peace of Chateau-Camlnresis, 
the violent and bigoted maxims of Philip's go« 
yemment, being carried into .execution with 
unrelenting rigour by the Duke of Alva, etr 
asperated the people of the Low Countries to 
such a degree, that they threw off the Spanish 
yoke, and asserted their ancient liberties and 
laws. These they defended with a persevering 
valour, which gave employment to the arms of 
Spain during half a century, exhausted the vi- 
gour» ruined the reputation of that monarchy, 
and at last constrained their anci^it masters to 
' recognise and to treat with them as a free and 
' independent state. . This state, founded <m U« 
f berty, and reared by industry and economy^ 
f grew into great reputati<»i, even while strug- . 
' gling for its existence. But when peace and 
" security allowed it to enhu^ its views, and to ' 
f extend its commerce, it rose to be one of the 
! most respectable as well as enterprising powers in 
I Europe. 
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The trAiiMfetkms of tiie kingdmns in the NmI 
aS Europe, have been seldom attended to in tb 
course of this history. 

RtJiSsiA renudned buried in that barbltrism astl 
obscurity, from which it Was called about Ae 
banning of the present century, by the cfea- 
tive genius of Pfetet the Great, who made Ins 
cetlntry known and formidable to the tat d 
Eurbpe. 

In Deiimsrk and Sweden^ dttting the reign of 
Charles V., ^at revdutions happened m tim 
constitutions, dvil as well as eecleaasdes/. In 
the ftrhter kingdom, a tyraiit befing degraded 
from the throne^ and cupelled the country, a 
new pfince was called by the voice iff the 
Jieople to s»sume the reinli of govelmment. In 
the latter, a fierce people^ r6used to arms by is* 
Juries and opprtedoiii shook off the Danish yoke, 
and ccmferted the ti^l dimity dn its deliverer 
Gustavus Ericton, trho had aU the virtues of 
a herd and of A pitA^t. iDeiiiitMrk, ^-xhiiusted 
by fomgd warn, <k WS&kehed by the disseiisioBs 
bet^9«eri ihe Ki^f Aid the nobl<^, b&^ine in- 
capable of such efibirts as werfe reqfaisite in order 
to r^ver the asistodMt ^hich it had long pos* 
iessed in the Nmh ^ E^i^. Sii^'edeB, as sm 
aii it wies fre^d Ircm the d6irfinkAi of sttaii^ 
begaii to recruit itsr stireligth,^ Sfid it^tiired in a 
short tifme siich ifttbi^Al vi^i^^ ihftt it becatde 
the first kingdom in the North. Early in the 
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subsequent century, it rose to such a high rank 
among the powers of Europe, that it had the 
chief merit in forming, as well as conducting, 
that powerful league which protected not only the 
Protestant religion, but the liherties of Germany, 
against the bigotry and ambition of the house of 
Austria. 
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jAbsolvtion, the form of that txseA hy Father Tetiel iii Ger«* 
many^ ii 107. 

Adatmi, the fkction c^, asisists the Imperial General Colotma in 
the reduction of Genoa, ii. 1 97. 

Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor to Chatles V. under WHliam 
de Croy, Lord of Chievries, ii. 27. His character, ib. Sent 
by Charles with power to assume the regency of CastHe on 
the death of his grandfather, 34. His ckdm admitted by 
Cardmal Ximenes, and exectited in conjunction, t6. Au- 
thorised by Chai*]^ to hold the Coftes of Valencia, which 
refuses to assemble before him, 82. Made Vfceroy of Cai^le 
on the departure of Cfaaii^lesr for Germahy, S& His election 
temonstrated against by the Castilians, tS. Is chdsen Vape^ 
193. Retrospect of his conduct in Spain during the acbsence 
of Charies, 206. Sendtf Ronquillo to reduce the Segotiaii^s, 
who repulse him, ib. Sends Fonseca to besiege the city; 
who is repitli^ by the inhabitaMs of Mei^a del Campo, 
207, 208. Apologizes for Fonseca's cohduct to the people^ 
209* fteifealB Ponseca and dismisses his troops, ib. Hi^ 
authority disclaimed by the Holy Jtimt^ 2IT. 'DtptittA of 
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Mwer by them, dl4. His iU reception on his amnTM 
Rcnie^ on being chosen to the Papacy^ 246. Restofeste 
territories aoquSed by his predecessors, ib. Labours to miii 
ihe contending powers or Europe, 247. Publiahes a bdl 
far three years' truce amon^ them, 248. Aooedes to tli 
league agamst liie French Kmg, ib. His deatii, 257- Hv ' 
sentiments and behaviour of the peof^e on that occasioDj 25iL 
A retrospect of his conduct towanls the EefcHiners^ 270. Et 
brief to the Diet at Nuremberg, t6. Receives a list of gne\* 
ances from the Diet, 273. His conduct to the Refonners liov 
esteemed at Rome, 275. 

Africa^ the Spanish troops sent by Cardinal Ximenes agamst 
Barbarossi^defeated there, iL 47. 

Aigues'fnories, interview beteen the Emperor Charles and Fnn- 
ds there, iii. 153. 

Aix4a'Cbapdle, the Emperor Charles crowned ta»!e; ii. 102. 
Ferdinand, his brother, crowned King of the Romans there, 

iii. 58. 

Alaram, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France taken prbooerft 
the batde of Pavia, committed to his custody, iL 298. Coo- 
ducts Francis to Spain, 30$. Delivers up Francis in pur^ 
auance of the treaty of Madrid, 329. Is sent ambassador td 
Francis to require the fulfilment of his treaty, 348. Pope 
Clement VII. taken prisoner by the Imperialists, is oonamted 
to his custody, 372. 

Albany, Jotm Stuart, Duke of, commands the French anny sent 
by Francis L to invade Naples, ii. 291. 

Albert of Brandenburg, Grand Master of the Teutonic Onkr, 
becomes a convert to the doctrines of Luther, ii. S42. Olh 
tains of Sigismund, King of Poland^ the investituie i 
l^ssia, erected into a dudiy, ib. Is put under the bin d 
the Empire, t6. His family fixed m the inheritance (t 
Prussia^ t&. Commands a body of troops in behalf of Mib- 
lice of Saxony, but endeavours to assert an independeocj; 
iv. 80. Defeats and takes the Duke d'Aumale prisoDer, m 
joins the Emperor at Metz, 107. Is condemned by th 
Imperial Chamber for his demands on the Bishops of. Bun*; 
berg and Wortsburgh, 117. A league formed against hii% 
119. Is defeated by Maurice, 120. Is again defeated bf 
Henry of Brunswick, 122. Is driven out of Germany, in 
dies in exile, 123. His territories restored to hii^ coUaliail 
heirs, 16. 

Albert, Elector of M^iitz, the publication' of indulgences in Gff* 
many committed to him, ii. 106. ' 

Alejcander VL Fope, remarks on the pontificate ijf, iL 136* 

4k9Mikr di Meoici. See Medici. , 
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Aigiers, h6w it wad seized by Biirbarossa, iJi. 9S. Is seized by 

. the brother of the same name^ on the death of the former, Q3, 
Is taken under the protection of the Porte, 9^. Is governed 
by Hascen-Agd in the absence of Barbarossa, 222. Is be-< 
sieged by the Emperor Charles V.^ Sg6« Charles forced to 
re-embark by bad weather^ 230. 

Alraschidy brother of Muley-Hascen, King of Tunis, solicits the 
protection of Barbarossa against him^ iii. 95. His treacheroim 
treatment by Barbarossa^ 96. 

Aha, Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Arftgon, in his diM 
pute with the Archduke Philip concerning the Regency of 
Castile> ii. 11. Forces the Dauphin to abandon the siege 
of Perpignan, iii. 242. Presides at the cdurt-raardal which 
condemns the Elector of Saxony to deaths 409< Detains 
the Landgrave prisoner by the Emperor's order, 421. Com- 
mands under the Emperor the army destined against France^ 
iv. 105. Is appointed Commander-in-chief in Piedmont, 
165. Enters the ecclesiastical territories and seizes the 
Campagna Romanai 226« Concludes a truce with the Pope, 
227. Negotiates a peace between Philip and the Pope, with 
Cardinal Caratfa, 256. Goes to Rome to ask pardon of the 
Pope for his hostilities^ 257* Is sent to Paris in the name of 
Philip to espouse the Princess Elizabeth^ 301. 

Amerstorff, a nobleman of Holland, associated by Charles V< 
with Cardinal Ximenes in the Regency of Castile^ ii. 44. 

Anabaptists, the origin of that sect deduced, iii. 71* Their 
principal tenets, 73< Their settlement at Munster, 74^ 
Character of their principal leaders, ih. They seize the 

' city of Munster, 75. They establish a new form of govem- 
' ment there^ ilA ChcK>se Boccold King, 79* Their licen- 
tious practices, ib. A ccmfederacy of the German Princes 
formed against them, 81. Are blockaded in Munster by 
the Bishop, 82* The city taken, and great slaughter made 
of them, %S. Their King put to death, 84. Character of 
the sect since that period, 85. See Matildas and Boccold, 

Angleria, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the 
Flemish ministers oi Charles V., ii. 58< 

Ankalt, Prince of, avows the opinions of Martin Luther, ii« 

269. 

Annais to the court of Rome, what, ii. 151. 

Ara^n, how Ferdinand became possessed of that kingdom, 
ii. 2. The Cortes of, acknowledge the Archduke Philip's 
title to the crown, 3. Ancient enmity between this king^ 
dom and Castile, 8. Navarre added to this crown by the 
arts of Ferdinand, 23, Arrival of Charles V., 59- The 
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Corlefl not aUowed to assemUe in his Qamei i6. The ivfaoi 
tory behaviour of the Aragomans, 60. They refuse leslitaH 
tion of the kingdom of Navarre> t6.. Don John Lannaa ip- 
pointed Regent, on th6 departure of Charles for GeFmaoj, S& 
who composes the diaturUanceathere, 242. The modentioo 
of Charles towards the insurgents on his arrival in Spain, i^. 
See Spain. 

Ardres, an interview there between Francis I. and Henry VIIL 
of England, ii. 100. 

Asiurias, Charles, son of Philip and Joanna, acloMWled^ 
Prince of, by the Corte/pf Castile, ii. 17* 

Augsbur^^ a Diet called there by Charles V., iii. 4/T. I£s puUie 
entry into that city, t6. The confession of faith named hm 
this dty, drawn up by Melancthon, id. Resolute behavioor 
of the -Protestant princes at, 49* • Its form of govermoeat 
violently altered and rendered submissive to the Emperor, 
454. The Diet re-assembled there, iv. 9* The Diet takes 
part utith the Emperor against the city of Magdeburg, 18. 
Is seized by Maurice of Saxony, 66*. Another Diet at, openei 
by Ferdinand, 1 7<^. Cardinal Morone attends the Diet as the 
Pope's nuncio, 175* Morone departs on the Pope's death, 
177* Recess of the Diet on the subject of rebgkii, 181. 
Remarks on this recess, 187. The £)iet affosa assembled 
there, iiL 450. Is intimidated by being surrounded by the 
Emperor's Spanish troops, 431. The Emperor re-estaJ3i)iflho 
the Roman worship in the churdies of, Uk The Diet, by dv 
Emperor's cnrder, petitions the Pope for the return of tiie 
council to Trent, 439. A system of theology laid befi»e ^ 
Diet by the Emperor, 445. The Archbish^ of Menta ^ 
clares, without authority, the Diet's acceptance of it, i&. 

AvUa, a convention of the midcontenta in Spain hdd there, S. 
211. A confederacy, termed the Holy Junta, fbrm^ tiiere, 
ib. Which disclaims the authority of Adrian^ 21^; Tb? 
Holy Junta removed to Torctesillas, 213. See Junta. 

Austria, by what means the House of, became so fbrraidsbkiB 

^^ Germany, ii. 375. The extraordinary acquisitions of tk 
House c^, in the person of the Emperor Charles V., iv. S05, 
309. 

B 

Barharosstty HoTuc, his rise to the kingdom of Algiers ffld 
Tunis, ii. 46. Defeats the Spanish troops sent against him 
by Cardinal Ximenes, 47. His parentage, iii. 91, Commen- 
ces pirate with his brother Hayradin, th. How he acqoM 
possession of Algiers, 92. Infests the coasts of Spain, 9^ 
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Ib recliicied and killed by Conutfes the iSjiBnish Cdveraar of 
Gran, ib. 

JBttrbarossa, Hayradin, brother to the former of the same name, 
takes possession * of Algiers on his broth^r^s death, iii. 94. 
Puts his dominittns under the protection of ^e Grand Seig-* 
nior, iL Obtains the command of the Turkish fleet, ib. His 
treacherous treatment of Alraschid, brother to the King of 
Tunis, $6. Seizes Tunis, 97. Extends his depredations by 
sea, ib. Prepares to resist the Emperor's armament i^inst 
hini/99. Goletta and his fleet taken, 101. Is defeated by 
Charles, 103. Tunis taken, 104. Makes a descent on Itaiy^ 
^53, Bums Rheggio, ib. Besieges Nice in conjunction with 
the French, but is forced to retire, S54. Is dismissed by 
Francis, 267. 

JSarbary, a summary review of the reroluCions of, iii. 90. Its. 
division into independent kingdoms, ib. Rise ^of t* le piratical 
atates, 91, See Barbarossa, 

Barcelona, the public entry q£ the Emperor Charles V. into that 
city, as its Count, iii. 36, The treaties of Charles with the 
Italian States, published there, 41. 

Sai/ard, Chevalier, his character, iL 179. His gallant defence 
of Meziers, besieged by the Imperialists, 1^. Obliges them 
to raise the siege, ib. His noble behaviour at his death, ^65, 
His respectful funoial, 1t66, 

■JBellatf, M., his erroneous account of ,lhe education of Charles V. 
corrected, ii. 27, Nate. His account of the disastrou retreat 
of the Emperor Charles V. from his invasion of P^ovence^ 
iii. 138. 

Sibie, a translation of, undertaken by Martin Luther^ and its et^ 
fects in opening the eyes of the people, ii. 268. 

Sicocca, battle of, between Colbnna imd Marshal Laijitrec, ii. 
195. 

JSoccold or Btukles, John, a journeyman tailor, becomes a leader 
of the Anabaptists at Munster, iii. 74. Succeeds Matthias in 
the direction of their afiairs, ib. His enthusiastic extravagan« 
cies, ib. Is diosen King, 79. Marries fourteen wives, 80. 
Beheads one of them, 88. Is put to a cruel death at the tak« 
ing of Munster, 84. See Anabaptists, 

Bohmia, the Archduke Ferdinand chosen King of, ii. 874- 
Ferdinand encroaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, iii. 
427* The Reformation introduced by John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, 428. Raise an army to no purpose, ib. Is closely 
confined in the dtadel of Mechlin, iv. 22. 

Sonnivet, Admiral of France, appointed to command the inva^- 
ftion of Milan, ii. 256. His diaracter, ib. Enables Colonn^ 
to' defend the city of Milan by his imprudent delay, 257« 
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Forced to abandon the Milanese^ «64. U woiinded, and Ut 
army defeated by the Imperialists, ib. Stimulates Francis t» 
an invasion of the Milanese, 285. Advises Francis to besiege 

- Pavia, 287. Advises him to give battle to Bourbon^ who ad- 
vanced to the relief of Pavia, 293. Is kiHed at tlie battle d 
Pavia, 296. 
Bologna, an interview between the Emperor Charles V. and 
Pope Clement VII. there, iii. 87- Another meetings betwon 
them there, 60. 
BouilloH, Robert de la Mark, Lord of, declares "war against die 
Emperor Charles, at the instigation of Francis 11., ii. 177* ^< 
ordered by Francis to disband his troops, 178. Hit territories 
reduced by the Emperor, 179 

Boulogne, besieged by Henry VIII. of England, iii^ £74>. Taken, 
284. 

Bourbon, Charles, Duke 0^, his character, ii. 250. The causes 
of his discontent with Francis I., ib. His Duchess dies, 251. 
Rejects the advances of Louisa the King^s mother, 252. His 
estate sequestered by her intrigues, t6. Negotiates secretly 
with the Emperor, 253. Is included in a treaty between the 
Emperor and Henry VIII. of England, ib. Is taxed by the 
King with betrajring him, which he denies, S54. Escapes to 
Italy, 255. Directs the measures of the Imperial army under 
Lannoy, 265. Defeats the French on the banks of the Sessia, 
865. Instigates Charles to an invasion of France, 280. Ad^ 
vanoes to the relief of Pavia, 292. Defeats Francis and takes 
him prisoner, 296. Hastens to Madrid to secure his own in- 
terests in the interview between Charles and Francis, 311 
His kind reception by Charles, 320. Obtains a grant aftbt 
duchy of Milan, and is made General of the Imperial umj, 
921. OUiges Sforza to surrender Bftilan, 352. Is locoed to 
oppress the Milanese to satisfy his troops mutinying for pay, 
S57' Sets Moroni at liberty, and makes him his OHifidant, 
S57, 358. Appoints Leyva Governor of Milan» and advances 
to invade the Pope's territories, 359, 360. His disi^^pobtod 
troops mutiny, 301. He determines to plunder Rome;, 965. 
Anives at Rome, and assaults it, 366. la killed, t&. 

Brandenburg, Elector of, avows the opinions of Luther, ii S69> 

— -.— — — Albert of. See Albert, 

Bruges, a league concluded there between die Foiperor fd 
I&nry Vllt. of England, against France, ii. 182. 

Brunswick, Doke of, avows the opinions of Luther, ii. 269. 

^ > -, Henry, Duke of, driven from hb dominions by the 

Protestant princes <ji the league of Snialkalde, iii. ^ 
Baises men &r Francis, but employs them to recover his own 
dominions;, 293* U taken priioner, 299* 
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3BMda, siege of, by Ferdinand, King of the Romans, ui« l^l& Is 
treacherously seized by Sultan .t^lyman, 219. 



Cmj^Um, '€ardinal/the Pope's legate in Germany, appointed to 
^cannne the -doctrines of Martin Luther, ii. II7. Requires 
!Luther peremptorily to retract his errors, 118. Requires the 
fleeter of Saxony to surrend^ or banish Luther, 120. His 

. csonduct justified, 122. 

Calais, an ineffectujil congress there, 1>etween the Emperor 
and Francis ^nder the mediation of Henry VIIL, ii. 180. 
The careless manner in which it was guarded in the reign 
•of Mary, Queen of England, Iv. 264. Ineffectual remon- 
HStrsiices of Philip, and Lord ' Wentworth >the OovemcHr, con^ 
ceming its defenceless state, ib. Is invested and taken by 
the Duke of Guise, -265. The English inhabitants turned 
out, 266. Stipulations concerning, in the treaty of Chateau* 
Cambresis, 297. 

Cambray, articles of the peace oonduded there between the 
Emperor Charles and Francis of France, iii. 31. Remarks on 
this treaty, t5. 

Campe, peace of, between Henry VIIL and Francis, iii. S3*. 

Campeggio, Cardinal, made legate from Pope Clement VII. to 
the second Diet at Nuremberg, ii. 276, 277. Publishes arti* 
dies &>r reforming the inferior clergy, 278. Advises Charles 

' to rigorous measures against llie Protestants, iii. 50. 

^apitulatum of the Germanic body signed by Charles V. and 
prescribed to idl its successors, ii. 77* 

Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate election, iv. I9S, Is appointed 
legate fb Bologna, lo. Reasons of his disgust with 'the £m« 
peror, 194. Persuades the Pope to solicit an alliance with 
France against the Emperor, 195, 196, 201. His insiduons 
commission to the court of France, 219* His public entry 
into Paris, 220* Ethorts Henry to break his truce with the 
Emperor, 221. Absdves Henry from his oadi, 223. Nego- 
tiates a peace between the Pope and Philip, with the Duke 
d'Alva, 256. TIm fate of him and his brother on the death of 
Pope Paul, 302. 

Carlostadius imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther at Witte<n- 
berg, Ii. 130. His intemperate zeal, 267- Awed by the 
reproofs of Luther, 268. 

Carignan besieged by the Count d'Enguin^ and defended by the 
Marquis de Guasto, iii. 267' Guasto defeated in a pit<^ed 
hattk, 270. The town taken, 272. 
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CasiaUh, If wfdw of FSadeno. See Piadmf. 

Castile, how Isabella became poeaessed of that kingdon, i. 2 
The Archduke Philip's title acknowledged by the Cortes « 
that kingdom, 3. Isabella dies, and leaves her husband Fa- 
dinand of Anigon R^^ent, 7. Ferdinand resig^ns the crowi 
of, 8. Ferdinand ai^owledged Regent by the Cortee^ & 
Enniity between this kingdom and Aragon, ib» The iiiiti> 
cular dislike of the Castibans to Ferdinand, ib. The Begenq 
ofj j<4o^ vested in Ferdinand^ Philip, and Joanna, bv (& 
treaty of Sdamanci^ 14. Declares axainst Ferdinsmd, 15. 
The Regency of, resigned by Philip to Ferdi]i4Mid4 16. ¥^ 
«nd Joanna acknowkSged King and Queen by the Cortes, 1?. 
Death of Philip, ib. The perplexity of the Castflftas <n 
Joanna's incapaci^ for government, 1 9. ^ Ferdinand gam 
the Regency and the good-will of the Castilians by fak in- 
dent administratipn, £2. Oran and other p^ftces in Boitaij 
anneiced to this kingdom by Ximenes, 23. Ximenes appoint- 
ed Regent by Ferdinand's will until the arrival of CharksV, 
51. Charles assumes the regal title, 35. Ximenes jemvoirs 
its acknowledgment, 37- The nobility depressed by JSjonenes, 
38, 39. The grandees mutiny against Aimenes, 40. The 
mutiny suppre^ed, ib, Ximenes resumes the grants made by 
Ferdinand to the nobles, 41. The bold reply of XkBenes to 
tl:^ discontented nobles, 43. Other associates in the Regeocj 
appointed with Ximenes, at the instigation of the Flemisb 
courtiers, 44. Ximenes dies, 55, Charles acknowledged 
King by the Cortes on his arrival, with a reservation in him 
of his mother Joanna, 56, The Castilians receive uB&war- 
able impressions of hin^ i6, Di^usted hy hia paitigiiQr t» i 
his Flemish ministers, 57. Sauvajre xxutae Chanodkff, 51 > 
William de Croy 9 W^inted Archb^op of Tdedo, i&. Hv < 
principal dties confeaecate^ and complain of th^ grie?aDceS) 
61. The clergy of, rei^ise to levy the tenth of heaeiices 
granted by the Pope to Charles V., 81. Interdicted, but tk 
interdict taked off by Cjbarles's imfdicatioi^ i6. An insoiTM' 
tion there, 84. lojcxease the disa^ection, 85. Cardinal Adiiao 
i^ipointed Regent on the departure of Charles for Gftanaiij, 
86. ThjGi views and pr^ensions of the commons in Aeir is- 
surrectipns, 209. The confedera/cy 6illed the Holy Jiuita 
formed, 211. The proceedings of which are carried on in tbe 
name of Queen Joanna, 213. Receives circulatory letters fioi 
Charles for the insurgents to lay down their arrns^ withpn>< 
mises of pardon, 215. The nobles undertake to suppress the 
insurgents, 221. B^se an army against them under the 
Conde de Haxo, 224. Haro gets possession ipf Joonns, i!^- 
^Expedients by which they raise money for their tcoofB, ^l 
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UnwilliDg to prooeed to ^ttremities with th« Juntas 326., The 
army of the Junta routed, and PadiUa ei:ecuted> ^$2, 233. 
Dissolution of the Junt^, ^S5. The moderation of Charles 
towards the insurgents on his arrival in Spain, 244* He ac- 
quires the love of the Ca^tilians, 245. See Spain. 

Cfaharine of Aragon is divcnrced from Henry VI 11. of England, 
iil 69. Dies, I60. 

Caiharine k Boria, a nun, flies from her (doister, and marries 
Martin Luther, ii. 340. 

Caiharine di Medici. See ^iedicu 

Cam, peace concluded diere between Pope Paul IV. and Philip 
II. of Spain, iv. 256. 

Cercamp, n^otiations for peace entered into there between Philip 
II. of Spain and Henry II. of France, iv. 261, 290. The 
negotiations removed to Chateau-Cambresis. See Chateau* 
Ccinbresis. 

Characters of men, rules for forming a propop estimate of them, 
iii. 313. Applied to the case of Luther, ib. 

Charles IV. Emperor of Germany, his observations on the man- 
ners of the dergy, in his letter to the Archbishop of Metz, iL 
139, Note. 

Charles, V., Emperor, his descent and birth, ii. 1. How he came 
to inherit such extensive dominions, 2. Acknowledged Prince 
of Asturias by the Cortes of Castile, 17. . His fa&r Philip 
dies, ib. Jealousy and hatred of his grand&ther Ferdinand 
towards him, 23. Left heir to his dominions, 26. Death of 
Ferdinand, t6. His education committed to William de Croy, 
Lord of Chievres, ib. Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be his 
preceptor, 27. The first opening of his character, 29. As- 
sumes the government of Flanders, and attends to business, ib. 
Sends Cardinal Adrian to be Regent of Castile, who executes 
it jointlv with Ximenes, 34. Assumes the tsgal title, 35. His 
title admitted with difficulty by the Castilian nobOity, 37.' 
Persuaded to add associate Regents to Ximenes, 44. His 
Flemish court corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 47. Per- 
suaded by Ximenes to visit Spain, but how that journey is 
retarded, 48, 49. The present state of his affairs, 49. Con- 
cludes a peace at Noyen with Francis I. of France, and the 
cpnditions of the treaty, ib. Arrives in Spain, 52. His un- 
grateful treatment of Ximejies, 54. His public entry into 
Vidladolid, 55. Is acknowledged King by the Cortes, who 
vote him a free gift, 56. The Castilians receive unfavourable 
impressions of him, ib. Disgusts them by his partiality to his 
Flemish ministers, 57* Sets out for Aragon, 59* Sends his 
]i>rother Ferdinand to visit their grandfather Maximilian, ib: 
CannQt assemble the Corties of Aragon in his oim name, 2^. 
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The oppofiitiaQ made by that assembly to his desires, i&. ls« 
fuses the application of Francis I. for restitution off the king, 
dom of Navarre, 60. Neglects the remonstrances of the 
CastilianSy 61. Death of the Emperor Masdmilian^ ^9. View 
of the present state of Europe, 6S. How Maximilian was 
obstructed in securing the Empire to him, t6. l**rancis f. 
aspires to the Imperial crown, 64. Circumstanoes fitvounible 
to the pretensions «of Charles, ib, 6S. The Swiss Cantont 
espouse his cause, 69. Apprehensions and conduct of Pope 
Leo X. on the occasion, 70> 71. Assembling of the Diet at 
Frankibrt, 7^- Frederic Duke of Saxony refuses the offer ot 
the £mpii«, and votes for him, 73, 74. And refuses the pre- 
sentstyffisred by his ambassadors, 75. ConenrringciivwiiistaooA 
<which favoured his electioi^ 76. His Section, 77. Signs 
juid confirms the capitulation of the Germanic body, 77, 78. 
The election notified to him, 78. Assumes the title of Majes- 
ty, 79. Accepts the Imperial dignity cfffered by the Count 
Palatine, ambassador from the Elector, 80. The elergy of Cas- 
tUe refuse the tenth of benefiees granted him by the Popcj ib. 
Procures the interdict 'tlie kingdom is laid under for refusal, 
to be taken off, 81. Empowers Cardinal Adriaato hold the 
4Ik>rtes of Yateicia^ 82. The nobles refuse- to assemble with- 
out his presence, 8S, 83. Authcnises the insurgents there to 
•continue in arms, ib. Summons the Cortes of Casdle to meet 
in Galida, ib. Narrowly escapes with his Flemidi ministers 
finom an insurrection on that account, 84. Obtains a donative 
from the Cortes, 86. Prepares to leave Spain, and af^xiints 
Regents, t6. Embalms, 87. Motives of this journey, 89. 
Bise of the rivalship between him and Francis I., SO, Courts 
the favoi^r of Henry VIII. of England and his minister Gar. 
^inal Wolsey, 96. Visits Henry at Dover^ 99. Promisei 
Wolsey his interest for the papacy, 100. Has a second inter- 
view with Heniy at Gra^^hnes, 101. Offers to submit his 
differences with Francis to Henry's arbitration, t6. His mag« 
nificent cormiation at Aix<-la-Chapelle^ lOS. Calb a Diet at 
Worms to check the Reformers, 10$. Causes which hindered 
his espousing the party of Mardn Luthei;;, 16I. Grants Lu- 
iher a safe-conduct to the Diet of Worms^ 162. An edict 
published against him, l64. His embarrassment at this time, 
168. Concludes an alliance Tfith the Pope, 172. The oon« 
diticms of the ti^eaty, 172, 173. Death of Ins minister 'Chie- 
vres, and its advantages to him, 17^, 174. Invasion of lla« 
varre by Francis, 175. The -French drhren out, and their 
<jeneral L'Esparre taken prisoner, 177. Wardedared against 
him by Robert de la Mark, Lord of Bouillon, who ravages 
X'Uxemburg, 177, 17S. Reduces Bouillon imd invades Fratioe^ 
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179. His demands at the Congress at Calais, ISl* Has an 
interview with Cardinal Wolsey at Bruges, and concludes a 
league with Henry VIII. against France, 182. Pope Leo de- 
clares fi)r hiiB against France, 186, 187. The French driven 
out of Milan, I90, 195. Visits England in his passage to 
Spain, 198. Cultivates the good- will of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
'Creates the Eail of Surry his High Admiral, 199. Grants the 
island of Maka to the Knights of St. John, expelled from 
Rhodes by Solyman the Magnificent, 202. Arrives in Spain, 
203. A retrospect of his proceedings in relation to the insur- 
rections in Spam,' 215. Issues circulatory letters for the in« 
fiurgents to lay down their arms, with promises of pardon, ib. 
His prudent moderation towards the insurgents on his arrival 
in Spain, 244. Acquires the love of the Castilians, 245. £n« 
ters into a league with Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 253. Why 
he did not ecdeavour to get Wolsey elected Pope, 259* In- 
vades Guienne and Burgundy, but without success, 262. His 
troops in Milan mutiny for want of pay, but are pacified by 
Morone, 264. Undertakes an invasion of Provence, 280. Or- 
4lers Pescara to besiege Marseilles, 281. Pescara obliged to 
retire, 282. Disconcerted by the French overrunning the 
Milanese again, 286. The revenues of Naples mortgaged to 
raise money, 287* His troops defeat Francis, and tal^ him 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 296. His affected moderation 
at receiving the news, 298, 299. Avails himself of a treaty 
^concluded between Lannoy and Pope dement, but refuses to 
ratify it, 305. His army in Pavia mutiny, and are obliged to 
be disbanded, 305, 306. His deliberations on the proper im- 
provement €^ his advantages, 306, 307. His propositions 
to Francis, 308. After many delays grants Sforza the in- 
vestiture of Milan, 311. Moroni's intrigues betrayed to him 
by Pescara, 316« Orders Pescara to continue his negdtiations 
with Morone, 16. His rigorous treatment of Francis, 318. 
Visits Franeis^ 319. His kind reception of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, 320. Grants Bourbon the duchy oi Milan, and ^points 
him General-in-Chief of the Imperial army there, 321. Fndt- 
Jess negotiations for the delivenr of Francis, 322. Treaty of 
Madrid with Francis, 324. Ddivers up Francis, 329. Marries 
Isabella of Portugal, 350. An alliance formed against him at 
Cognac, 345. Sends Ambassadors to Frances to require the 
fullUnent of ^e treaty of Madrid, 348. Prepares for war 
Against Ftgrnds, 350. The Pope reduced to an accommoda- 
tion- with him, 355. The exhausted state of his finances, 
S56, His troops under Bourbon distressed and mutinous 
for want of pay, 357* Bourbon assaults Rome and is slain, 
but the city taken, 368. The Prince of Orange General on 
Bourbon's deaths takes the castle of St Angelo, and the Pope 
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prisoner, S71. The Emperor's conduct on that occsmon, i. 
His dissensions with the Popo, how te fitvourable to At 
Refomiation, 375. His instructions to the Diet at Spares, iL 
His manifesto against the Pope, and letter to the Cardimk, 
376. France and England league against him^ iii. S, Is le- 
fused supplies by the Cortes of Castile, 9* Delivers tiie Pope 
ibr a ransom, ib. His overtures to Henry and Francis, 11. 
Their declaration of war against him, IS. Is challenged bjr 
Francis to single combat, 14. Ancbrew Doria revolts fiom 
Francis to him, 21. His forces defeat the French in Italj, 
S8, 26. His motives for desiring an aocomxnodatioii, jg?* 
Concludes a separate treatv with the Pope, 29. Tenns of tiie 
peace of Cambray concluded with Francis by the mediidon 
of Margaret of Austria and Louis of France, 50. Bemarks 
on the advantages gained by him in this treaty, and on lus 
conduct of the war, 31. Visits Italy, 36. His i>olicy on Jus 
public' entry into Barcelona, 37, Has an interview with the 
Pope at Bologna, ib. Motives for his moderation in Italy, SS. 
His treaties with the States of, 39. Is crowned King o£ 
Jjombardy, and Emperor of the Romans, 41. Summons a 
Diet at Spires to consider the state of reUgion, 43. His de- 
liberations with the Pope respecting the expediency of calling 
a general council, 45. Appoints a Diet at Augsburg, 47. 
Makes a public entry into that city, ib. His endeavours to 
check the Reformation, ib. Resolute behaviour of the Pro- 
testant princes towards h^n, 49. His severe decree against 
the Protestants, ib. Proposes his brother Ferdinand to be 
elected King of the Romans, 51. Is opposed by the Pro* 
testants, 63. Obtains his election, ib. Is desirous of ao ac- 
commodation with the Protestants, 57. Concludes a treaty 
with them at Nuremberg, ib. Raises an airmy to oppose the 
Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 59, HsB 
another interview with the Pope, and presses him to call a 
general council, 60. Procures a league of the Italiain States 
to secure the peace of Italy, 63. Arrives at Barceldiia, ib. 
His endeavours to prevent the n^otiatiohs and meetiDg be- 
tween the Pope and Francis, 67. Undertakes tp expel ]3ar« 
barossa from Tunis, and restore Muley-Hascen,' 98. ' ' Lands 
in Africa, and besieges Goletta, 100. Takes Goletta, and 
^zes Barbarossa's fleet, 102, 103. Defeats Barbarossa and 
takes Tunis, 103, 104. Restores Muley-Hascen, and the 
treaty between them, 105. The glory acquired by this en- 
terprise, and the delivei^ of the Christian captives, 10& 
Seizes the duchy of Milan on the death of Francis Sfona, 
122. His policy with regard to it, ib. Prepares for irar 
ifrith Francis, 123. His invectives against Francis at Kcoie 
pefoxe the Pope in council, 124. Remarks on this tniiiaao« 
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Umb 1^7* Invades Fraxkoe, ISOi Cnter» Provenee^ and 
finds it desolated, 135. Besieges Marseilles and Aries, 136. 
His miserable retreat from Provence, 1S8^ His invasion of 
Fidurdy defeated^ 139. Is aceused of poisoning the Pauphin, 
141. ImprobabUity of its truth, 142. Conjecture concern-* 
ing the Dauphin's death, ib. Flanders invaded by Francis, 
144. A auspensioa of arms in Flanders, how negotiated, 145. 
A truce in Piedmont, 146^ Motives to these truces, ib, Ne- 
gotiaticins for peace with Francis, 149. Concludes a truce for 
ten years at Nice, 151, Remarks on the war, 152, An in- 
terview with Francis, ib. . Courts the friendship of Henry 
VIII. of England, 16O. Indulges the Protestant princes, 
161. Quiets their apprehensions of the Catholk lea^e, 
166. His troops mutiny, I69. AssemUes the Cortes of 
Castile, ib. Destroys the ancient constitution of the Cortes, 
171. Instance of the haughty spirit of the Spanish 
grandees, 17^- Desires permission of Francis to pass 
through France to the Netherlands, 181. Hi»^ reception in 
France, 182. His rigorous treatment of Ghent, 186; Re- 
uses to fulfil his engagements to Francis,' 188. Appoints a 
friendly conference between a deputation of Cathdic and Pro* 
testant divines before the Diet at Ratisbon, 211. Result of 
this conference, ^13. Grants a private exemption from op« 
pressions to the Protestants, 214. Undertakes to reduce 
Algiers, 222. Is near being cast away by a violent storm, 
225. Lands near Algiers, ib» His soldiers exposed to a vio-i 
lent tempest and rain, 227. His fleet shattered, 228. His 
fortitude under these disasters, 230. Leaves his enterprise, 
and embarks again, 23 Iv. Is distressed with another storm at 
sea, ib. Takes advantage of the French invasion <^ Spain to 
obtain subsidies from the Cortes, 242. His treaty with For* 
tugal, 243. Concludes a league with Henry VII L, 244. 
Particulars of the treaty, 247* Overruns Cleves, and his bar- 
barous treatment of the town of Duren, 250; His behaviour 
to the Duke of Cleves, 251. Besieges Landrecy, ib. Is j(nn- 
ed by an English detachment, ib. Is forced to retii«, 252. 
Courts the favour of the Protestants, 259^ His negotiationr 
with the Protestants at the Diet of Spires, 26 1. Procures die 
concurrence of the Diet in a war against Francis^ •26*5. Ne*< 
gotiates a separate peace with the King of Denmark, 266. 
Invades Champagne, and invests St. Disier. 273. Want of 
concert between his operations and^ those of Hienry, who now 
invades France, 2^74. Obtains St. Disier by artifice, 275. Mis 
distresses and happy movements, 277* Concludes a separate 
peace with Francis, 279* His motives to this peace, 280. His 
advantas^es by this treaty^ 283. Obliges himself by & private 
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article to exterminate the Pnntestant here^iy, ib. f « efta&f 
afflicted with the goat, 286. Diet at Worms, 288. Arrivei 
at Worms^ and alters his conduct toward the Protestants^ 29L 
His conduct on the death of the Dyke of Orieans^ ^95.' Hi$ 
dissimulation to the Landgrave of Hesse, S15. Concludes a 
truce widi Sc^yman, 820. Holds a Diet at Ratisbon, 821. 
His dedantion to the Protestant deputies, 826^ His Irealy 
with tiie Pope, oondnded by the Caitlinal of Trenty §6. His 
circular letter to the Pretestant members of the Genname 
body, 827* The Protestants levy an army against him, 38& 
Is unprepared against them, 387. Puts them under the bm 
of the Empire, 3S9' The Protestants declare war against fnm, 
841. Mardies to join the troops sent l^the Pope, 344. Far- 
nese, the Pope's legate^ returns in disgust, 845. His pmdenC 
decloision of an action with the Plrotestants, 848. Is joined 
by his Flemish troops, 849* Proposals of peace made by tfae 
Protestants, 86O. Tlieir army disperse, 861. His rigoraas 
tieatment of the Protestant princes, 864. Dismisses part of 
Ids anny, 867. The Pope racals his troops, 868r His reBeC' 
tion on riesco's insurrection at Genoa, 885. Ir aknoed at 
the hostile preparations of Francis, 891. Death c£ Francis, 
393, A parallel drawn between him and Francis, i^ Conse- 
quences of Frands' death to him, 89i7- Marches agahist the 
Elector of Saxony, 898. Passes the EDbe, 399. Defeats fine 
Saxon army, 404. Takes the Elector prisoner; 405. His 
harsh reception of him^ 406. Invests Wittemberg, 407- 
C<mdemns the Elector to death by a court-martial, 409. The 
Elector hf treaty surrenders the Electorate, 41 1. The harsh 
terms imposed l:^ him on the Landgrave of Hesse, 4l6. His 
haughty reception of the Landgrave, 419- Detains him pri- 
soner, 421. Seizes the warlike stores of the League, 42(>. 
His cruel exactions, 427- Assembles a Diiet at Augsburg, 

480. Intimidates the Diet by his Spanish troottis, ib. Re- 
establishes the Romish worship in the churches of Augsburg, 

481. Seizes Placentia, 486. Chrders ^e Diet to petition the 
Pope for the return of the council to Trent, 489. Protests 
against the Council of Bologna, 441. Causes a system of 
faith to be prepared for Germany, 445. Lays it before the 
Diet, 445. The Interifn optK»ed, 451. And rejected bj 
the Imperial cities, 452. Reduces the city of Augsburg to 
submission, 458. R^ieats the same violence at Uim, 454. 
Carries the Elector and Landgrave with him intxr the Lov 
Countries, 456. Procures his son I^lip to be recognised by 
the States of the Netherlands, 457. Establishes the Inierm 
there, 459* Reassembles the Diet at Augsburg under tfae in- 
fluence of his Spanish troops^ iv. 9. The fktj of Mi^;debms 
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to admit the Interim, and prejpax€^ for residtahc^,- IB^ 
Appoints Maurice^ Elector of Saxonyy to reduce it^ I9. Pro- 
mises to protect the Protestants at the Council of Trent> 2^1. 
Arbitrarily^ releases Maurice and the Elector o£ Brandenburg 
firom their eBgagements to the Landgrave fop the recovery of 
Iris liberty, 22. Endeavours to secure the Empire for his son 
Phflip^ S4. His brother Ferdinand refuses te^ resign his pre* 
tensions, S5. Besieges Parma, but is repuked, 3^, Proceeds 
rigorously against the Protestants, 34. Endeavours to sup-< 
port the Council of Treikt, 35; Puts Magdeburg under the 
ban of the Empire^r 36. Absolves the city, 4S.- Is involved 
in disputes between the Council and the Protestant deputies 
conoeming their safe-ctoduct, 44. Begins to suspect Maurice 
of Saxony, 59- Circumstances which contributed to deceive 
him with regard to Maurice, 6I. Maurice takes the field 
against him, 63. Maurice seconded by Henry II. of France, 
€5. His distress and ponstemation, 66, An ineffectual ne- 
gotiation with Maurice, 67. Flies irx^n Inspruck, 7S«- Re- 
leases the Elector of Saxony, 73. Is solicited to satisfy the 
demands of Maurice, 81. tiis present difficulties, 83. Re- 
fuses any direct compliance with the demands of Maurice, 88. 
Is dispcMcd to yield by the progress of Maurice's operations^ 
ib. Makes a peace with Maurice at Passau, 91* Reflections 
on this treaty, 92. Turns his arms against France, 101. 
Lays si^e to Metz, 105. Is joined by Albert of Branden- 
burg, 106. His army distressed by the vigilance of the Duke 
of Guise, 108. Raises the siege, and retires in a shattered 
omdition, ] 10. Cosmo di Medici asserts his independency 
against him, 112. Siena revolts against him, t6. Is deject- 
ed at his bad success, II6. Takes Terouane, and demolishes 
it, 125. Takes Hesden, t6. Proposes his son Philip aa a 
husband to Mary, Queen dP England, 139. The articles of 
the marriage, 142. Marches to qppose the French opei»« 
tions, 151. Is defeated by Henry, 152. Invades Picardy, 
153. Grants Siena, subdued by Cosmo di Medici, to his son 
Philiqp, 164. A Diet at Augsburg, opened by Ferdinand, 
173. Leaves the interior adimnistration of Germany to Fer- 
dinand, 177. Applies again to Ferdinand to resign his pre- 
tensions of succession to Philip, but. is refused, 178. Recess 
of the Diet of Augsburg on tne subject of religion, 181. A 
treaty concluded betweoi Pope Paul IV. and Henry II. of 
France against him, 202. Resigns his hareditary dominions 
to his son Philip^ ib. His motives for retirement, 203. Had 
l<»ig meditated this resignation, 206. The ceremony of this 
deed, 208. His roeech on this occasion, 209. Resigns also 
the dominiona of Slpain> 213» His intended retiremisnt into 
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Spain reteded, t\&* A traoe for fire yetfn edlieladed %isb 
France, S 16. Endeavonn in rain to seccire the Impend 
croim for Philip^ SdO. Resigns the Imperial erawn. to Per- 
dSnendj 251. Sets ont for Spain, ib. His arrival and recep- 
tion in Spain, 252. Is distrMsed by his son's ungmtefiil ne- 
glect in psying his pension, 255. Fixes his rPtreaX in t&e 
monasterj of St. Jnstns in Placentia, 254. The situation d 
this monastery, and his aqmrtments, described, t6. Contnet 
between the conduct of Charles and the Pope, S35. Hs 
manner of hfe in his retreat, 280. His death precipitaCed by 
his monastic severities, 254. Celebrates his own fbners], 
255. Dies, t6. His character, 286. A review of the state 
of Europe daring his reign, 504. His acqnisitioiis to the 
crown Of Spain, 508. 
Chaieau'CanAresis, the conferences for peace between Philip U. 
of Spain, and Henry II. of France, removed thither from 
Cercamp, iv. 294. The peace retarded by the demand of 
Elizabeth of England for restitution of Calais, 296. ParticiH 
lars of tile treaty signed there between Ei^lnid and Fmnee, 
297. Terms of the pacification between PhSip md Henry,. 

299. 
CheregatOy nuncio iVom the Pope to the Diet at Nmembog, 

his mstmctions, ii. 270. Opposes the oraenribfo^ a general 

council, 272. 

Chievres, William de Croy, Lord of, appointed by Maakailiui 
to superintend the education of his grandson Charles, ii. 26. 
Adrian cf Utrecht maCte preceptor under him, 27- His di- 
rection of the studies of Charles, 29* His avarice oom^ 
the Flemish court of Charles, 47* Negotiates a peace with 
France, 49, 50. Endeavours to prevent an interview be- 
tween Charles stkd Ximenes, 51. Attends Charles to Spam, 
52. His ascendancy over Charles, S6. His ^setortioRfl, 58. 
His death, and the supposed causes of it, 175. 

Christians, primitive, why averse to the principlss <^ li^eiatKn, 
iv. 185. 

Clement VII., Pope, his dedioft, ii« 258. His charaefe^, tb. 
Grants Cardinal Wc^sey a legasine commissioR in Engkiid 
for life, 259. Refbses to aecede to the league ag^sinst Francis, 
265. Labours to accommodate the dififerances b etwe e n the 
eontetiding parties, ib. Hi^ proceedings with tegasd to die 
Refbrmers, 276. Concludes a treney of neutn^ty with 
Francis, 290. Enters intiiy a separate treAtjr with Charles 
afier the battle of Pavia, and the consequences of it, 505. 
Joins in an alliance with Franeis Sfofza and the Venetians 
against the Emperor, 545. Absolves Francis fi!t>m hia oath 
to observe the trea^ of Madrid^ 546* Cardinal Colonna 
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aeiiet Rome/ and invests him in the castle of St; Angelo, . 
Zb^i 355, Is forced to an accommodation with the Impe« 
rialists, 855, His revenge against the Colonna family, S5^» 
Invades Naples, ib. His territories invaded by Bourbon, 
and his perplexity on the occasion, SG2, Concludes a treaty 
with Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, iiu His consternation <mi 
Bourbon's motions towards Rome, 366, Rome taken, and 
himself besieged in the castle of St. Angelo, 369* Surren- 
ders himself prisoner, 372. The Florentines revolt against 
him, iii. 4. Pays Charles a ransom for his liberty, with* other 
stipulations, 10. Makes his escape from confinement, 11. 
Writes a letter of tlianks to Lantrec, ib. Is jealous of the 
intentions of Francis, and negotiates with Charles, 18. His 
motives and steps towards an accommmlation, S7* Concludes 
a separate treaty with Charles, 29* His interview with the 
Emperor at Bologna, 27* Crowns Charlea King of Lom- 
bardy and Emperor of the Romans, 41. His representations 
to the Emperor against calling a general council, 45. Hak 
another interview with Charles at Bdogna, and the difficul- 
ties raised by him to the calling a general council, 60. 
Agrees to a league of the Italian States for the peace cf 
Italy 6S. His interview and treaty with Francis, 67- Mar- 
ties Catherine di Medici to the Duke of Orleans^ ib. His 
protraction of the affair of the divorce, solicited by Henry 
VIII., 6$. Reverses Cranmer's sentence of divorce, under 
penalty of excommunication^ 69* Henry renounces his su- 
premacy, ib. His death, 70. Rejections on his pontificate, 

71. 

Clergy, Romish, i^marks (m the^ immoral lives of, and how 
they contributed to the progress of the Reformation, ii. 137^ 
The fiudlity with whidi they obtained pardons, 139. Their v 

usurpations in Germany during the disputes concerning in- 
vestitures, 141. Theii^ other opportunities of aggrandising 
themselves there, t42. Their personal immunities, 143. 
Their encroachments on the laity, 144. The dreadful effects 
of spiritual censures, 145. Their devices to secure their 
usurpations, 146. The united effect of all these circumstan- 
ces, 151; Oppose the advancement of learning in Germany, 
156. 

Clevesy invaded and overrun by the Emperor Charles V.,> iii. 
250. Cruel treatment c^Duren, ib. Humiliatmg aubmis« 
sion of the Duke, 251. 

CmpperdoHm^, a leader of the Anabaptists at Munster, an ac- 
count of, lii. 75, 76. See AnabapHsts. 

Cognac, an alliance formed there against Charles V. by the 
Pope, the Venetians, the Duke of Milan, and Francia L, ii 
345. 
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CoUgnv, Admiral^ Governor of Picardy, defends St. QnioAr 
against the Spanish General Emmanuel Philibert, Duke cf 
Savoy, iv. 245. His brother D'Andelot defeated in an en- 
deavonr to join the garrison, S46. But D'Andelot entere die 
toairn, 247. His character, H&St. The town taken by assanl^ 
and himself taken prisoner, ib. 

Cologne, Ferdinand, King of Hungary and Bohemia, brother to 
the Emperor Charles V., elected King of the Romans by de 
College of Electors there, iii. 53, 

■ Herman, Count de Wied Archbishop and Elector df, 

inclines to the Reformation, and is opposed by his canoos^ 
vho appeal to the Emperor and Pope, iii. :^3. Is deprivei 
and excommunicated, St 8. Resigns, S65. 

Cohnna, Cardinal Pompeo, his character and rivalship ifiA 
Pope Clement VII., li. 353. Seiz*e8 ^ Rome and invests the 
Pope in the castle of St. Angelo, 354, 355. Is degraded 
and the rest of the family excommnnicsted by tbe P<^, S59. 
' Is prevailed on by the Pope, when prisoner with Che loi- 
penalists, to solicit his deliveiy, iii. 9. 

m Prosper, the Italian General, his cbancter, xl 187' 

Appointed to command the troops in the invasion of MUsn, 
ib. Drives the French out of Milan, 19O. His army how 
weakened at the death of Pope Leo X., 191. Defeats Ma* 
reshal de Lautrec at Bicocca, )95. Reduces Genoa, 197* 
The bad state of his troops when the French invade MiLm, 
256. Is enabled to defend the dtf by the ill oondnct of 
Bonnivet the French commander, 258. Dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Lannoy, 263. 

Conchiliog, an Aragonian gentlelnan, emplt^ed by Ferdinand 
of Aragon to obtain Joanna's consent to his regency ef Cas- 
tile, ii. 11. Thrown into a dungeon by the Archdnke 
Philip, ib. 

Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon, liL 48. 

Constance j the privileges of that city taken away by the Em- 
- peror Charles V. for disobedience to the Interim, iiL 459. 

Corsairs of Barbary, an account c^ the rise of, iii. 91. See 
Algiers, Barbarossa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title t9 
the crown, ii. 3. Not allowed to assemble in the name d 
Charles V., 59» Its opposition to his desires, 60. Is pre^ 
vailed on by the Emperor to recognise his son Philip as stt^ 
cessor to that kingdom, iii. 243. See Spain. 

*^^-- of Castile, adunowledges the Archduke Philipla titk t9 
the crown, ii. 3. Is prevailed on to acknowledge Ferdinoid 
Regent, according to Isabella's will, 8. Acknowledges Philip 
and Joanna King aiid Queen of Castile^ and thetr los 
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Chatles, Prince of Asturias^ 17. Declares Charles King^ and 
votes him a free gifl> 56. Summoned by Charles to meet at 
Compostella in Galicia^ 84. Tumultuary proceedings there-* 
upon, ib. A donative voted, 86. Loses all its influence by 
the dissolution of the Holy Junta, 23B, 239. Its backward^ 
jiess to grant supplies for the Emperor's wars in Italy^ 356. 
^fuses his pressing solicitations for a supply, iii, 9. As- 
sembled at Toledo to grant supplies to the Emperor, I69. 
The remonstrances of, 170. The ancient constitution of 
subverted by Charles, I71. See Spain, 

Cortes of Valencia, prevailed on by the Emperor Charles V. to 
acknowledge his son Philip successor to that kingdom, iii* 
24>S. See Spain. 

Cortona, Cardmal di. Governor of Florence for the Pope, ex« 
pelled by the Florentines, on the Pope's captivity, iii. 4. 

Cosmo di Medici. See Medici, 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, annuls the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Catherine of ArfLgqn, which was refused 
to Henry by the Pope, iiL 68. His sentence reversed by 
the Pope, 69. 

Crespy, peace of, between the Emperor and Francis, iii. 279* 

^rwfi William de, nephew to Chievre8> made Archbishop of 
Toledo by Charles v., iL 58. Dies, 237. 



jy Albert, John, expelled from his kingdom of Navarte by 
Ferdinand of Aragon, iL 23. . Invades Navarre> but is de« 
feated by Cardinal Ximenes, 45. 

jyAlembertj M., his observation on the order of Jesuits, iif. 205^ 
Note. 

jyAndelot, brother to Coligni, is defeated by the Duke of 
Saxony in an endeavour to succour St. Quintin, iv. 247' But 
enters the town with the fugitives, ih. The town taken by 
assault, 252. 

Dauphin of (France, eldest son of Francis I., is delivered up 
with the Duke of 'Orleans to the Emperor Charles V. in ex-* 
change for his father, as hostages for the performance of the 
treaty of Madrid, ii. 329* His death imputed to poison, iii. 
141. The most probable cause of it, 142. 

. , late Duke of Orleans, second son of Francis I., coni4 

mands an army, and invades Spain, iii. 240. Is forced to 
abandon the siege of Perpignan, 241. Is dissatisfied at the 
peace of Crespy, 285. Makes a secret protestation against 
it,f6. 
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Dauphm of France, son of Henry IT., contracted to Marj dr 

young Queen of Scotland^ iii. 438. Is married to her, if. 

271. 

Dentnark, a snmmary view of the revolutions in, daring tbe 
l6th century, iv. 3S4. 
■ King of, joins the Protestant league at Smalksldei 

iii. 165. 

De Relz, Cardioal, writes a history of Fiesco'^ con^^acy while 
a youth, iii. 384, Nate. 

Diana of Poitiers^ mistress to Henry 11. of France, assists d» 
Guises in persuading Henry to an alliance with Pope Paul 
IV. against the Emperor, iv. 198. Induces Henry to break 
the treaty of Vaucelles, 223. Marries her grand-daughter to 
one of Montmorency's sons, 279* Joins Montmorency against 
the Guises, t6. 

Doria, Andrew, assists Lautrec in subduing Genoa, iii 7- 
Conquers and kills Moncada in a searcngagement beibre the 
harbour of Naples, 17. His character, 19. Is disgusted 
with the behaviour of the French, 20. Revolts to the Em- 
peror, 21. Opens to Naples a communication by aea, JS2. 
Bescues Genoa firom the French, 23. Restores the govern- 
ment of to the citizens, 25. The respect paid to bis memory^ 
26. Attends the Emperor Charles m his dkastrous expedi* 
tion against Algiers, 225. His partial fondness for his kins- 
man Giannetino, 371- His narrow escape in Lavagna's in- 
surrection, 381. Returns on Lavagna's death, and the dis- 
persion of his party, 384. See Genoa and Lamgna* 

■ ■ — Giannetino, his character, iii. 37 !• Is murdoied bf 
Lavagna's conspirators, 381. 

Dover, an interview there between Henry VIIL and the Esst* 
percnr Charles V., ii. 99. 

Dragut, a corsair, commands the Turkish fleet whidi ravages 
the coast of Naples, iv. II6. 

Du Prat, Chancellor of France, his character, ii. 25S. Gsn- 
mences a lawsuit against Charles, Duke of Bourbon^ for his 
estate, at the instigation of Louise the King^s mother^ ^. 

DueUing, the custom of, how rendered general, iii. 15. . Its in* 
fluence on manners, ib. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor Charles Y.^ the inhabi* 
tants put to the sword^ and the town burnt, iii. 250. 



Eccius, an adversary of Luther's, holds a pubUc diqputatka 
with him at Leipsic^ on the validity of the Piqpal atttfaflotft 
ii. 125. 
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^cclesktstical censurea of the Romisb church, the dreadfiil ef- 
fects of, ii. 145. 

Ecclesiastical reservation, in the recess of the Diet of Augsburg, 
remarks on, iii. 5S. 

■Edinburgh plundered and burnt by the Earl of Hertford, iii. 
274, 

Edward VI. of England, his character, iv. ISg. 

Egmant, Count of, commands the cavalry at the battle of St. 
Quintin, and puts Montmorency's troops to flight, iv. 848, 
S49. Engages Marshal de Termes, and defeats him by the 
casual arrival of an English squadron, 274. 

Egypt, how and by whom added to the Ottoman Empire, iL 
65. 

Ehrenherg, the castle of, taken by Maurice of Saxony, iv. 70; 

Ei^notZj a faction in G^ieva so termed, an account of, iii. 118. 

Ehzabetky sister of Mary, her accession to the crown of Eng- 
land, iv. 290. Her character, 291. Is addressed by Philip 
of Spain and Henry of France, for marriage, ib. Her pru- 
dent conduct between them, 292. . How determined against 
Henry, 295. Her motives for rejecting Philip, 2^4. Re- 
turns Philip an evasive answer, ih. Demands restitution of 
Calais at the conferences at Chateau-Cambresis, 295. Estab- 
lishes the Protestant religion in England, 296. Treaty be- 
tween her and Henry signed at Chateau-Cambresis, 297* 

Emmauuel Philibert, Duke of Savov. See Savoy, 

England, by what means that kingdom was freed from the Papal 
supremacy, and received the doctrines of the Reformation^ 
iii. €9. Mary, Queen of, moMed to Prince Philip, son of 
the Emperor Charles V. contrary to the sense of the nation, 
iv. 141. The marriage ratified by Parliament, 145. Is re- 
luctantly engaged by Philip/ now 'King of Spain, in the war 
against France, 243. Mary levies money by her preroga- 
tive to carry on the war, t6. Calais taken by the Duke of 
Guise, 266. Guisnes end Hames taken, ib. Death of Mary 
and accession of Elizabeth, 290. The Protestant religion 
established by Elizabeth, 296. Treaty with France signed 
at Chateau-Cambresis, 297* Its interior strength how in- 
creased by the conduct of Henry VIII., 815. Its power no 
longer fruitlessly wasted <m the Continent, 817. AlteratioQ 
of its conduct towards Scotland, 818. 

Enguien, the Count de, besieges Carignan, iii. 267- Desires of 
Francis permission to engage Guasto, 268. Defeats Guasto 
in a pitched battle, 270. 

Erard de la Mark, ambassador of Charles V. to the Diet of 
Prancfort, his private motives for thwarting the pretensions 
of Francis I. of r ranee to ibe Imperial crown, ii. 76. Signs 
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tfied^ulitionoftfae tietmamc body on behalf of Cbarlo, 

77- 
ErasmMS, tome account of, ii. 157- Preceded IfUther in fas 

oeDforet against the Romish churdi^ ib. Concurs vitfa him 

lA his intentions of reformation^ 158. Motives which checked 

him in this, «6. % « , . , 

EMCurial, Pakce of, built by Philip II. mmemory of the bottk 
of St Qumtin, iv. 254. 

Europe, a short view of the state of, at the death of tbe £oi« 
peror Maxunilian, ii. 6g. The contemporary mociardu of, 
all illustrious at the time of Charles V., 102, 103. The 
method of carrying on war in, how improved beyond the 
practice of earlier ages, 226. The sentiments a£, on Charies's 
treatment of the Pope, iii. 1. A review of the state <^, dor* 
ing the reign of the Emperor Charles V., iv. 303. The ns 
markable change in, at this period, 804. Howafifectedbj 
the revdt of Luther against the Church of Rome, 820. 

Eutemi, King of Al^^ers, engages Barbaroesa in hb service, and 
is murdered by him, ii. 9^^ 91- 

Ercommunicatum in the Romish Church, the original iosCitatioa 
of, and the use made of it, iL 145. 



Tamese, Alexander, his unanimous election to the P^Mcy, £ 
70. SeePanlllL 

-— , Cardinal, accompanies the troops sent by the Pope |p 
the £mptf<Mr, against the army of] the Protestant league^ m. 
345. Returns disgusted, ib. Leads the troops home ag^ 
by the Pope's order, 36g. Contributes to the electiflu of 
Cardinal di Monte to the Papacy, iv. 6. 

Famese Octavio, grandson of Pope Paul III., endeavoonto 
surprise Parma, and enters into treaty with the Empenr, 
iv. 8. Is confirmed in Parma by Julius, 29. Procures an 
alliance with France, 31. Is attacked by the Imperialifits, 
but successfully protected by the French, 82. PlaceDtii 
restored to him by Philip II. of Spain, 257. 

■ Peter Lewis, natui^ son of Pope Paul III.^ obtuns of 
his father the duchies of Parma and Placentia, iiL 296- His 
character, 484. Is assassinated, 485. 

Ferdinand, King. of Aragon, how he acquired his kingdoms,!. 
2. Invites his daughter Joanna, and her husband, Piulip> 
Archduke of Austria, to S|iain, 8. Beodmes . j^ous tf 
Philip, 4. Carries on his war with France vigorously, n<it« 
withstanding Philip's treaty with Iiewis^ 6,.^ ; His QoeA 
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Isabella dies, and leaves him Regent of Castile, under re- 
-dtrictions, 7. Resigns the kingdom of Castile, and is acknow- 
ledged Begent by the Cortes, 8. His character, ib. His 
maxims of government odious to the Castilians, 9- Requived 
by Philip to resign his regency, 10. Joanna's letter of con- 
sent procured by him, intercepted by Philip, and herself 
confined, U. Is deserted by the Castiiian nobility, ib. De- 
.fermin«8;to exclude his daughter from the succession by mar- 
rying, i2. Marries Germaine de Foix, niece to Ixniise XIL 
of France, IS. A treaty bej^een him and Philip at Sala- 
manca, by which the r^ency of Castile is jointly vested in 
them and Joanna, .14. Prevails on Henry VII. of England 
to detain Philip for three^montha, when driven on that coast, 
15. The Castilians declare against him, t&. Resigns the 
r^ency of Castile by treaty, 16. Interview between him 
:«nd I%iltp, t^i .la absent at Naples when Philip died, SI. 
.Returns and gains, with .the regency of Castik, the good-will 
of the* natives. by bis prudent administration, 22. Acquires^ 
by dishonourable means the kingdom of Navarre, 23. ' How 
hie destroyed liis constitution, 24. Endeavours to diminish 
his grandson Charles's power by a will in favour of Ferdi- 
nand, 24, 25. Alters his will in favour of Charles, 26L 
I>ies, «6. Review of his administration, 31. Ximenes ap- 
pointed, by his will. Regent of Castile until the arrival of 
Charles V., tft. 
Ferdinand, second son of Philip, Archduke of Austria, bom, 
]]. 5. Left Ri^ent of Aragon by his grandfather Ferdinand, 
25. This vevdced by a subsequent will, by which he ob- 
tains only a pension, 26'. Discontented with his disappoint- 
ment, he is taken to Madrid under the ^e of* Cardinal 
Ximenes, .35. Sent by Charles V. to visit their grandfather 
Maximilkm, 59* Is elected King of llungaiy and Bohemia, 
374. Signs a deed called the Reverse, iL Tt)e Smperor 
endeavours to get him elected King <^ the Romans, -iii. 52. 
He is opposed by the Protestants, 53. fs .crowned King of 
the Ronuuis, 54. F<Hins a confederacy i^inst the Anabap- 
tists at Monster, 81. Opposes th^ restoration of Ulric, Duke 
cKf Wirteinberg, 35. Recognises his title,' and concludes a 
treaty with him, 87. His kingdom of Hungary wrested 
from him by John Zapol $Ga^iu8, 215. Besieges the young 
King Stephen and his mother in Buda, but is defeated by 
the Turks, 218. His .mei^i offers of submission to the Porte, 
ib. Which are rejected, 220. Ccnirts the favour of the Pro* 
testants, 260. Opens the Diet at Worms, 288. Requires it 
to submit to the decisions of the Council of Trent, 389. 
Agr^e^ tp pfiy a tribute to Solymfoi fair Hungary, 420. ^n^ 
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croaches on the liberties <of Bc^emia, 437- His ngonn 
treatment of Prague, 429. Diaarms the BobemiAns, 43(K 
Obtains the sovereignty of the city of Constance^ 459. in- 
vades Transylvania by invitation of Martinuzzi, iv. 47* Ob- 
tains the resignation of Transylvania from Queen Isabella, 
49. Orders Martinuzzi to be assassinated, 51. Cnters into 
negotiation with Maurice on behalf of the EmpercHr, 81. I£s 
motives for pronioting the Emperor's agreeing nvith Msorioe, 
Sd Isabella and her son Stephen recover possession of 
Transylvania, 128. Opens a Diet at Augsburg*^ and excites 
suspicions in the Protestants, 173. The Emperor leaves the 
internal administration of German affairs to him, 177. Is 
again applied to by the Emperor to resign hts pretensiong 
of succession to Philip, but refuses, 178. Endeavours there- 
fore to gain the friendship of the Diet, 180. Again refoses 
the Emperor's solicitations, 2S0. Charies refugne the Impe- 
rial crown to him, 231. Assembles the Collie of Electors 
at Francfort, • which acknowledges him Emperor of Germany, 
S67. The Pope refiises to acknowledge him, ^68. 

Feudal government, a view of, as it existed in Spain, iL 209, 

FkscOy Count of Lavagna. See Lavagna. 

■* ■ Jerome, engages in his brother^s conspiracy, and CeoIs in 
securing Andrew Doria, iii. 880. His imprudent vanity on 
his brother's death, 882. Shuts himself up in a fort on his 
estate, 385. Is reduced and put to death/ 393. 

Flanders, See Netherlands, 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt against Pope Clement VII. 
on the news of his captivity, and recover tJieir liberty, iii 
4. Are reduced to subjection to Alexander di Media, by 
the Emperor,* 41. Alexander di Medici, Duke of^ asssssi- 
nated by his kinsman Lorenzo, 155. Cosmo di Medid ad- 
vanced to the sovereignty, 156. Cosmo, suppovted by the 
Emperor, defeats the partizans of Lorenzo, 157. Cosmo 
assets his independency on the Emperor, iv. 112. 

Fonseca, Antonio de. Commander-in-chief of the forces in 

' Spain, ordered by Cardinal Adrian to besiege the insurgoits 
in Segovia, ii. 207. Is denied liberty of taking military 
stores, by the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, ib, Attadcs 
and almost bums the whole town, 208. Is repulsed, t^ 
His house at Valladolid burnt, ib, 

France, the acquisitions of that kingdom during the reign of 
the Emperor Charles V., iv. 310. The character of the peo- 
ple of, 312. The good consequences of the dvil wars in 
that kingdom to the rest of Europe, 314. 

Francis I., King of France, concludes a peace with Charles V., 
and the conditions of the treaty, ii. 49, 50. Sends a fruidiess 
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embassy to Charles for the restitatimi of Navan^ to the 
young King, 60. Aspires to the Imperial crown at the 
death of Maximilian, o4. Reasons by which he supported 
his pretensions, 65* Remarks on the equipages of his am- 
bassadors to the German States, 68. His pretensions adopt- 
ed by the Venetians, 69. Loses the election, 77« Rise of 
the rivalship between him and Charles, 90. Courts the 
favour of Cardinal Wolsey, 97. Promises Wolsey his in- 
terest for the Papacy, 99< Has an interview wim Henry 
VIIL of England, 100. Wrestles with Henry and throws 
him, 101, Note. His advantages over Charles at the com- 
mencement of hostilities between them, 168. Concludes an 
alliance with the Pope, 171. Invades and reduces Navarre, 
in the name of Henry D' Albert, son of John, the former 
King, 175. Thti' French driven out by the imprudence of 
L'Esparre their General, who is taken prisoner by the Span- 
iards, 176, 177. Retakes Mouson from the Imperialists, 180. 
Invades the Low Countries, but loses the opportunities of 
success by imprudence, ib. Rejects the demands of Charles 
at the Congress at Calais, 181. A league concluded between 
Charles and Henry VIIL against him, 18?. His imprudent 
appointment of the Mareshal de Foix to the government of 
Mnan, 185. De Foix attacks Re^o, but is repulsed by the 
governor Guicciardini the historian, 186. The Pope declares 
against him, ib. His embarrassments on the invasion of 
Milan, 187. His mother seizes the money appointed for the 
payment of the Milanese troops, 188. Milan taken, and the 
French driven out, 19O. Levies a body of Swiss, I9*. Who 
insist on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperialists, which 
IS lost; 196. War declared ajgrainst him by Henry VIIL, 
197. His expedients to supply his treasury, I98. The plaa 
pursued by him to resist the incursions of the English, SIOO. 
Picardy invaded by Henry, ib. The Venetians league with 
the Emperor against him, 248. To which Pope Adrian ac- 
cedes, Uf. His expeditious movement against the Milanese, 
249. Disconcerted by the Duke of Bourbon's conspiracy, ib. 
Taxes him with betraying his cause, which Bourbon denies, 
254. Bourbon escapes to Italy, and Francis returns, ib. 
Appoints the Admiral Bonnivet to command against the Mi« 
lanese, 255. Picardy invaded by the duke of Suffolk, who 
is driven back, 261 . Repulses the invasion of Guienne and 
Burgundy by Charles, 262. His successful close of the cam- 
paign, ib. His prudent care to disappoint the Imperialists 
in their invasion of Provence, 282. Assembles an army, 
which causes the Imperialists to retire from Marseilles, t^. 
Determines to invade the Milanese, 284. Appoints his 
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inotIi«r Loaise Regent daring his abaenoe, MS. Enters Miln^ 

and takes possession of the city, M5, 286. Adviaed by Bon. 
nivet to besiege Pavia> 288. His vigorous attacks on Pavij, 
ib, Coricludes a treaty of neutrality with Pope CieDEient, 290. 
His imprudent invaaion €£ Naples^ 29i* Beaolves by Boa* 
nivet's advice to attack Bourbon's army, advanoed to tb 
relief of Pavia, 294. Is routed at the battle of Favu^ t&. 
Is taken prisoner, 295. Is sent to the castle of Fizzitdiitime 
under the custody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon^ 297, 208. 
Eefiises the •propositions made to him by Charles, S08. Is 
iCartied to Spain on his desire of a personal interview with 
Cluu'les, 809. Is rimirously treated in Spain, 318. Falls 
dangerously ill, ih. Is visited by Charles, 51 9. Resolves to 
resign bis kingdom, 328. Is delivered from this captivity 
by the treaty of Madrid, 525. His secret ppofestatiqns 
aginst the validity of this treaty, 827. Marries the Queen 
oi Portugal, ib. Recovers his liberty, and the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Orleans delivered up hostages to Charles ibr the 
performance of the treaty of Madrid, 829- Writes a letter of 
acknowledgment to Henry VIII. of England, 545. His re- 
pl^ to the Imperial ambassadors, t6. Enters into a league 
with the Pope, the Venetians, and Sforza, against Charles, 
34^. Is absolved from his oath to observe the treaty of 
Madrid, 546. His behaviour to the Emperor's second em- 
bassy, 549. Is dispirited by his formei' ill success, 350. 
Enters into a treaty with Henry VIII. of England against 
the Emperor, iii. 5. Successes of his General, Lautrec, ia 
Italy, 7. His reply to the Emperor's overtures, 12. De- 
clares^ war against him, and challenges him to single ocmhs^ 
15, 14. Treats Andrew Doria ill, whd revolts £rcpk bam to 
the Emperor, 21. His army, unda* Saluqes, driven out of 
Italy, 25. His troops in Milan routed, 26. I& endeavooa 
towards an accommodation, 27. ' Terms of the peace at Csm- 
bray, concluded by the mediation of his motiher Liooise and 
Margaret of Austria, 50. Remarks on the sacrifices made bj 
him in this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 31. 
Leagues secretly with the Protestant princes, 55^. fUs mes- 
sures to elude the treaty of Cambray, 64. His rtoegodatiinB 
with the Pope, 65. His interview and treaty with the Pope, 
66. Gives the Duke of Orleans in marriage to Catharine £ 
Medici, 67. Negotiates a treaty with Francis Sforza,; Dub 
of Milan, I09. His envoy Merveille executed at Milan fcr 
jnurder, 110. Is disappointed in his endeavours to negotiite 
Alliances against the Emperor, }&., ' Invites Melanet^n to 
Paris, 111. Evidences his zeal for the Romish religidn, 112. 
Causes of his quarrel with the Di^ke <£ .SavQy> 115. S^n 
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the Duke's territories^ 106. His pretensions to the duchy of 
Milan, on the death of Francis Stbrza, 122. The Emperor's 
invective against him before the Pope in council, 124. Is 
invaded by Charles^ 129. His prudent plan of defence, 133. 
Joins the army upder Montmorency, 138. Death of the 
Dauphin, 141. Obtains a decree of the Parliament of Pai'is 

• against the Emperor^ 143. Invades the Low Countries, 144. 
A suspension of arms in Flanders, and how negotiated, ib, 
A truce in Piedmont, 145. Motives to these truces, 147. 
Concludes an alliance with Solyman the Magnificent, ih. 
Negotiations for a peace with the Emperor, 149* Concludes 
a truce, for ten years at Nice, 151. Reflections on the war, 
ib. His interview with Charles, 159* Marries Mary of Guise 
to James V. of Scotland, ib. Refuses the offers of the de- 
puties of Ghent, 179- Informs Charles of the offer made by 
them, ib. Grants die Emperor leave to pass through France 
to the Netherlands, 181. His reception of the Emperor, 
183. Is deceived by the Emperor in respect to Milan, 187. 
His ambassador to the Porte, Rincon, murdered by the Im- 
perial governor of the Milanese, 236. Prepares to resent the 
injury, 237. Attacks the Emperor with five armies, 239- ^ 
l£s first attempts rendered abortive by the imprudence of 
the Duke of Orleans, 241. Renews his negotiations with 
Sultan^ Solyman, 248. Invades the Low Countries, 250. 
Forces the Emperor to raise the siege of Landrecy, 25^. 
Dismisses Barbarossa, 267. Gives the Count d'Enguien per- 
mission to engage Guasto, 269. Relieves Paris, in danger of 
being surprised by the Emperor, 278* Agrees to a separate - 
peace with Charles, 279- Henry's haughty return to his 
overtures of peace, 284. Death of the Duke of Orleans, 295. 
Peace of Campe, 334. Perceives a necessity of checking the 
Emperor's ambitious designs, 388. Forms a general league 
against him, ib. Dies, 393. His life and character summar- 
ily compared with those of Charles^ ib. Consequences of his 
death, 397. 

Francis II., his accession to the crown of France, and character, 
iv. 302. 

Francfort, the Diet of, assembled for the choice of an Emperor 
at the death of Maximilian, ii. 72. Names and views of tlie 
Electors, 72, 73. The Empire offered to Frederic of Saxony; 
73. Who rejects it, with his reason, 74. Chooses Charles Vw 
Emperor, 77. His confirmation of the Germanic privileges 
required and agreed to, 78. City of, embraces the reformed 
religion, 270. The College of Electors assembled there by 

' Ferdinand, who is acknowledged Emperor of Germany, iv. 

267/ • ^ ' ■'■'■' 
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Frederic, Duke of Saxony, assembles with the other Electon at 
the Diet of Francfort, to choose an Emperor, ii. 72. The 
Empire offered to him, 7^- Rejects it, ancSl votes for Charia 
v., 74. Refuses the presents of the Spanish ambassados, 
75. This disinterested behaviour confirmed by the tesdoxiiiT 
of historians, ib. Note. Chooses Martin Luther philosopfaical 

frofessor at his University of Wittemberg, llO. Encourages 
•uther in his opposition to indulgences, 113. Protects him 
against Cajetan, 120. Causes Luther to be seized at his re- 
turn from the Diet at Worms, and conceals him at Wartbmg, 
164. Dies, 341. 

Freeoso, the French ambassador to Venice, murdered by the 
Marquis del Guasto, the Imperial governor of the Milanese, 
iii. 236. 

Fronsperg, George, a German nobleman, some account of, be 
joins the army of Chaiies V^ ii. 356, 



General of the Jesuits, an inquiry into his office and despotic 

authority, iii. 193. 
Geneva, an account of its revolt against the Duke of Savoy, E 

117. 

Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French General, iii. 7. The 
French endeavour to prejudice its trade in favour of SavoM, 
20. Is rescued from the French by Andrew Doria, 24. The 
government of, settled by the disinterestedness of Doria, ib. 
The honour paid to Doria's memory, 26. Is visited bjthe 
Emperor, 37. A scheme formed to overturn the constitution 
of, by Fiesco, Count of Lavagiia, 373. He assembles his 
adherents, 376. The conspirators sally forth from Lavagna's 
palace, 380. Deputies sent to know Lavagna's terras, 381. 
Lavagna drowned, 382. The insurrection ruined by the im- 
prudence of his brother Jerome Fiesco, ib. The conspirator! 
disperse, 38S. Jerome reduced and put to death, SQS. 

Cermanada, an association in Valencia, so termed, on what oc- 
casion formed, ii. 239. Refiise to lay down their arms, S. 
Their resentment levelled at the nobility, who raise an snny 
against them, 240. Defeat the nobles in several actions, 241. 
But are routed and dispersed by them, ib: 

Germany, state of, at the death <rf the Emperor Maximilian, ii 
62, (}S. Charles V. of Spain, and Francis I. of France, form 
pretensions to the Imperial crown, 64. Their respective rea- 
flons offered in favour of their claims, 65, 66. Views and 
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interests of the other European States in relation to the c(»n- 
petitprs, 68. Henry VIII. of England advances a claim^ 69,. 
But is discouraged from prosecuting it, 70. How the Papacy 
wa^ likely to be affected in the choice of an ^Emperor, ib, 
. Advice of Pope Leo X. to the German Princes, 71. Open- 
ing of the Diet at Francfort, 72. In whom the election d^ 
an Emperor is vested, ib. Views of the Electors, 75. The 
Empire ofi'ered to Frederic of Saxony, ib. Who rejects it, and 
his reaons, ib, Charles V. chosen, 77. The capitulation of 
the Germanic privileges confirmed by him, 78. Charles sets 
out for, 87. Charles crowned at Aix-la-Chape^e, 102. Com- 
mencement of the Reformation there, by Martin Luther, 104« 
Treatment of the bull of excommunication published against 
Luther, 198- The usurpations of the clergy there, during 
the disputes concerning investitures, 141. The clergy of, 
mostly foreigners, 147. The benefices of, nominated by the 
Pope, 148. The expedient of the Emperors for restraming 
this power of the Pope, ineffectual, 149* The great progress 
of Luther's doctrines in, 269. Grievances of the peasants, 
331. Insurrection in Suabia, 352, 333, The memorial o£ 
their grievances, ii). The insurrection quelled, 334i. An- 
other insurrection in Thuringia, ib. How the house of 
Austria became so formidable in, 375. Proceedings relating 
to the Reformation there, ib. Great progress of the Refor- 
mation there, iii. 42. Ferdinand, King o^ Hungary and 
Bohemia, brother to Charles V., elected King of the Romans, 
^3. The Protestant religion established in Saxony, 167* 
The Protestant religion established in the Palatinate, 299*. 
The league of Smalkalde raise an army against the Emperor, 
S35, Are put under the ban of the Empire, 339, The 
Protestant army dispersed, 36l. The Interim enforced by the 
Emperor, 454. Maurice of Saxony raises an army and de<- 
dares in favour of the Protestants, iv. ^4. Maurice favoured 
ev^n by the Catholic princes, and why, 83. Treaty of Passau> 
between the Emperor and Maurice of Saxony, 91. Truce 
hetween the Emperor and Henry of France, 217- Charles 
, resigns the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, 231. 
Ghent J an insurrection there, iii. 173. , The pretensions of the 
citizens, 174. Form a ccmfederacy against the Queen- 
Dowager of Hungary their governess, 175. Their deputies 
to the Emperor, how treated hy him, t6. Offer to submit to 
France, I76. Is reduced by Charles, 185. 
Ghibeline faction in Italy, a view of, ii. 353, 
Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the command of the army 
of the Holy Junta, li. 223. Resigns his commission, and 
Padilla replaced, $2^6. 
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GoleUa in Africa, taken by the Emperor Charlra V., iii. 99. 

Ganzago, the Imperial Governor of Milan, prepares Cardind 
Famese to be assassinated, and takes possession o£ Placenta 
for the Emperor, iii. 436. Prepares to seize PartnB, iv. 29* 
Is repulsed by the French, 32. 

Gauffer, sent by Francis I. King of France, to negotiate a peace 
with Charles V., ii. 49. 

GranveUe, Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on the Count de San* 
oerre to surrender St Disier to the Emperor, iii. 275. £ii« 
deavours to lull the Protestants into security with regard \o 
the Emperor's conduct toward them, 308. Is commissiaoed 
by Philip to address the assembly at the Emperor's resigns* 
tion of his hereditary dominions, iv. S12. ^ 

Cravelines, an interview there between the Emperor Charies Y., 
and Henry VIII. of England, ii. 101. , 

Grapper Canon of Cologne, is appointed a manager of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic conferences before the Diet at Ratisbon, 
iii. €1 1. Writes a treatise to compose the differences between 
them, ib. The itentiments of both parties on tliis work, 212, 

Grenada, Archbishop of. President of the Council of Oisdle, 
his imprudent advioe to Cardinal Adrian^ relating to the m^ 
surrection in Segovia, ii. 206. 

Gmasto, the Marquis del, appointed Governor of Milan by the 
Emperor, iii. 140. Procures Rincon, the French ambassador 
to the Porte, to be murdered on his journey thither, SSG. 
Defends Carignan against the Frencn, 268. Defeated by 
lyEnguten in a pitched battle, 271. 

Guicdardini, his account of the publication of Indulgences con- 
tradicted, ii. 114, Note, Defends Reggio against the Frenob, 
185. Repulses an attack upon Parma by the French, 192. 
His sentiments of the Pope's treaty with Lannoy^ Viceroy of 
Naples, 363. 

Guise, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is made Governor of Mete 
by Henry II. of France, iv. 103. His character, ib, Pie- 
pares to defend it against the Emperor, ib. His brother 
I)'Auma}e taken prisoner by the Imperialists, 107. The 
Emperor raises the siege, 110. His humane treatment of the 
distressed and sick Germans left behind. 111. Persuades 
Henry to an alliance with Pope Paul IV., 198. Marches 
with troops into Italy, 236. Is unable to effect any thing 
237. Is recalled from Italy after the defeat *of St Quintiii, 
255. His reception in France, 261. Takes the field against 
Philip, 262. Invests and takes Calais from the English, 
266. Takes also Guisnes and Hames, ib. Takes Thionville 
in Luxembourg, 273. 
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Guise, ybaef4ff mavried to James V. of Scodmid, lii. 159. Fnis« 

trates the intended marriage between her daughter Mary and 

Prince Edward of England, 266. 
Gurk, Cardinal de, why he fevoured tlie election of Charles Y. 

to the Imperial crown, ii. 76. Signs the capitulation of the 

Oennanic body on behalf of Charles, 78. * 
Guzman, Chancdllor to the Emperor Ferdinand, is sent to Feme 

Paul IV. to notify the election, who refuses to see hiin, xv» 

268. 



H 

Hambursk, city of, embraces the reformed religion, ii. S69. 
Haro, the Conde de, appointed to command the army of the 
CastiHan nobles against the Holy Junta, ii. 225. Attacks 
TordesiUas, and gets possession of Queen Joanna, ib. Routs 
the army of the Junta, and takes Padilla prisoner, who is exe« 
cuted, 283. 
Hascen Jga, Deputy-Governor of Algiers, his piracies against 
the Christian states, iii. 222. Is besieged in Aiffiers by the 
Emperor ; Charles V., 225. Makes a successful sally, 227. 
The Emperor forced by bad weather to return back again, 
2S0. 
Hmradin, a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate, iii. 9]. 

See Barbarossa, 
Heathens f ancient, why the principles of mutual toleration werisr 

generally admitted among them, iv. 188. 

Heldo, Vice-chancellor to Charles V., attends the Pope's nuncio 

to Smalkalde, iii. l62. Forms a Catholic league in opposition 

to the Protestant one^ 165. 

Henry II. King of France, his motives for declining an alliance 

with Pope Paul III. against the Emperor, iii. 438. Procures 

for Scotland a peace with England, iv. 31. The young 

Queen Mary contracted to the Dauphin, and sent to France 

for education, tb. Enters into an alliance with Octavio Far- 

nese, Duke of Parma, ib. Protests against the Council of 

Trent, 88. Makes alliance with Maurice, Elector of Saxrniy, 

54. Seconds the operations of Maurice, 65. His army 

marches and seizes Metz, 6^. Attempts to surprise Stra»- 

burg, 77* Is strongly soUcited to spare it, 78. Returns, 79- 

The 'Emperor prepares for war against him, 101. Instigates 

the Turks to invade Naples, 115. Terouanne taken and de« 

Boolished by Charles, 125. Hesdin taken, ib. Leads an 

army into the Low Countries against Charles, 126. £ndea« 

voors to obstruct the marriage of Mary of England with 
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Fbiiip of Spain* 148« Thenrogress of hiB amis asaiiist tfe 

Emperor, 150. Enga^^ (Carles, 152. Retires, to. G»iik» 
(li Medici, Duke ofFlorencey makes war against him, 255. 
Appoints Peter StroKzi commaiuler of his army in Italy, lo6, 
Strozzi defeated, 159. Sienna taken^ ]6l. Feme Paul IV, 
makes overtures to an alliance with him against tne £mperar, 
196. M<mtmoreDCY'8 arguments against thi9 alliance, 197. 
Is persuaded by the Guises to accept it, 198. Sends tlv 
Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, £6. The 
Pope signs the treaty, SOI. A truce for five years condoded 
with the Emperor, 216. Is exhorted by Cardinal Cara^ to 
break the truce, 220. Is absolved from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with the Pope, 223. Sends the Duke of 
Guise into Italy, 250. The Constable Montmorency defeated 
and taken prisoner at St Quintin, 248. Henry prepares £x 
the defence of Paris, 250. St Quintin taken by assault, 
252. Collects his troops, and negotiates for assistance, 255. 
His kind reception of the Duke of Guise, 26l. Calais taken 
by Guise, 2o6. Empowers Montmorency to negotiate a 
peace with Philip, 279* Honours him hi^ly on his retura. 
to France, 280. Writes to Queen Elizabeth with proposals 
of marriage, 29 1. How he failed in his suit, 293. His 
daughter married to Philip, and his sister to the Duke of 
Savoy, 298. Terms of the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, 299- 
The marriage of his sister and daughter celebrated with great 
pomp, 301. His death, 302. 

Henry VII. of England, detains the Archduke Philip and his 
Duchess, when driven on his coast, three months, at the in- 
stigation of Ferdinand, ii. 15, 

Henry VIII. of England, sends an ambassador to Germany to 
propose his claims to the Intpenal crown, iL 69. Is dis- 
couraged from his pretensions, and takes no part with the 
other competitors, 70. His personal character and pi^ical 
influence in Europe, 9^, Entirely guided by Cardinal WoU . 
sey, 95. Receives a visit from the Emperor Charles V., 9^ 
Goes over to France to visit Francis, 100. Wrestles with 
Francis, and is thrown by him, 101, Note, Has another in- 
terview with Charles at Gravelines, iL Charles offers tfi 
submit his differences with Francis to his arbitration, 16, 
Publishes a treatise on the Seven Sacraments against Martin 
Luther, I66. Obtains of the Pope the title of Defender «/* 
Uie Faith, 167. Takes part with Charles against Francis 
1^. Saids Wolsey to n^otiate an accommodation between 
the Emperor and Francis, ISO. Concludes a league with 
Charles against Francis, 182. His avowed reasons for this 
treaty, ib. His private motives, 183. Declares war against 
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*'Flhbds, 197* Is visited by Cbirles^ 198. Makes deflcents 
ufbdiii the oofist of France^ 199* ' Adrsknces with an alrny into 
Ficardy^ t6. . Obliged to retire by the Duke de Vendome^ 
SOO. Enters into a treaty with the Emperor and Charles, 
I>uke of Boarbon, 252, 253. How he raised sujl^lies for his 
^wai^B beyond the grants of his Parliament, 26l. Sends the 
I>uke (^'Suffolk to invade Picardy, who penetrates almost to 
Paris, bilt is driven bock, ib, Engaiges to assist Charles in an 
invasion (^ Provence, 280. Causes of his not supporting the 
Imperialists, 282, 283. Effects of the ba^le of Pavia» and 
captivi^ of Francis, on him, 30L Particulars of his embassy 
to ChatitB, SOS^ Concludes a defensive alliance with France, 
^lO. Is declared Protector of the lea^e of Cognac against 
the Emperor, 347* His motives for assisting the Pope against 
the Emperor, iii. 2. Enters into a league with Francis, and 
Teiiounces the En^ish claim to the crown of France, 4. De« 
, Clares war against the Emperor, 13. Gmcludes a truce with 
the Governess of the Low Countries, 19* Projects his divorce 
ftom Catherine of Aragon, 34. Motives which withheld the 
Pope from granting it, 35. Acquiesces in the peace of Cam- 
bray, ^. ' Sends a supply of money to the Protestant league 
in Germany, 55. Procures his marriage to be annulled by 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 68. The divorce reverse 
cd by the Pope under penalty of excommunication, 69. Re- 
nounces the Papal supremacy, 70. Refuses to acknowledge 
any counoil- called by the Pope, 88. Opposes James V. of 
Scotland marrying Mary of Guise, 159. His' disgusts with 
Francis and intercourse with the Emperor, I60. Concludes 
a league with Charies, 245. Makes war with Scotland, 246. 
Particulars of his treaty with Charles, ib. Invades France^ 
and invests Boulogne, 274. Refuses the Emperor's plan of 
operations, 279* is desorted by die Emperor, 284. Takes 
Boulog^ne, ib. His haughty proposals to Francis, ib. Peace 
of Campe; 334. Is succeeded by his son Edward VI., 390. 
• A review of his policy, iv, 315. 

Hertford, Earl of, plunders and bums Edinbur^, iii. 974. 
Joins Henry after, in his invasion of France, ib. 

Segse, the Landgrave of, procures the restoration of his kins- 
man, Ulric, Duke of Wirtemberg, iii. 85. His views com- 
pstred with those ci the Elector of Saxony, 305. The Empe- 
ror's deceitful professions to him, 315. Quiets the apprehen- 
' aions of the Protestant, league with regard to the Emperor, ib» 
Ib appointed joint aommander of the army of the league with 

. the Elector of Saxony, 343. Their characters compared, ib. 
Urges ah atUck of the Emperor, but is opposed by the Elec- 
tor, 548. His letter to Maurice, Duke of Saxwiy, 357. Th^ 
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may of tbe league diqietie» 961. U nduotd to mDoefit hSt 
temw firom Charka, 416. His humiliadng rfaoep&m by ik 
Emperor, 419. Is detained in oonfinemen^ 428. Hiaefei 
of aabmuiion diriited by die EnocrcHr, 4S8V l» canicd \j 
die Emparor witib him into^ the Netfaeriande, 4M. Baom 
Itts endearoara fbr liberty, iv. 2SL Oiarles releoflea adiiln- 
rily tiie Elector' of Brandenburg,, and Maarieej ftem tiior 
eig a gemants to fainar, SS» Obtains hia Bbei^ |^ dv tndf 
ef Fuaao^ 9^- !• arrested by the Queen of Hunguy, bit 
flneed by die Eaaparor, 9S* Toeeffects^ef hie GQasrfbeBQcoltt 

hini, 99* 

He9deni9^ hb aocxmnt of Lewia XIL shown to ccmtracKet the is* 
ktioQs given by B^i^ and odier Frenabhistoiittie ef theeda* 
cation oiPChaifes V., u. 27> Nate. 

Bofy Jm$tu See Jtmia. 

Hofy Leagm, against the Emperor Charles V^ loiiiiedat Gif- 
nae, wider die prelection of liemy Vlf I. of £i^^lan4, ii. M6, 
S46. 

Horuc, « postef^a aim of Lesbos, eenunenees pinrte iridi Mt 
brother Hiayradin, iiL 91. See Barbaro99iK 

JSuHgaiy, is invaded by Solymao die M^gmficeot, and Us Kiag, 
Lewis IL, killed^ ii. S7S. Hm aoccess, and die raniier of 
msoners carried away, t5. The Archduke Fenbuaid fiectad 
king of, txigether wnh Bohemia, 374. John Zapd Se«|iier 
wrests it fiwn Ferdinand, ai. SI 5. Stephen aaooeeda on Ae 
deedi of his ftther John, 216. Is treacfaerowa^ aaiaed laf 
Sotyman^ ^9^ See Isabella and MartinwaL 



Jamet V. of Scodand leviea troops to assist Fbmcis m Reiiaw, 
but his intention ^stnited, iii. 158. His negeCiatisos ftr 
marriage with Frsncia' daughter, 159. liilKrries Mary <f 
Guise, ib. Dies, and leaves Mary his infimt daughter to sao* 
ceed him, S46. See Mary. 

Juuits, the order ci, by whom finmded, iL 17^ Cbanderrf 
that order, ib. Chiottcter of Ignatio Loyda thdr foander,iil 
190. The order confirmed by the Pope, t&. An eBaHM* 
don into die oonsdtudon of the order, I91. Office and peer 
of their General, I98. The rapid progress of the ocder, 197* 
•Engage in trade, and establish an empire in South Amcrio^ 
199. Bad tendency of die orCer, 201. Are reaponaa^ ftr 
most of die pernicious effects of Popery since their iasdlfitioi^ 
SOS. Advantages resulting from dieir institution, ib. GA' 
he the nativ«8<if P4aragaay» 203. Their precw&tion^ Ar dr 



illcl6))etidenqr of their empire thcare^ S05. How the pmicu^ 
Ijirs of their government and institution came to he disdoeed^ 
5208. Summary of their character, 20£|. 
Induigetwes, kx the Romidh church, the doctrine d, ejiplainedi 
ii. 105. By whom &:9t invented^ 106. Martin Luther 

Breaches lu^ajnsjt them> 1 U. Writes Ojorainst them to Albertj 
)lector or Mentz, ib. A bull issued m favour of, 123* The 
sale 0f, opposed in S^^vtzerland bjr Zuingliusi 125* 

In/antedot Duke ot) his haughty resentment of a casual UoW 
on his horse> iii. 179- Is protected by die Constable of Ca8« 
tile, tb. , 

Innocent, a young domestic of Cardinal di Monte, obtains hia 
Caidinal's hat on his election to the Papacy, iv. 7* 

interim, a system of theology so called, prepared by order of 
the Emperor Claries V. ikv the use of dennany, iii. 445. In 
disapproved t^ both by ^mtestants and Papists, 447. 

InvetUtufu, usurpations of the ftomtsh clergy in Germany^ dur« 
iliig the disputes between the Emperors and Popes, concern* 
jog, iL 14)* 

Joatma, ci^ughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles V. visits 
JSpatQ with her hiXsband Philip, Archduke of Austria, ii. 9* 
la slabbed . by her husband, 4. Her character, ib* Is ab- 
ruptly left in Spain by her husband, 5* Sinks into melan<* 
jcholy OB the occasion, and is delivered of her second son Fer-^ 
fdinai^d, t6. Her letter of consent tb her Other's regency of 
Castile intercepted, ami herself confined, 11. Made joint Re- 
cent of Castile with FercKnand and Philip, by the treaty of 
Salamanca, 14. Sets out for Spain with Philip, are driven on 
the coast of England, and detained three months by Henry 
VII., 15. Acknowledged Queen by the Cortes, 17* Her 
tenderness to her husband in his sicknesa, and extraordinary 
litlachment to his body when dead, 18. Is incapable of gov<« 
emment, 19* Her son Charles assumes the crown, 36. The 
Cortes aeknowledge her son King, with a reservation in her 
favour, 56» Her recaption of Papilla, the chief <^ the Spanish 
malcontents, 212. The Holy Junta removed to Tordesillas^ 
the place of her residence, SI 3. Relapses into her former 
melancholy, i&. The prooeedings of the Holy Junta carried 
on in her name, 214. Is seized by the Conde de Haro, 22^. 
Dies after neat fifty years' confinem^it, iv. 207. 

^,ohn Zapol Scceptus, by the assistance of Sultan Solyman, estab-« 
lishes himself; in the kingdom of Hungary, iii< 215. Leaves 
tite kingdom to his son Stephen, 216. See Hungary, Isabella ^ 
waA Mariinuzzi, 

Isabdla, daughter of John II. of Castile, and wife of Ferdinand, 
King of Aragnn, her history, 112. H^t compel ^ die Arpb« 
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dttke Philip's treatment of her daughter Joanna^ 4'. tier 
death and cnaracter, 7- Appoints Ferdinand Regent of Cai- 
tile« under restrictions, ib. 

Itabelia, daughter to Sigismund, King of Poland, married la 
John, King of Hungary, iii. 216. nfer character, 217- h 
treapherousij carried with her infant son into TransjIvanB 
hy Sultan Solyman, 219* The government of this province 
and the education of her son comini.^ed to her Jointlj with 
Martinuzzi, iv. 46. Is jealous of l^artinuzzi^ inffaence, ancf 
courts the Turks, ib. Is prevailed on to resign Transylvanit 
to Ferdinand, 48. Retires to Silesia, 49. Rivers possessioo 
of Transylvania, 128. 

II . of Portugal, married to the Emperor Charles V., a. 

sso. 

Italy, consequences of the league between Pope Leo X. and te 
£mperor Charles V. to, ii. 184. The characters of the Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, and French, contrasted, ilr. State of, at the 
accession of Clement VII. to the Papacy, 268. Views of the 
Italian States with respect to the Emperor and Francia on the 
expul^on of the French from Genoa and the Milanese, S79- 
Tneir apprehensions on the battle of Pavia and captivity of 
Francis, 304. The principal States join in ^e Holy Lcsgue 
against the Emperor, 845. Are disgusted at the tiodiness of 
Francis, 852. A few of the Ghibeline fiiction, 853. Senti- 
ments of the States of, on the peace of Cambray, iii. 38. Is 
visited by ^he Emperor Charles V., S6. The modves of Kg 
moderation towards the States of, 38. A league among the 
States of, formed by Charles, 63. Placentia granted to Octa- 
vio Famese by Philip II. of Spain, iv. 257» The investfture 
of Siena given by Philip to Cosmo di Medici, 360. The con* 
sequence of these grants, 361. 

Junta, Holy, a view of the confederacy m Spain, so termed, ii. 
211. The authority of Adrian disclaimed by, 2 16. Removed 
to Tordesillas, where Queen Joanna resided, 213. Their pro- 
ceedings carried on in the name of Joanna, ib. Receive let- 
ters from Charles to lay down their armr, with promises of 
pardon, 215. Remonstrance of grievances drawn up by, 216. 
The particulars of this remonstrance, 217. Remarks on die 
• spirit of it, 221. Are intimidated from presenting it to 
Charles, 222. Propose to deprive Charles of his royalty dur- 
ing the life of Joanna, ib. Take the field, 223. Character 
of their army, Uf. The Queen seized by the Conde de Haro, 
225. How they obtained money to support their army, 22?. 
lx)8e time in negotiating with the nobles, 228. Propose ts 
•make their peace with Charles at the expense of the nobles, 
230. Their irresolute coftduct, 231. Tfadr army defbated hf 
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SlorOj and Padilla taken ffvisoner, 232. Padilla execut;ed> 
^33, His letters to his wife and the city of Toledo, 234« 
JVoie. The ruin of the confederacy, 235. 
Julius IL, Tape, observations, on the pontificate of, !i. 159. 
■ ■ - IIL, Pope, his . character, iv. 6. Bestows his Cardinal's 
hat infamously, 7> * Is averse to the calling a council, 8. 
Summons one at Trent, 9- Asserts his supreme authority 
peremptoiily in the bull for it, 20. Repents confiriping Oc« 
,tavio Famese in Parma, 29» Requires Octavio to relinquish 
liis aUiance with France, 31, The' manner of his death, 176. 



JLa Chmi, a Flemish gentieman^ associated by Charles V. witjh 
Cardinal Ximenes in the regency of Castile, ii. 44. 

Landrecy, siege of, by the Emperor Charles Y.^ iii. 251. la 
abandoned by him, 259. 

fjmnrwy mortgages the revenues of Naples to supply th^ exigen- 
cies of the Emperor, ii. 287. Francis surrenders himself pri-i 
aoner to him ^ tihe battle of Payia, 296. His cautious dis- 
posed of him, 297. Delivers him up in pursuance of the 
.treaty.of Madrid* and receives ,the Duke of Orleans and the 
Dauphin as hostages in e:9:chahge, 330. I^ sent ambassador 
to Francis, to require lus Mfilment of the treaty o( 348/ 
Concludes a treaty with the Pope^ 3^%. Marches to join the 
Imperialisto at Rpme^ ;i¥^ere idie troops refuse tp obey him, 
m. 5. 

fAMuzdy. Don John de, made Viceroy of Aragon, <ni the .depart- 
ure of Charles V. for Germany, ii.^6. Cpmppses the dis« 
turbances there, 242. 

Lovagna, John Lewis Fiesoo, Count of, his character, iii. 37^* 
Meditates subverting the government of Genoa, 373. His 

Ereparaticms, 374. His artful method of assembling his ad- 
erents, 376- His exhortation to them, 377* His mterview 
with his wife, 378. Sallies forth, 380. Andrew Doria 
escapes^ 381. Deputies sent to know tiis terms, t5. If 
drowned, 392. His brother's vanity jruin^ their design^ ib. 
See Fies^ 
Ltmirec, Odet de Foi^, Mareriial d^, the Frendb Govejmor of 
Milan, his character, ii. 185. Alienates the affection of the 
Milanese finpm the French, ib, ^Invests I^eggio, but is repul- 
sed by Guicdardini the historian, then Governor, 186. la 
excomipunicated by the pope, ib. The money for paying 
his troops seized by Louise of Savoy, 188. Is left by his 
^wiss troops, 189* Is driven out of the Milanese teirriUnries, 
191. A new body of Swiss under hiin insist on giiing bat^l^ 
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• 
to the Imperialistt, who defeat hini, 195. The SwUn \egn 
him, ib. Betim into France with the residue of his troopi^ 
196. Delivers up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, in e»* 
change for Francis I., as hostages for the performance c^f-^ 
treaty of Madrid, 829. Is appointed Oeneralissitno of tiis 
league against the Emperor, iii. 0. Mis successes in Italj, 7* 
Motives which withheld him from subduing the Milanese, 8. 
Obliges the Prince of Orange to retire to Naples, 16. Block- 
ades Naples, 17. His amy wasted, and himself kille4 ^J ^ 
pestilence, 28. 

jMrrung, the revival of, fiivourable to the refbrmatiaD e£ r^i' 
^on, ii. 1£4, 

Zftpnc, k public disputation held there by Martin Luther and 
Eccius, on the validity of the Papal authoritv, ii. 135. 

heo X. Pope of Rome, his character, ii. 70. His apprebena^ons 
on the election of an Emperor of Germany, at the deatfi of 
Maximilian, 71* His counsel to the German Princes, & 
Grants- Charles V. a tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices in Cts< 
tik, 80. Lays Castile under an interdict, but t^es it offal 
the instance of Charles, 81. His conduct on the prospect of 
war between Charles and Francis, Q2. Situation of the pa« 
pacy, at his accession, and his views of policv, 105. His in- 
attendon to Martin Luther^s controversy Wi^ the Domini, 
cans ooncevning indulgences, 1 16. Is instigated against him, 
and summons him to Rome, 16. Desires the ' Elector of Sax- 
ony not to protect him, 16. Is i)revailecl on to patmit Luth* 
er's doctrines to be examined in Germany, II7. CardiDal 
Ciuetan appointed to try him» ib. Issues a bull in ikvour of 
indulgences, 1S3. A suspension of proceedings against 
Luther, and why, 124. Puolishes a bull of excommunicatioa 
agakist him, 127* The political views of his conduct be- 
tween Charles and Francis, ITO. Concludes a treaty with 
Fnmdsj 171. Concludes a treaty also witk Charles, 172. 
The conditions of the treaty with Charles, 175. Its conse- 
quences toltalv, 184. Is disappointed in a scheme formed 

' by Morone, Cnancellor of Milan, for attacking that dachy, 
185. Excommunicates Mareshal de Foi^ fbr his attexi of 
Rej^^o, and declares against France, 186*. Takes a body of 
Swiss into pay, «6. Tlie French driven oat of Ae Milanese, 
191. He dies, ib. The spirit of the confederacy btoken hj 
his death, iB. 

Jj'Esparre, Foix de, commands the French troops in Navanv, 
ibr Henry d'Albert, ii. 174. Reduces that kingdom^ ib. His 
imprudent progress into Castile, 176. Id taken prisoner by 
the Sipaniardi, and the French (briven out of Navanre, 177, 
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t^eamarif Falibir/*ibrmt a schema of betraying Mats toifhe Im- 
perialists^ iv. IfiT. Iittrodaced sddlers dad 'likia friars^ IQS. 
Is detected, 170. Is murdered by his monks, 171-. 

BLevesqw, Bon/ his aocount of the motives which induced tha 
Cmperor Charles, V. to lesign his hevediitary domiidons, iv. 

^Lefvis It. King of Hungary and Bohemia, His eharatffeer, ii. ^S. 
Is Invaded and killed by Solyman the Magnificent, .iL 

■ ■ ■■- XII. King of France, receives homage of die Ardi- 
duke Philip, for the earldom of Flanders, ii. 3. Oondudes a 
ti«aty with him while at irar with FercUnand of Aragon, & 

^ IBestowp his niece Germaine de Foix, cm Ferdinand, am con- 

•eludes a peace with him, 19. Loses the confidence of Philip 

•on that ooca^on, S7, Nate, Bestows his eldest daughter, 

already iietroilied to Charles V., on the Cotuit of Angoiueme, 

iLe^va, Amtoiiio de, defends Pavia for tiie Emperor, agdnst 
Francis, ii. 2SB. His vigorous defence, 2S9. Bailies out at 
"the battle of Pavia, and cmitributes to the definit of Frauds, 
^6. Is left Governor of Milan by the Duke of Boiirbon, 
SSQ. Defeats tlie forces there, iii. 96. Is appointed Gener- 
idissimo of the Italian league, 6$. Directs the operations 
of the invasicHi of France under the Emperor, 199. Die«» 
138. 

J^Aterature, its obligations to the order of Jesuits, iii. 902« 
* jLorenxo di Medid. See Medici. 



of Savoy, mo^ier of Frauds I; of France, her eharaoter, 

it. 187, 1^9. Her motives fiM* seising the money appointed 

lor payment of Mare^hal Lautrec's troops, 188. Cause of 

Iter aversion to tlie house of Bourbon, 250. Her advances 

toward a marns^e wi<li Charles, Duke of Bourbon, rejected 

l>y him, 351, 252. Determines to ruin him, 959. 7iisti« 

gates a lawsuk agdinst him for his estates, ih. Goes to dis- 

4Sttade Frands from his int^ided invadon of the Mflanese, mhm 

will not waft for her, 964. Is^ appointed EegepH during his 

absence, ^$. Her prudeirt conduct on the defeat of Pavia, 

and captivity of her son Frands, SOO. Concludes a daiCermye 

alliance with Henry V If I.^ 310. Ratifies the treaty of Madrid 

for the recovery of her son's liberty, 82Sj> Undertdoes, witli 

Maigaret of 6av(w, to accommodate the di&renoes between 

the Emperor and Fruidfl^ lii. 98. Articles of the pcaoe of 

Cambray, 80. 

Zayola, Ignatio, commands the castle of Pampduna in NaflTanc^ 

and is wounded in its defence, ii. 175. His entfauaiastie 

turn of mind, 176. The founder of the sodety of Jesuits, •&* 

Ftevails{;«i the Pope to jestaUiA die oite, ii. 19a An 
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eunifaatioii into tbe oonBdtution of Uw order, 101. Ofioowl 
power of the General^ I9S. The rapid progrrsa of the ofda 
197. SeeJesuUs. 

Lmrain, Cardinal of, penuades Hemy IL of France to accept 
the ofiered alliance with Pm)e Paul IV., and b aent to Eame 
to negotiate it, iv. 199. Hia imprudent behaviour towv^ 
the Dodiess of Valentinoiay 278. 

iMnenburtt, Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, iL iJO. 

Uuker, Martin, the happy conaequences of the opiniona propa* 
gated by him, iL 104. Attacks indulgences, 109* Hii birth 
and education, ib. Chosen frfiilosophiad {Hrdfesaor at the Uni- 
▼eraitv of Wittembeig, 110. Inveighs against the poblisfaen 
<if indulgences, ill. Writes to Albert, Elector of Ments, 
against them, A. Composes theses against indulgences, 112. 
Is supported by the Attgustiniansi and encouraged by Frederic; 
Elector of Saxony, 113. Is summoned to Rome by Pope 
Leo^ 116. Obtains of the Pope leave to have his doetnnes 
examined in Germany, 117. Appears before Cardinal Caje- 
tan at Augabuig, 118. His reaolute reply to the pemnpteiy 
order of Cajetan, to retract his principles, lift. Wkbaimwa 
from Augfdburgy and appeals from the P<^ iQ-infomied, to 
the Pope when better informed, oonoeming him, 15M). Ap« 
peals to a general council, 122. The death of MasdmUian, 
how of service to him, 123. Questions the Papid authority 
in a public disputation, 125. His opinions ccmdemned fay 
the Universities of Cologne and Louvain, 126. A bull of 
excommunication published against him, 127.. Pranounon 
the Pope to be Antichrist, and bums the buU, 128. Reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the Court oi Rome toward him, 130. 
Reflecti<ms on his conduct, 132. Causes which contributed 
to fiivour his opposition to the Church of Rome, 134. F^« 
ticularly the art of printing, 153. And the revival of learib- 
ing, 154. He is summcmed to appear at the Diet of Wonns, 

'1^. A safe-conduct granted him thither, t6. His-reoep' 
tion there, l63. Refuses .to retract his opinionsf 4&. Depart^ 
164. . An edict published against him, t6. He Is seiaed and 
C(Hicealed at Wartburg, f6. Progress of his doctrines, 165. 
The University ci Paris publishes a decree asjainst him, 166. 
Wrote against hj Heniy VIII. of England, f6. Answen 

' IxAh, 167. Withdraws from his retreat to check the incoo* 

. . wdenite seal of Carlostadjiu^, 267^ 268. Undertakes a trans- 
lation of the Bible, 268. His doctrines avowed by several of 
the German Princes, 26d- His moderate and prudent con- 
duct, '340. Marries Catharine k Boria, a nun, iL The flicst 

. progress of his.doctrmes among the Germanic States, iii« 42. 
jEooQumges the Prelestsnt^ di^piiit^ by th^ £aiperor> . de« 
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tne agfunst.hiin, 50. His ooncaen at the practkes of die 
Anabaptists, at Munster^ 81. Is invited to Leipsic by Henry» 
I>uke of Saxony^ I67. His opinion of Gropp^r's treatise to 
unite the Protestants and Catholics, 212. Dies^ 309. Sum- 
mary of ins character, 310. Extract from his last will, 314, 
Neie. See Pr^teHants. A view of the extraordinary effects 
of his revolt from the Church of Rome> on that court, and on 
Europe in general, iv. 320. 
Loixetnburgf invaded by Robert de la Mark, Lord of Bouillon, ii. 
178. Invaded and overrun by the Duke of Orleans, iii. 240« 
Is again invaded by Francis, 2dO. 
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Madrid, treaty of, bejbween the Emperor Charles V. and his pri- 
soner Francis I., King of France, ii. 324, SZ5^ Sentiments of 
the public with rega^ to this treaty, 326*. 
3fagdeburg, the city of, refuses to admit the Intttim enforced 
by Charles V., and prepares for defence, iv» 18. Maurice^ 
. fliector of Saxony, appointed to reduce it, 19* Is put under 
the ban of the Empire, S6. The territories of, invaded by 
George of Mecklenburg, t6. The inhabitants defeated iila 
sally, 37. Maurice, of Saxony, arrives and besieges the city, 
3S. Surrenders, 39. The senate elects Maurice their Bur« 
grave, 40. » 

Mahmed, King of Tunis, history of his sons, iii. 94. 
Majorca, an insurrection there,iii. 242. Which is quellied with 
difficulty, ib. The moderation of Charles towards the insur- 
gents on his arrival in Spain, 243. 
Mttiesiy, the appellation of, assumed by Charles V. on his elec« 
tion to the imperial crown, and taken by all the other mon^ 
archs of Europe, ii. 79* 
Malines, Council of, an account oC iii. 1 76. 
Malta, the island of, granted by the Emperor Charles V. to 
the Knights of St Jwm; expelled from Rhodes by the Turl^s, 
ii. 202. 
M^^^ioMes, extirpated by Sultan Selim II., ii. 6^. 
~— — , a faction in Geneva, so termed^ some account c£, iii. 

118. 
Manud, Don John^ Ferdinand's ambassador at the Imperial 
court, payi his court to the Archduke Philip on Queeii 
Isabella's death, ii. 10. Intercepts Joanna's letter of con- 
sent to Ferdinand's regency of Castile, U« Negotiates a 
trea^ between Ferdinand and Philip, ' 14. Declares for 
lifaximilian's regency on Philip^ deatb> 20. h made, Im« 
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ambMstdor at Rome« and concladaa an nOiance Ik* 
tween Charles V. and Leo X., 172. The oosditions of tk 
treaty, 17S* Procares Adrian of Utreckt to be elected Pope^ 

19s. 
Marcdhu II., Pope, his character, !▼« 188. Dies, IS9. 

MarcUtne, battle cf, between Peter Stposai and the Marqnisdr 
Marignano, iv. 156. 

Margartt of Austria, and Dowager of Savoy, emit to Chailes V., 
undertakes with Louise, mother of Francis I. of Fnasce;, to ac- 
commodate the differences between those two inonarchs, iiL 28. 
Articles of the peace of Cambray, 90. 

ilarignano, M arcj^is of, appointed commander of the Florentfiie 
4irmy, acting against the French, iv. 256. Defeats the French 
army under Peter Strozai, 159. Lays siege to SSena, & 
Converts the siege into a blockade, I6I. Siena surrenders, t&. 
Eeduces Pcxta Ercole, l64b His troops ordered ii^o PMmoot 
by the Emperory ib, 

Mark, Robert de la. Lord of Bouillon, dedares war against 
the Emperor Charles V., ii. 177. Ravages Laxembaii; 
with French troops, 178. Is commanded to diihsDd Ium 
troops by Francis, ibu His territories reduced by the £m- 
pww, 179. 

Marmlies besi^ped by the Imperialists, iL SSI. Rescued by 
Francis, 282: Intermw and treaty there between the Pope 
and Francis, iii. 67. 

Vortinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin, is appointed guardian to Ste- 
phen. King of Hungary, iii 21 6. His charact^, 217. Soli- 
cits the asastance of Sultan Solyman against Feitiinand, 218. 
Sol3rman seises the kingdom, 219. Is appointed to tbe 

f>vemment of Transylvania, and the education of the young 
ing, jointly with the Queen, iv. 46. Negotiates with Fer- 
dinand, 47. PrevaOs with the Queen to resign Transylvawt 
to Ferdinand, 48. Is appointed governor d Tranaylvaius, 
and made a Cardinal, 49. Is assassinated by Feidinand'i 
order, 51. 

Marh^, Peter, his authority tilted in proof of the extortions of 
the Flemish ministers of Charles V., ii. 56. 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XI I. of France, bat 
married to the Emperor Maximilian, ii. 2; 

Mary of England, her accession, iv. 159. Receives proposali 
from the Emperor Charles V. of mariying his mm Philip, 140. 
The English averse to this union, ib. The House of Com- 
mons remonstrates against the match, 141. The articles of 
anarriage, 1 42. The marriage ratified by Parliament, and com- 
pleted, 145. Re-establishes the Romish religion, 146. Per- 
aecntas the Raformers, ib. Invites Charhs to England on ha 
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resignation and pass^ to Spain^ which he decSines, 332. Is 
4engaged by Philip to assist him in his war against France, 
S43. Levies money by her prerogative to cariy on the war, 
ib. Her neglect in the security of Calais, 2(>4>. Calais invest- 
ed and taken by the Duke of Guise, 265. Dies, 290. 

J^aiy, daughter of James V. 6f Scotland, succeeds to the crown 
an infant, iii. 245. Is contracted to the Dauphin of France^ 

' 440. Is educated at the Court of France, iv. SI, 271. The 
marriage completed, ib. Assumes the title and arms of £ng« 
land on the death dt Mary, ggs. 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of the Anabaptists at 
Munster, Hi. 74. Seizes the city, and establishes a new form 
of government there, 75. Repulses the Bishop of Munster, 
78. Is killed, ib. See Boccdd and Anabaptists, 

Jiiaufice, Duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding to the 
Protestant league of Smalkalde, iii. 255. Marches to the as- 
sistance of Ferdinand in Hungam 256* His difference with 
his cousin the Elector, 257* His conduct at the Diet of 
Worms, 292. Joins the Emp^J^r against the Protestants, 337. 
His motives, 353. His insidious conduct towards the Elector, 
S54. Seizes the Electorate of Saxony, 358. Saxony recov- 
ered by the Elector, 366. His ineffectual endeavours to re- 
duce Wittemberg for the Emperor, 408. Obtains possession 
of the electorate, 414. Is formally invested at the Diet of 
Angsburg, 447. Becomes ditsatisiied with the Emperor, iv. 
10. His motives to discontent explained, 11. His address 
and caution in his conduct, 13. Enforces the Interim in his 
territories, 14. Makes, nevertheless, professions of his attach-^ 
ment to the Reformation, 15. Undertakes to reduce Magde- 
burg to submit -to die Interim, I6. Protests against the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 17< Is commissioned by the Emperor to re- 
duce Magd^urg, I9. Joins George of Mecklenourg before 
fore Magdeburg, 36. The city capitulates, 39. Begins to in- 
trigue with Count Mansfeldt, ib. Is elected Burgrave of 
Magdeburg, 40. Dismisses his troops, 42. Hi9 address in 
amusing the Emperor, 43. Makes an alliance with Henry II, 
of France, to maVe war on the Emperor, 53. Makes a formal 
requisition of liie Landgrave's liberty, 56. Joins his troops, 
and publishes a manifesto, 63. Takes possession of Angsburg, 
and other cities, 66. An inefiectaal negotiation with Charles, 
67. Defeats a body of the Emperor's troops, 70. Takes the 
castie of Efarenberg, ib. Is retarded by a mutiny in his 
troops, 71. Enters Inspruck, and narrowly misses taking 
Charles, 7^* A n^otiatton between htm and Ferdinand, 82. 
Besieges Frankfort on the Main, 89* His inducementt to an 
^ accommodation, 91. Signs a treaty widi the Emperar at 
Passau, ib. Beflections on hb conduct in this war, 92. 
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Marcheft into ^Hiuigary to oppose the Turks, 97. Is placed at 
the hesd of the league agmngt Albert of Brandenburg^, 1 19. 
Defeats Albert, but is kiUed in the battle, 120. jHis cliancter, 
121. Is succeeded by his brother Augustus, 123. . 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, claims the Be^ncy of Castik 
OD his son Philip's death, ii. 19* Is supported in his daiai 
by Don John Manuel, 20. Loses it, 22. Obtains the^ 
govemtnent of the Low Countries by the death of Philip, 
26. Appoints William de Croy, Lord of Chievres, to super- 
intend the education of his grandson Charles, 27. Caa- 
dudes a peace wijth France and Venice, 50. Dies, 62. State 
of Europe at this period, t6. His endeavours to secure the 
Imperial crown to nis grandson Charles, 63. How abstracted, 
t^. 

Mecklenhurg, George of, invades the territories of Magdtbmg 
. for the Emperor, iv. 36. Defeats the Magdeburgers, wHs 
sally outon nim, 37. Is joined by Maurice of Saxony, wiw 
assumes the supreme command, t6. 

MedidHo, John James. See Marignanq^ 

Medici, Alexander, restored to the dominions of Floraice by the 
Emperor Charies, iii. 41. Is assasnnated, 154. 

Medict, Cardinal di, elected Pope, and assumes the title of Cle« 
ment VII., ii. 258. See Clement VIL 

Medici, Catharine di, is married to the Duke of Orleans, iiL 67* 
Is conjectured by the Emperor Charles V. to have poisoned 
the Dauphin, 142. 

Medici, Cosmo di, made Duke of Florence, iii. 156. Is 8up« 
ported by the Emperor, and defeats the partisans of Lorenzo, 
157* Asserts his uidependency again^ the Emperor, iv. 112. 
Offers to reduce Siena for the Emperor, 154. inters into a 
war with France, 155. See Marignano, ¥^\% address in pro- 
coring the investiture of Siena from Philip II. of S^pain, 258. 
It is granted to him, 260. 

Medici, Lorenao de, assassmate^ his kinsman Alexander, liL 
155. Flies, ib. Attempts to oppose Cosmo, but is defeated, 
156. 

Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refuse to let Fonseca 
take the military stores there for the si^ge of the insurgents 
in Sej^ovia, ii. 207. The jtown almost l^umt by Fonseca, 208. 
The mhabitants repulse him, ib. Surrenders afler the batde 
of ViHalar, and dissolution of the Holv Junta, ftS5. 

MelawUkon imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, ii. I3a 
Is employed to draw up a confession of faith by ^ 
Protestant Princes at the Diet of Au^burg, iii. 48. Is 
dejected by the Emperor's decree against me Ftotestant8» 

i>|Dit oonfosted by Luther^ 51. Is invited to Paris bv 

* • * . • f 
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^ Praicis> ill. His conference with EcctQS^ flOV Ig pge^ 
Vailed on to &voar the Interim enfoirced \sy the Emperor^ 
iv. 14. 

MelitOy Cohde de, made Viceroy of Valencia on the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, ii. 86. Appmnted to command 
the troops of the nobles againeft the Germanada, 941. De« 
faated by them in several actions, ib» Destroys the assoda^ 
tibn, ib. 

Mentz,'Arehhahoip of, artfully declares before the £mperor, the 

' Diet of Augsburg^'s acceptance of the IfUerim, without being 
authorised by it, iii. 445. 

MerviUe, a li^anese genderaan, employed as envoy from Francis 

- I. to Francis Sforsa, Duke of Milan, his fate, iii. lOg. 
Jdetz, seized by Montmorency the French General, iv. 68. The 

' I>uke of Guise made Governor of, 103. Is besieged by ^e 

£inperor, 105. The Emperor desists, and retires in a dis- 

''■ tressed condition, 109* A scheme formed by fiither Leotianl 

- to betray the city to the Imperialists, l67- The conspiraqr. 
' detected by the Governor, 169* Leonard murdered by his 

monks, and his associates executed, 171. 
Mezieresy in France, besieged by die Imperialists, ii. 179* 
Gallant defence of, by the Chevalier Bayard, 180. The siege 
raised, ih, 
Milan, Mareshal de Foix, appointed to be the French Governor 
of, ii. 185. His character, H^i The Milanese alienated frdm 
the French by his oppressions, ib. Invaded by the eeclesias- 
' tical troops under Prosper Col0nna,187« The French driven 
ont, 189. Oppressed by the Imperial troops, 248. Invaded 
^ the French, ^56. Who are driven ont by Cok>nna, 257. 
The Imperial troops there mutiny for pay, but are appeased 
by Moroni, 264, Abandoned by the French, ib. Overran 
again by Francis, who seises the city, 286. The French 
retire on the news of the battle of Pavia, $97. The in- 
vestiture of, granted to Sf<»'za, 311.* Taktenr &om him and 
granted to the Duke of Bourbon, 821. Disorders committed 
by the Imperial troops there, 845. Oppressive measures -of 
Bourbon to supply nis mutinous troops, 857* The prencbL 
forces there defeated by Antonio de Levya, iji. 27. Is again 
• granted by the Emperor to Sforxa, 40. Dealdl of Sfrnisa, 121. 
The pretensions of Francis to that dudiy, t& Is seised by 
the Emperor, 122. The Marquis del Guasto appointed Go* 
vemor, 140. 
Mokacz, battle of, between Solyman. the Magnificait, and the 

Hungarians, ii. 378. 
Jicnattw orden, inquiry into the fimdamental principles of, iii. 
191. Peculiar constitution of the ovder of JesttitSi-193. 
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M m^ e ndo, Dm Hugo di, te twapmid $mhumdcT at B4itH«, Uf 
intrigues with CSardimJ Coloniui agaioat Pope ClexneDt, iL 554, 
Reduces the Pope to an acooromoaiation^ 355^ la defeated and 
killed bj Andrew Dork in a naval engagement beSore tke 
harbour of Ni^ika, Hi 17. 
Umduc, is sent by the Count d'Ei^uien t» Fmncis lor pensn. 
aion to givse battle to the Marquis del Guasto, iii. 2fiii Ob^ 
tains his suit b;^ his smrited arvuments, 2(^. Commaiida in 
Siena when besieged by the Msrquia de Mai%narao!» W. i60L 
His Tigoniua deCuie^ i. is reduoad by 6nitn»> nod ofiitn- 
lates, l6l. 
Jfoafe Aleino, nfnmbirs of the citiieos of Siena satire Aithcr 
after the ndnction of that city by the Fkranthifls^ nod estsb- 
liah a finee government theee, iv, 1^. 
IfoMteeiMai/i, Count of, aecused and tortured fiir -fanning the 

Dauphin, diaxgea the Emperor with instigating it, ui. 141. 
MmKhmnremoft Ifaicahaly his character, liL \S3. Vno/dA adopla 
bos pfam fir resisting the Emperor, and oommits the eie- 
'eutionto him, 154. His precautions, tft. Hia treopa de^iiie 
his conduct, 137* Ofaserrationa on hia cneraliaaB^ isg. U 
d^graoed, 259« Conducts the anmy of Henry 11. to jont 
Maurice of Saxony, and seiaes Metz, iv. 6$. IMsenadea 
Hfnry from accepting the offered alliance with Pope Paul 
IV., 197. Commands the French army against the Uuke oC 
Savoy, 246. Detaches D'Anddot to relieve Sk. Quintm, aft* 
Exposes himself imprudently to an action, and is de&i^, 
847. Is taken prisoner, 249, Negotiates a peace between 
Philip and Hemy, 1279* Returns to Franee, and is highly 
honoured by Henry, 280. His assiduity in forwardii^ the 
negotiations, 894. His ei^iedient for promoting the tresly of 
Chateau-Cambiens, 39^ 
Mmipdier; a fruitless conference held there for the reatitntisn of 

the Idngdom of Navarre, ii. €0. 
Mtmnif Jerome, Chancellor of Milan, his diaraeter, it. 185. 
Betires from the French exactions in Milan to Fasncia 
.S&raa, ib. His intrigues how rendered i^Kirtivei, 186L 
Quiets the mutinv of die Imperial troops in Mihui, fUi^ la 
^flgusted willi the behaviour of Charles, $\\. kiti%nea 
against the Empofor with Pesoara, 313.. Is betrayed to the 
Emperor by Pescara, 515. Is arrested at.his visit to Fescara* 
317- Is set at liberty by the l>uke of Bourboi^ and becomea 
his confidant, S57* 
Maumn iu Frsrace tricen by the Imperidbts, ii. 179* Betakes 

by Francis, 180. 
MsMmutMy battle o^iMtveettL the Emfieixir Charles V» afid At 
Elector of Saxony, iit. 404* 
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MdefmlUioeA, Kiog of Tvmk, Im inhuman ^IvMtment of him 
father and brothers^ iii. 95. Is expdkd by B&rbarosaa, 96^ 
£ngag^ th^ Etnperor Charfes V. to restore hiniy 9^ Is e»« 
tftbliabed eigem by Ihe surrender ef Tunis^ 109v His trea^ 
with Charles^ tb. 

Muncer, ThomaB, a disciple of Liitber, opposes him with fiuia;^- 
cal nalionsy ii. SS6. iMids the insurrection of the peasaata in 
TliuriBgia, 8ST, His ektraTi^ant schemes^ t6» Is defiMted 
and {Nit to d^th, $39, 

Mu»Hcr, the first settlement of the Anabaptists in that city^ iii* 

74. The city seized by them^ T^. Iney establish a neir 

• §aaak of goverameot tfaere^ i&* Is caUed Mount Sion^ 76^ 

, The Bidiop of, repulsed by them^ 77. Is bfedcaded by the 

Bishop^ X 8S. The city taken^ 83^ See Anabaptisis. 

Ubirdcr, die pribes of comporitioo fi»v ^ ^ Romish ekrgy^ ii^ 
140. 

M^uiafJka, die dedared heir to Sultan Solymati the Magmficei^t^ 
ia invested with the administratian of Diarbequir^ iv* 13^* 
Hia &ther rendered jealous of his popularity, by the arts of 
jRoxakna, 133. Is stnui|^ by his firther's order^ 137. Hia 
«dy am mmdered, 13%. 
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Vaples, the revenues o^ mortgaged, by Lanney to supply the 
Emperor in his exigencies, ii. 287. Invaded by the Frendb 
under the Duke of Albany, 291* Invaded bv Pope Clement 
VII., 359. Treaty between the Pope and Lannoy, Viceroy 
«f, 362. The Prinoe of Oraitt|e retreats tldther before Laa« 
tree, iii. 16*. Is blockaded by Lautree, 17. Sea^ngagemeat 
jSk the harbour of, batfween Ai^drew Doria and Moncaida, ik, 
Causes whidi disappointed the Frendi iterations against, IS. 
I>oria revests, and opens the communication by sea affain, 21. 
G^^peessed by the Spanish Viceroy, Don Pedro de Tdiedo, be^ 
comes disinfected to the Emperor Charles V., iv. 115«. Is har<« 
iHwed Vy a Turkish fleet, 116. 

NrnMOMy Count of, invades fiouillon at the head of the Imperial* 
ists, ii. 179* Invades France, takes Mousmi, and betiegw 
Mesieres, but is repulsed, ib, 

Wavarre, die kingdinn of, unjusdy acquired by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, ii. S3. D'AIbert's invasion of, defeated by Cardinal 
Ximeoes, 45* Its castles dismanded, except Pampeluna^ 
which Ximenes strengthens, 46. Invaded by Francis I. in 
the nan^e of Henty d'Albert» 17£^. Reduced by L'&parrt^ 
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the French General, ib. The French driven oat fay the SpaH" 
ixrdn, and L'Esjtarre taken prnoner, 177- 

Netherlands, the government c4, fireft assunied by Chaiies V.^ iL 
29. The Flemings averse to Charles's going to ^»in^ 5h 
Invaded by Francis I. King of France, 180. A truce con- 
clikled witii, by Henry Vlir. of England, iiL 19* Invaded 
by Frands again, 144. A suspension of arms there, i6* An 
inMirrection at Ghent, 173. See Ghent. Is <»i^ more invad- 
ed by Francis, 250. Resigned by the Emperor to his son 
• Philip^ iv. 208. A review of the alterations in, during the 
sixteenth century, SS3, 884, 

Nice, a truce iw ten years concluded there between the Siiipe« 

^ ror and Francn, iii. 151. Besieged by the Frencdii and Turlu^ 
254. 

Nwfeu, treaty of, between Charles V. and Frands I. of Franoe, 
iL 50. The terms of, n^lected by Charles, 90. 

Nwrendmrgy the city of, embraces the reformed region, ii. 2%. 
Diet of, particulars of Pope Adrian's brief to<, respecting die 
Reformers, 270. The reply to, 271. Proposes a graetil 
couneil, 272. Presents a list of ^pevanoes to the Pope, 27$. 
The recess or edict of, 274. This Diet. of great advantage 
to the Reformers, *t6. Proceedings of a second Diet there, 
277* Recess of the Diet, 278. An acoommodaticn agreed to 
tfiere, between the Emperor Charles V. and the Protestants^ 
iii 57« 
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OroHy and other places in Barbary, annexed to the crown cfCaB" 

tile by Ximenes, ii. 28. 
Orantte, PhOibert de Chalons, Prince of, G^eral of the Imperial 
array on the death of the Duke of Bourbon, takes the castle of 
St. Angelo, and Pope Clement VII. prisoner, ii. 871. Retires 
*to Naples on the approach of Lautrec, iii. 16. Takes his 
' Sttccessor, the Marauis de Salnces, prisoner at Aversa, S8. 
Orleans, Duke of, delivered up to the Emperor Charles V., with 
' the Dauphin, as hostages for the performance of the troity of 
Madrid, ii. 829- Is married to Catharine di Medici, iiL 67. 
Becomes Dauphin by the death of his brother, 142. See Doa- 
p/iffi. 

, Duke of, brother to the former, commands the army an- 
pointed by Francis I. for the invasion of Luxemburg, in. 
S40. Is prompted by envy to abandon his conquests^ and 
join. his brother the Dauphin in Rousilkxi, 241. Diesk 
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Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Padilla, heir artfiil 
scheme to raise money to supj^ly the army of the Holy Junta, 
ii. 227. rier husband taken prisoner and executed, 2S5. His 
letter to her, ib. Note. Raises forces to revenge his death, 257- 
Is reduced, and retires to Portugal, 238. 

PadiUa, Don John de, his family and character, ii. ^04. Heads 
the insurrection at Toledo, ih. Routes the troops under Rou^ 
quillo, 207» Calls a convention of the malcontents at Avila, 
£1 1. Forms the confederacy called the Holy Junta, ih. Dis- 
claims Adrian's authority, ^12. Gets possession of Queen 
Joanna, ih. Removes tJie Holy Junta to Tordesillas, the 
'place of her residence, 2l3. Sent with troops to Valladolid, 
and deprives Adrian of all power of government, 214. Is su-* 
perseded in the command of the army of the Junta, by Don 
I*edro de Giron, 223. Is appointed commander at the resig- 
nation of Giron, 226. His army supplied with inoney by an 
expedient of his wife, 227^ Besieges Torrelobaton, 230. 
Takes and plundei's it, ib. Concludes a truce with the nobles, 
231. Is wounded and taken prisoner in an action with the 
Conde de Haro, 232< Is put to death, 233. His letter to his 
wife, ib. Note. His letter to the city of Toledo, 234, Note. 

Palatinate, the Reformation established there, by the Elector* 
Frederic, iii. 299* 

Palatine, Count, ambassador from the Diet at Fi^nkfott, brings 
Charles V« the offer of the Imperial crown^ which he accepts, 
ii. 80. 

Pampeluna, castle of, in Navarre, its fortifications strengthened 
by Cardinal Ximenes, ii. 46. Taken by L'Esparre, th^ 
French General, for Henry d'Albert, 177. Retakefl by the 
French, ih. 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by the disposal of the Itnperial 

crown, ii. 71. 

Paraguay, a sovereignty established there by the Ordet of Jesuits, 
iii. 204. The inhabitants of, civilized by them, ib. Precau- 
tions used by the Jesuits to preserve the independoncy of theiir 
Empire there, 205. 

Paris, a decree published by the utiiverstty of, agaiiist Martin 
Luther the Reformer, ii. I66- A decree of toe Parliament of, 
published against the Emperor Charles V., iii. 143. 

Parma, the duchy of, confirmed to Octavio Farnese, by Pope 
Julius III., iv. 29. Is attacked by the Imperialists, and sue* 
cessfully protected by the French, 32. 

VOL. tv» Si c 
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Pauau, a treaty ooncladed thoie between the Empetor Oiarki 
V. and Maurice of Saxony, iv. 91* Reflectioiia on this peu^ 
and the conduct of Maurice, 93. 

Pavia, besieged by Francis I. of France, ii. 288. Vicoroiuly 
defended by Antonio de Leyva, 289. Battle of, between 
Francis and the Duke of Bourbon, 294. The Imperial troop 
in that city mutiny, 30$. 

Paul I If., Pope, elected, iii. 71- His character, ih. Proposes 
a general council to be held at Mantua, 88. Negrotiates per- 
sonally between the Emperor and Francis, 149- Issues a 
bull for a council at Mantua, l6l. Prorogues and tnm&rs it 
to Vicenza, 163. A partial reformation of abuses by, 1^. 
Summons the Council of Trent, 25B, Prorogues it, 259- 
Summons it again, 287. Grants the duchies of Peurma and 
Placentia to his illegitimate son, 396. Deprives and excom- 
municates the Electoral Bishop of Cologne, 318. Presses the 
F.mperor to declare against the Protestants, 319* Concludes 
an alliance yrith him against the Protestants, 325. Indiscreet-i 
]y publishes this treaty, 326. His troops join the Empa-or, 
S45. Recals.^hem, 368. Removes the Coundl fitnn Trent 
to Bologna, 433. Refuses the- Emperor's request to carry the 
Council back to Trent, 434. His resentment against the 
Emperor for the murder of his eon Cardinal Famese, 43& 
Is petitioned by the Diet of Augsburg for the return of the 
Council to Trent, 439. Eludes the complying with this n* 

2ue8t, 441. His sentiments of the Interim, published by 
harles, 450. Dismisses the Council of Bologna, 450. An* 
nexes Parma and Placentia to the Holy See, iv. 2. Dies, 3. 
The manner of his death inquired into, 4. 

Paul IV., Pope, elected, iv. 189. His character and histoiy, 
190. Founds the order of Theatines, 191. Is the prindpal 
occasion of establishing the Inquisition in the Papal terti- 
tories, 19S. Lays aside his austerity on his election, 193. 

, His partiality to his nephews, iL ' Is alienated frooi the Ea^ 
peror by his nephews, 196. Makes overtures to an alliance 
with France, to. Is enraged by the recess of the Diet of 
Augsburg, 199. Signs a treaty with France, 202. Is in* 
eluded in the truce for five years, concluded between tbe 
Emperor and Henry, SID. His insidious artifices to defeit 
this truce, 219« Absolves Henry from his o^th, and con* 
eludes a new treaty with him, 22$. His violent proceediDgs 
against Philip now King of Spain, 223. The Campd|gm , 
Romana seized by the Duke d'Alva, 226. Concludes a troce ' 
with Alva, 227* Contrast between his conduct and that of, 
Charles, 235. Renews his hostilities against Ph^ip, 2S7. 
Is unprovided f(Mr military operations^ 23S. Is reduced tsl 
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mike pace- with Phil^; by Hie reed of the Duke of Guise 
After the defeat <^ St. Quintin> 256. Receives: aH ambassadpr 
fW>m the Emperor Fenfinand' to notify his election^ but reuses 
to see him^ 0t to acknowledge the Emperor^ 957. Dies^ 
S02, 

Paulin, a Firendi office, seiit anlbassador from Francis I. ui 
Sultan Solyman^ iii. 248. His successful negdtlstions at the 
Porte, t^. ♦ 

Pemifrdke, Earl of, sent by Qiieen Mary of England with a 
body of men to join the Spanish army in the IIdw Countries, 
' iv. 24S. 

Perpignan, the capital of RousDlon; besieged by the l^Uphm of 
France, iii. 240. The siege raised, 24rl. 

Pescaru, Marquis de, takes Milan by assault, ii. 190; Drives 
Bonnivet back to France, 265. ' His generous care oiF the 
Chevalier Bayard, 266. Commands in the invasfkm of Pro« 
vence, 281. Besieges Marseilles, ib. His army retires to« 
wards Italy, on the appearance of the French troops, 382. 
Besigns Milan to the French, QB6. Prevails on the Spanish 
troops not to marmar at present for their pay, 287. Cbn<- 
tdbtrtes to the defeat of Frasicis at the battle of PaVia, ^95. 

- Is disgusted at Francis being taken to Spain without his con** 
currence. 312. His resentment inflamed by Morone, S14» 
Betrays Moroni's designs to the Emperor, 316. Arrests Mo* 
rone, 317. Dies, 321. 

PhUip^ Ardiduke of Austria, and fkther of Charles V., visits 
Spain with his wife Joanna, ii. 3. Ddes homage by the 
way to Louis XH. of France for the earldom iof Flandto^ 
ih. His title to the crown acknowledged by the Cortes, ib* 
Is disgusted with tiie formdity- of the Spanish court, 4^ 
f'erdinand becomes jealous of his power, tfr. Slights his 
wife, ib. His abrupt departure from Spain, • 5. PaSseii 
throu^' France, and enters into a treaty wkh Leuis, > 6. 

• His- sentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the regency- o^ 
Castile, 9. Requires Ferdinand to retire to Aragon, and re- 
aagn Ws regency of Castile, 10. The regency of Castile 
vested jointly in him, Ferdinand, and Joanna, by the trea^ 
of Salamanca, 14. Sets out for Spain, and is driven on th^ 
coast of' England, where he is aetamed three months by 
Henry VII., \5. Arrives at Comnna, ih. The CastiHan no* 

' Htfty declare openly for him, t^. Ferdinand resigns the re<^ 
gency of Castile to him, l6. Interview between them, ib, 
Adknowiedged King of Castile by the Cortes, 17- Dies, ihi, 
Joanna's extraordinary oondttct in r^ard to his body, 16. See 
Joaknai 
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PkiUp, Prince^ son to the Emperor Charles V., his nAt of 
sucoeMion recognised by the Cortes of Arajgon and V&ncia, 
ill. did. Is acknowledged by the States of the Netherhuid% 
458. His deportment disgusts the Flemings^ 459. His 
character, iv. 26. Is married to Mary, Queen of England, 
142, 145; The English Parliament jealooa of him, 14& 
Jlis father resigns his hereditary dominions to him, SOI. 
Is called by his fiither out of England, 208. The o&peBomj 
of investing him, ib. Hb father^s address to him,- 211. 
Commissions Cardinal Granvelle to address the assembly ia 
his name, 212. Mary, Queen-Dowager of Hungary^ resigns 
her regency, 2t8. The dominions of Spain resigned to 
him, t6. His unpoliteness to the French ambassador Coligni, 
317, Note, The Pope's violent proceedings against Un, 
S28. His scruples concerning commencing hostilities against 
the Pope, 225. * His ungrateful neglect in paying bis fiitho's 
pension, 255. The Pope renews hostilities against him, 
5257- Assembles an army in the Low Countries against 
France, 241. Goes over to England to engage that king- 
dom in the war, tfr. Visits the camp at St. Quintin, alter 
the victory,. 250. Opposes die scheme of penetrating, to 
Paris, and orders iAie siege of St. Quintin to be prosecuted, 
S51. St. Quintin taken by assault, 252. The small ad- 
vantages he reaped by these successes, 254. Builds the 
Escunal in memory o^ the battle of St. Quintin, t6. Cod« 
dudes a peace with the Pope, 256. Restores Placentia t» 

. .Octavio Famese, 257. Grants the investiture of Sena 
to Cosmo di Medici, 260. Enters into n^rodajkions fir 
pe^^oe widi his prisoner Montmi>rency, 279- Deatii of 

- Queen Mary, 29a Addresses her successor Elizabeth 
for marriage, 291 > Elizabeth's motives for sgecting 
him, 295. Her evasive answer to him, 294. Saf^lsnts 
his son Don Carlos, and marries Henry's daughter Eliza- 

> bethy 298« Articles of the treaty of Chateaa^CambresiSi 

299^ 
JPhiliherty Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, See Sav(n^ 
J^killipmOf nephew to Andrew Dona, defeats Moncada in a sea* 

engagement before the harbour of Na{^es, iii. 17. 
Piadena, Marquis de, invades Transylvania for Fenhiiand, iv. 47. 

Misrepresents Cardinal Martinui^zi to Ferdinand, and obtaiiii 

a commission to assassinate him, 51. Is forced to alifgwAw 

Transylvania, 128. 
Picardi/i, invaded by Henry VHL, ii. I99. Henry forced byte 

Duke de Vendome to retire,, 200. Invaded again under the 

Duke of Suffolk, 261. Who penetrates almost to Pads, bat 
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Is dnven'batk^ £61^ 262. Ineffisctu^l invasion by lAie Impe« 
rialists, iii. 140. 

JPiacentia, the duchy ci, granted, together with that of Pkrma, by 
Pope Paul IFI. to his natural son. Cardinal Famese, iii. 29o. 
Fiumese assassinated there, 4tS5. Is taken possession of by the 
Imperial troops, 436. Restored to Octavio Famese, by Philip 
II. of Spain, iv. 257. 

Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with a legatine commis-i 
sion, iv. 146. Endeavours to mediate a peace between the 
Emperor and the King of France, without success, 172, 
Is recalled £rom the court of England by Pope Paul IV,^ 

5237. 

Pra^e, its privileges abridged by Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, 
iii. 429. 

Printing, its effects on the progress of the Reformation, ii^ 153. 

Ppote^tcuTtts, the derivation of the name, iii. 45. Of whom they 
originally consisted, U). - A severe decree -published against 
them by the Emperor, 49- They enter into a league, 50. 
See SmaUudde. Renew their league, and apply to Francis 
King of France, and Henry VI T I. of England, for protec- 
tion, 54. Are secretly encouraged by Francis, 55, Receive 
a sapply of money from Henry, 56, Terms of the pacific 
cation agreed to between them and the Emperor at Nurem- 
'burg, 57*. Assist the Emperor against the Turks, 59* Their 
negotiations with the Pope, relative .te a general council, 61. 
• Renew the league of Smalkalde for ten* years, 89- The 
motives for refusing to assisit the King of France against 
the Emperor, 113. Refuse to acknowledge the council sum-* 
noned by the Pope at Mantua, 162. A conference between. 
their principal divines and a deputation of Catholics at 
Ratisbon, 210. 'This conference how rendered fruitless, 212* 
obtain a private grant from Charles in their fitvour, 214. 
Drive the Duke of Brunswick from his dominions, 260. 
All rigorous edicts against them suspended by a recess of th^ 
Diet of Spires, 264. Their' remonstrances to Ferdinand at 
the Diet of Worms, 290. Their inflexible adherence to the 
recess of Spires, ih. Disclaim all connexion with the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 291. Are strei^thened by the accession of 
Frederick, Elector Pidatine, 299- Are alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of the Emperor, SOS, 324. The Emperor leagues 
-<with'the Pope against them, 326. Prepare to resist the £m< 
per(»r, 331. Levy an army, SS5, The operations of the 
«rmy distracted by the joint commanders, 343. The army 
dispersed, 36 1. The Elector of Saxony reduced, 405. ThSe 
Landgrave deceived by treaty, and confined, 420, 421. The 
Emperor'a cruel treatmeDt of him, 426» The Inierm, a ays^ 
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tern of Aeolog]? reconitiMiided by the Emperor to tde Dk 
at Augsburg^ 445. Are promised protection by the &mpenff 
at the Council' of Trent, it. SO. xhe pmperor prooeeds li- 
goroutly agnDft them, 34. Their deputies obtain a safe-coiKi 
dnct ftom the Emperor^ but are reftised by the Cooncily 44, 
Maurice of Saxony raises an army in their cauae^ 63. See 
Maurice. Treq^y of Passau, 91* The Proteatant Prinoes 

Tin unite to strengdien the Protestant interest, 179- Beoess 
the Diet of Augsbuig on the subject of religion^ ISU 

¥^y originally averse to the principles of tokr^ion, 186, 
Provence is laid waste by the Mareshal Montmorency on die 
' approach of the Emperor Charles V., iii. 134. Is entoed 

by the Emperor, 185. The disastrous retreat of the Empenr 

from^ 138. 
Prussia, when eonouered by the Teutonic Order, ii. 341. Is 

erected into a duaiy> and finally into a kingdinm, and enjoyed . 

by the hooae of Brandenburg, 342. 



Raiidfon, a con fe rence between a deputation of PrGtesftaat and 
Catholic divines, before the Emperor and Diet there, uL 210. 
This conference how rendered indtless, 212. A Diet opened 
there by the Emperor^ 321. The Catholic members of, «« 
aert the authmty of the Council of Trent, S^S. The Pro- 
testants present a memorial against it^ ib. The FhAesUnt 
deputies retire, 325. ' 

lUfbrmaiiou in religion, the rise of explained, ii. 104. The 
Diet at Worms called by Charles V. to check the progress ol^ 
t6. Account of Martin Luther the Reformer, 109. Be^ 
ning of, in Switzerland, by Zuinglius, 125. State of, in Ger- 
many, at the arrival of Qiarles V., 129. fieflectiona en the 
conduct of the court of Rome towards Luther, ISO. Andoi 
Luther's conduct, 132. Inquiry into the ca^uses whicJi oni« 
tributed to the progress of, 134. Observations on the ponti- . 
ficate of Alexander VI. and Julius II., 136. The ixnmonl 
Hveo of the Romish der^, 137- The progress of, favoured 
by the invention imprinting, 153. And the vetival of learn- 
ing, 154. The great progress of, in Germany, 269. Advm' 
tages derived to, from the Diet at Nurembuig, 274. Ita tm* 
dency in favour of civil liberty, 335. The dissensioBs be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope, favourable to, 375. The 
great spread' of, among the German Princes, iii 42. Ae 
confessiim of Augsburg drawn up by Melancdionj 4S. 
•C^aes which led to that of Efigknd, 67. Th« exceaaes it 
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ycave rise to^ 7h See Prtdestant, Makrice, 4uui SmallcaUe. 
Is established in Saxonyy I67. The great alteration occasion- 
ed by, in the court of Rome, iv. 320. Contributed to im- 
prove both the morals and learning of the Romish church, 
325. 

JReggio, invested by the French, who are repulsed by the Go- 
•vernor, Guicciardini the historian, ii. 186. 

Jlemonstrance of grievances drawn up by the Holy Junta, tlic 
particulars of, ii. 2l6, 217« Remarks on, 221. 

Meverse, a deed so called, signed by the Archduke Ferdinand on 
being elected King of Bohemia, ii. 374. 

jRheggio plundered and burnt by Barbarossa, iii. 253. 

Hk^es, the island of, besieged by Solyman the Magnificent, 
ii. 201. Taken by him, 202. The island of Malta granted 
to the Knights oft by the Emperor Charles V., ib. , 

JUchUeu, Cardinal, his remarks on De Retz's History of Fiesco's 
conspiracy, iii. 384, Note. 

Ilincon, the French ambassador at the Porte, the motives of his 
return to France, iii. 235. Is murdered in his journey back 
to Constantinople, by order of the Imperial Governor of the 
. Milanese, 236. 

Mome, reflections on the conduct of the court of, respecting the 
proceedings against Martin Lutlier, ii. 131. The exorbitant 
wealth of the church of, previous to the Reformation, 141. 
Venality of, 150. How it drained other countries of their 
wealth, 151. The city seized by Cardinal Colonna, and Pop^ 
Clement VII. besi^ed in the castle o£ St. Angelo, 354. Tne 
city taken by the Inxperialists, and Bourbon killed, 355, Is 
plundered, io. The great revolution in the court of, during 
the sixteenth century. Hi. 328. How affected by the revolt of 
Luther, 329. The spirit of its government changed by, 
322. 

Honquillo, sent by Cardinal Adnan with troops to suppress the 
insurrection in Segovia, ii. 207* Is routed by the insurgents, 
ib. 

jRovere, Francesco Maria de, restored to his duchy of Urbino by 

Pope Adrian, ii. 246. 
Jloxalana, a Russian captive, becomes the &vourite mistress of 
Sultan Soljman the Magnificent, iv. 129. Her only daughter 
married to Rustan the Grand Vizier, 130. Procures herself 
to be declared a free woman by the Sultan, 131. Is formally 
married to him, ib. Renders Solyman jealous of the virtues 
of his son Mustapha, 132. Mustapha strangled, 137. 
JUtstan, Grand Vizier to Solyman the Magnificent, is married 
to his daughter by Roxalana, iv. 130. Enters into Roxalana'13 
^h&p^e to ruin Solyman's sou Mustapha, ib. U sent with &n 
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army to destroy hins^ 135, Draws Solynum to the army bj 
faia^ reports^ ib. 



Salamafica, treaty of, between Ferdinand of Aragon^ and Us 
son-in-law Philip, ii. 14. 

Salerno, Prince of, heads the disaflbcted Neapolitans against the 
oppressions of the Viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, iv. 115, 
Solicits aid from Henry II. of France, who instigates the 
Turks to invade Naples, ib, 

Salttces, Marquis de, succeeds Lautrec in the conunand of the 
French anpy before Naples, iii. 23. Retires to Aversa, where 
he is taken prisoner by the Prince of Orange, t^.. Betrays 
his charge in Piedmont, 132. 

Sancerre, Count de, defends St Disier against the Emperor 
Charles, ii}. 273. Is deceived into a surrender by the Cardi- 
nal Granvelle, 275. 

Sauvage, a Fleming, made Chancellor of Castile by Charles, oo 
the death of Ximenes, ii. 58. His extortions, i6. 

Savona, is fortified, and its harbour cleared by the Frendi, to 
favour its rivalship with Genoa, iii. 20. 

Savoy, Charles Duke of, marries Beatrix of Portugal, sister to 
the Emperor Charles V., iii. 115. Tbe cause ctf Frands* 
displeasure against him, ib. His territories overrun by the 
French troops, 11 6. Geneva recovers its liberty, 117. His 
situation by the truce at Nice, between the Emperor and 
Francis, 15$, Is besieged at Nice by the French apd Turks, 
Q53. 

— — -, Emanuel Philibert, Duke of, appointed by Philip of 
Spain to command his army in the Low Countries, iv. 24?. 
Invests St Quintin, 244. Defeats D'Andelot in an endea^ 
vour to join the garrison, 246. But does not hinder him 
from entering the town, 247. Defeats the Constable Mont- 
morency, and takes him prisoner, 248. Is graciously visited 
in the camp by Philjp, 250. Takps St. Quintin by assault, 
252. Assists Montmorency in negotiating peace between 
Philip and Henry, 280. Marries Henry's sjster. Elizabeth^ 
299,501. 

Saxony, Elector of, appointed joint coinmander of the army rf 
tJie Protestant League with the Landgrave of Hesse, E 
343. Tlieir characters compared, ib. Opposes the Land- 
grave's intention of giving battle to the Emperor, 348. I& 
electorate seized by Maurice, 358. The army of the League 
(Jisperse, 3€]« Eecovers Saxony, 366» Is amused by Muk 
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tice wkh a negotiation^ ii. Raises Aa army to defend himself 
against the Emperor, 399* Is irresohite in his measures^ 400. 
<3iarles passes the Elbe, ib. Is attacked by the Imperialista, 
404.. f s taken prisoner and harshly received by the Emperor, 
405. , la condemned to death by a court-martial, 409. His 
resolution on the occasion, 411. Is induced by regard to his 
femily to surrender his electorate, 418. Refuses the Emper- 
or's desire of his approving the Interim, 450. The rigour of 
his confinement increased, 451. Is carried by the Emperor 
with him into the Netherlands, 456. Is released by the Em- 
peror on Mauriee's taking arms against him, but chooses to 
continue with the Emperor, iv. 73. Obtains his liberty after 
the treaty of Passau, 99* 

S<ixmy, George Duke of, an enemy to the Reformation, iii. 1 67, 
His death an advantage to the Reformation, ib. The Protest- 
ant religion established by Henry Duke of, ih, Henry is 
succeeded by his son Maurice, 255. His motives for not ac- 
ceding to the league of Smalkalde, ib. t Marches to the as- 
fidstance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 256. Joins the Emperor 
against the Protestants, HS6, 354. Bee Maurice. 

JSchertel, Sebastian, a commander in the army of the Protestant 
League, his vigorous commencement of hostilities, iii. 341. 
Is inludiciously reoalled, 343. Is expelled from Augsburg on 
the dispersion of the Protestant army, 363. 

/Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of Guise, Duchess-Dowa- 
ger of Longueville, iii. 1 59. Death of James and accession 
of his infant daughter Mary, 246. Mary contracted to the 
Dauphin of France, 438. The marriage celebrated, iv. 271 . 
Mary assumes the title and arms of England on the death of 

. Mary of England, 2PS. Included in the treaty of Chateau-* 
Cambresis, 298. Alteration in die conduct of England to« 
ward, 318. 

Sects in religion, reflections on the origin of, iii. 71. 

Ses^ia, an insurrection there, on account of their representative 
Tordesillas voting for the donative to Charles V., ii. 204. Is 
killed by the populace, 205. The insurgents there defeat 
Ronquilio, sent to suppress them by Cardinal Adrian, 206. 
Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, 235. 

Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mamelukes,- and adds Egypt and 
Syria to his Empire, ii, 65. Considered as formidable to the 
European powers, ih. 

Sforza obtains of Charles V. the invesdtnre of Milan, ii. 312^ 
Forfeits the duchy by his intrigues with Moroni, 317. Joins 
in a league s^ainst Charles for the recovery of Milan, 345. Is 
forced to surrender Milan to the Imperialists, 352. Obtains 
^ain (^the Emperor the mvestiture of Milan, iii. 40« Enters 
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intD's fmite trtitgr wiA Fiuicis, 109- < MervetUe* Frtmdf 
mkray, OLeouted for murder, 110. Dies, 121. 

Simia, the inhebitsnts of, implore the assistance of the Emperor 
Charles V. to defend them against their nobles, iv. 113. The 
Imperial troop endeavour to -enslave them, t6. Regain pos* 
fUssioQ of their city, 114. Repulse an attack of the Germans, 
1£7. Ave besieged by the Marquis de Marignano, 159. The 
commander Monluc repulses the assaults vigorously, ItiO. 
The town reduced by famine, 1^. Numbers of the citiseos 
jfetire, and establish a free gov«niment at Monte Alcint^ 1^. 
The vemaining citiaens oppressed, l6d. And flock to Monte 
Al<»no, ib* Is granted by the Emperor to |iis son Philip, l^. 
The investiture given by Philip to Cosmo di .Medici, 260. 

fUeverhamen, battle of, between Maurice of Siacony and Albot 
of Bnmdenburg, iv. 120. 

Mum, Cardinal of, his i^beme for weakening the French anny in 
the Mflanese, ii. 199* Leaves the Imperial army to attend 
the conclave on the death of Leo X., 191- 

^malkalde, the Protestants enter into a lec^ue therefor their mu- 
tual support, iiL 51. The league renewed at a fleccnd meet- 
ing there, 54. The le^ue of, renewed for ten je»% 89. A 
m^ufesto, refusing to acknowledge a council called by the 
Pepe, 162. The King of Denmark ioins the league, 165. 
The Princes of, protest against the authority of the Imperial 
•Chamber, and the recess of the Diet «t NarembnTg, 261. 
Publish a manifesto against the proceedings of the Coundl at 
Trent, SOS, Aise alarmed at the proceedings of tlie Emperor, 
f^. A want of unity amoq^ the members, 305. Tlie views 
c(f the Elector of Saxony, arid the Landgrave, explained, «&. 
Appear at the Diet of Ratisbon by deputies, 322. Their de- 
piitBes protest against the Council of Trent, 324. Thdr de- 
puties alarmed at the Emperor's proceedings and declarations, 
leave the Diet, 326. The Emperor le^rues with tJie Pope 
i^nst them, 327. Prepare to resist the Emperor, 328. Are 
disappointed m their amplications to the V^ietians and Swiss, 
332. As idso with Henry VIII. and Frands, 334. Assemble 
f la^ge army, 335. Are put under the bap of the Empire, 
339- '" Declare war against the Emperor, 341. Hostilities be- 
f:m hf geheitel, ib. Thfgr recal hkn, 348. The Elector of 
^Sffceny a|id Landgr^v^ of Hesse appointed jdnt commaiiders 
of their army, 343. The characters c^ the two cwnmanders 
compared, ib. Their operatimfis diaCracted by this joint com- 
inand, 344. Canmmide the Emperor's cwnp^ 348. f^e 
QvertuKs 4£ peace to the Empctor, 360. Their anny dis- 
wse, 361. The Elector of Saxony induced, 405. The 
Landgmve deceived end confined, 420. Th^ir ifarlike stores 
seized by the i^mperor, 426. See Maurice^ 



B£I«N O^ >€HARL£S V. 

SiJbffm^u the Miyi^Grat ascends the Ottoman Ifav^ne, ii. 102. 
Invades Hupgary and takes Belgrade^ SOI. Tdl^es the 
island of Rhoctes, t6. Defeats the Hungarlaiis at Mobaez, 
$YS, His^uooesses, and the numb» of prisoners he carried 
away» ib» . Besieges Vienna, iii. 38. Enters "Hungary again 
with a vast arny, bat is farced to retire by the Empeior 
Charles^ 5$. Takes Barbarossa the pirate under his protec- 
tion, 94. Concludes an alliance with Fran«is> King of 
France, 147. Prepares to invade Naples, 148. ^Protects 
Stephen, King of Hungai^, and defeats Ferdinand, 218. 
Seizes Hungary for himself, 219-. Overruns Hungary again, 
jn fulfilment of his treaty with Francis, ^52. Conclt^des 4 
truce with the Emperor, $20. Loses Transylvania, iv. 49> 
-Ravages the coa^ of Italy, S6, 1 16. Carries a mighty army 
into Hungary, 88. Re-establishes Isabella and her son in 
Transylvania, 128. His violent attachment to his concubind 
Roxalana, 129. Is prevailed on to declare her a free woman, 
131. Formally marries her, ib. Is rendered jealous of the 
virtues of his son Mustapha, by the arts of Roxalanat 1S3* 
Orders him to be 8trangle4> 137* Orders th^ murder of Miis« 
tapha's son, 138. 
flpain, the state of, at the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, ii. 30» 
Charles King of^ aspires to the Impi^ial crown on the death 
of Maximilian, 64* Is elected Emperor, 77* Reflections o€ 
the S|ianiards on that pvent, 79- Cfharles appoints viceroys, 
and departs for Qermany, 87* Insui^rections there, 204; 
A view of the feudal system in^ 209' An account of the 
confederacy termed the Holy Junta, 211. Causes whidi 
pri^vented an union of the malcontents in the respective prb« 
vinces, 244. The moderation of Charles towards them on 
his arrival, »6. Instance of the haughty spirit of the gran.- 
dees, iii. 172. Is invaded by the Dauphin, 240. The do.< 
minions of, resigned by Charles to his son Philip, iv. 208.., 
|The arrival of Charles, and his rece|>tion there, 232. The 
place of his retreat described^ 234. The r^al power in, how 
(enlarged by Charles, 307. The foreign aoquisitions #dded to, 
308. See Aragon, Castile, GaUcia, Valencia^ Cortes, Gertrmn^ 
ada, and Ho^ Junta, 
Sjnres^-jyiet off its proceedings relative to the R^&rmajtion, 
ii. 375. Another Diet called there by the Emperor, iii. 43i 
Another Diet at, 261. Recess of, in favour of the Protest* 
ants, 264. 
Spiritual censures of the Rpmish church, the dreadful e£[ectaof« 

ii. 145. 
St, Disier, in Champagne, invested by the Emperor, iii. 273. Is 
obtained by the artifice of Cardinal Granvelle« 2lh/ 
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jSL Jmtuiy monastery of^ in Plaoentk^ is diosen by liie ^mpeat 

Charles V. for his retreat after his resignatioQ^ it. 234. His 

situation ^cleacribed, ih. His apartments, S85. 
St, ^tmifieMi, invested by the Spanish tfoops, imd ^defended hf 

Admiral CoH^ni, iv. S44. D'Andelot defeated in an endeav- 

'•or *to join the gMrrison, «4(). But enters tiie town, 247. 

Montmorency deieated by the JOuke of Saroy, «6. The towo 

taken by •assault, £4& 
.Strmasi, Feter, some aecount ef, iv. 156. Is intrusted with the 

command of the French army in Italy, 15?. Is defeated by 

the Mavqiiis de Marignano, 159. 
Suabia, an insurrection of the peasants against the nobles there, 

iL 8S$. The^ publish « memorial of their grierances, tJb. The 

insurgents dispersed, 334. The Protestant religion suppressed 

thore by the Emperor Charles ¥., iv. 34. 
JBuffblk, Duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates almost to Paris, 

but is driven back, ii. 26l. 
Surrey, Earl of, created High Admiral to the Emperor Charles 

V-, ii. 1 gg. Obliged to retire oujt of Picardy by the Duke de 

Vendome,^00. 
Sweden, a summary view of the revolutions in, duong the six- 

teenth century, iv. 334. 
Swiisxrland, the Cantons of, espouse the pretensions <£ Charles 

V, to the Imperial crown, ii. 69. Commencement of the 

Reformatkxi there by Zitinglius, 12^. The regulation under 

which they hire out their troops, i89. The predpkat^ battle, 

indsted on by their troops under Lautrec, lost, 1 95. 
Syria, how end by whom added to the Ottoman £mpii«, ii. 6S, 



Termes, Mareshal de. Governor of Calais takes Dunkirk by 
storm, iv. 273. Engages the Count of Egmont, and is d^ 
feated by the accidental arrival of an Engli^ squadoon on the 
- coast, ib. Is taken prisoner, 275. 

Terauan^ taken and demolished by the Emperor Charles V 
iv. 125. '' 

Tetzel, a Dominican friar, his shameful conduct in the sale rf 
indulgences in Germany, ii. 106. His form of absolution, 
and recommendation of the virtues of indulg^sces, 107, Nate. 
His debauched course of life, 108. Publishes these asainst 
Luther, 113. ^ 

Teutonic Order, a character e^, ii. 341. Conquer the province 
of Prussia, ib. Their Grand Master Albert made Duke of 
Prussia, 342. 

ThealiTm, the order of, by whom founded, iv. 1<>1. 
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iTkimmBe, in Luxembourg/ taken by the Dttke of Chiifle> iv. 27Sv 

Thuringia, an insurrection of the peasants there against the 

nobihty, ii, 835, The fanatical notions inspired into them 

b^ Thomas Muncer^ 537* Their disorderly army deS^Atsd, 

ssg. . 

Toledo, insurrection in^ at the departure of Charles V. for Ger« 
many, ii. 87, 2^)4. The cathedral of, stripped of its riches to 
support the army of the Holy Junta, 227. Padilla's letter to, 
at his execution^ 254,- Note^ Is instigated to contintt^ in aips 
6y Parhlla's wife, 236. Is reduced, 2*8. 

Toledo, Ludovice de^ nephew to Conno di| Medici, sent by his 
uncle to negotiate with Philip II. of Spain, for the investiture 
of Siena, iv. 2d9* 

Toledo, Don Pedro de. Viceroy of Naples, oppresses tfie Nea- 
politans, iv. 115. And occasions me Turks to ravage the 
coast of Naples, t£. 

Toleratum, reflections on the progress of in Gennany, iv. 182. 
Why mutually allowed among the ancient Heathens, 183, 
How the primitive Christians became averse to, t6. 

Tomorri, Paul, a Franciscan monk. Archbishop of Golocza, is 
made General of the Hungarian army against Solyman^the 
Magnificent, and is defeated by him, ii. 373* 

Tordesilku, the residence of Queen Joanna, the confederacy of 
malcontents called the Holy Junta, removed thither, ii. £13; 
The Queen taken there by the Conde de Haro, 225. 

• "i , one of the representatives of Segovia, killed by the 

populace, for voting the donative to Charles V., at the Cortee 
assembled in Galicia, ii. 205. 

Transylvania is surrendered to Ferdinand, King of the Romans^ 
by Queen Isabella, iv. 49. 

Trefnouille, La, drives the English, under the Duke of Sufiblk, 
out <^ Picardy, ii. 262. 

TrefU, the Council of, summoned, iii. 258. Prorogued, tft. 
Again summoned, 287. Is qpen^, 300. Declares the apo« 
cryphal scriptures canonical, 307* Establishes the authority 
of we chunui traditi'ms, ib. The Council, on pomours of an 
infection in the city, is translated to Bologna, 433. Henry II. 
of France protest^ against the Council, iv. S3. The Council 

. breaks up on the approach of Mauriee of Saxony, 74. Hi»« 
torical remarks on this Council, 75. , Characters of its, histo« 
rians, 76. 

Trent, Cardinal of, sent by the Emperor Charles V. to conclude 
an alUanoe with the Pope, iii. 324. The nature of this treaty, 

325. 
Twos; the means of its coming under the power of Barbarossa, 

traced^ iii 94* The Emperor and other Christian powers 
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unite ttf €Spci Bnbnosas, and wtHore Mul^-'Ha^eefi^ 98. Ti 
taken by the Emperor, 104. Mulej-Hasoen restored^ and In 
treaty with Charles, 105. 
Tuteofiy, a review of the state of, dfuiBg the dxteenth eentdiy, 
iv. 831. 

V# 

VdetieUt; an insurrection in, ii. 81. The people thei« greatly 
oppressed by the nobles, ih. The nobles rnuse to assemble 
the Cortes except the King is present, 8d. Charles authorisa 
the people to continue in arms, 85. They expel the ndiAsi, 
ib. Associate under the Germanada, and appoint liieir avn 
ma^strates, t6. Don Diego de Mendoza; Conde de Mdito, 
appointed Regent, on the departure of Charles for Genuany, 
86. The Germanada refuse to lay down tlieir arms, 239, 

I Defeat the nobles in several actions, 251. Are ^ lei^^th 
roiirted by the Conde de Melito, t5. The moderatioa of 
Charles towards the msurgents on his arrival, 244. 

Paie^^nois, Dudiess of. See Dkma of Ptntierr. 

FaUath&d, the first pid>lie entry of CharleflrV. to that^ity, n. 55. 
The inhabitants rise, bum Fonseca's house andfortky the 
tomrtj ii. 208. Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, a^ dis- 
solution of the Holy Junta, 235. 

VauceUes, treaty of, between Charles V. and Henry IT; oT France, 
iv. 216. 

Wendovne, Duke of^ his plan of operations in oppc^ing tiie pro* 
gress of the invasion of Picardy by Henry Vlll./ M. gOO. Ob- 
liges* him to retire, ib. 

Venice, the rexmblic of> incline in favour of the pretenstous of 
Francis I. of France, to the Imperial crown, ii. G^ TMst 
views and apprehensions on the approaching rupture between 
the Emperor Charles V. and Francis, 92. Leagues widi the 
Emperor again^ France, 248. A' final accommodation be-' 
tween, and the Emperor, iii. 3Q, Refoses to enter into the 
league of the Italian l^tes, ibrmed by the Emperor, 6S. A 
review of the state of that republic miring the sixteenth cen<* 
tury, iv.-S2&. 

Verrina, the conftdant of the'Count'of* Lavagna, encooraffes him 
in his scheme of overtumingthe government of Genoe^ lii. ^S. 
Is protected by Francis on the ruin of that conspiracy, 392. 

VteUevUle, the French Governor of Metss, detects Father Leon- 
ard's conspiracy to betray the city to tfie Impefia&ts,- ir* 170. 
Excuses tne conspirators, 171. 

Vienna is besieged by Sultan Solyman thie Mikgnificent, iii- S8; 

VMMar, battleof, between PidiHa andthieOondetd^ Haro, ti. ^1 . 
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FiUma, Marquifl de, his spirited reply to the requeit of the Emt 

peror to lodge Bourbon in his palace^ ii. $20. 
Uhn, the government of that city violently altered^ and its re-^ 

formed ministers carried away in chains, by the Emperor 

Charles V., iii. 454 
Untied Provinces of th^ Netherlands, a brief view of their revolt 

against the dominions of Spaiii, iv. S3S. 
VrhinOy restored by Pope Adrian to Francesco Matia de Rover^, 

ii. 246. 

W 

Wallop, Sir John, joins the Emperor Charl^ V. at the^ siege of 
l.andrecy, with a body of English troops, iit. 252. 

War, the method of carrying on, in Europe, how improved at 
this period from the practice of earlier ages, ii. 260. General 
reflection on the vicissitudes df, iv. 302. 

Wartburg, Martin Luther concealed there by thr Elector of 
Saxony, ii. 164. 

Wentnfortk, Lord, Governor of Calais, remonstrates in vain with 
the English Privy Council to povide fbr its 8e<?urity> iv. 264. 
Is attacked by the Duke of Guise, and forced tocapitttlMe, 266. 

Wittembers, invested by the Emperor Charles V., and^defended 
by Sybnla of Cleves, wife to the Elector of -ISaxony, iii. 407- 

WcLey, Cardinal, his rise, character, and influence over Henry 
VI IT. of England, ii. ^S, Receives a pension from Francis I. 
of France, 97. And from the Emperor Charles V., 9»; De* 
tached from the French interest by the latter, 99^ IticHnes^ 
Henry to join the Emperor against Francis, I69. S^nt by 
Henry to Cal&is, to negotiate an accommodation between the 
Emperor and Francis, 180. Has an interview with Charles 
at Bruges, and concludes a league with him (m the part of 
Henry, against France, 1S2. Meditates revenge* against 
Charles, on his second disaj^pcmitment of the Papacy by the 
election i£ Clement VIL, 259; Obtains of Clement a lega-* 
tine commission in . England for life, t6.. Negotiates a league 
witii Frauds against the Emperor, ni. 3. 

Worms, a Diet cSlfed there by Charles V: to check the progrest 
of the Reformers^ ii. 103. Proceedings of, 161.' Martin 
Luther cited before it, 162. Reftises to retract his opinionsv 
f6. An edict published against him, 164. Diet at; opened, 
iiL288. 

WurienUmrg, Vine, Duke of, why expelled his dominions, iii. 85. 
Recovers his dominions by the assistance of Francis, King or 
France, and receives the Protestant religion, 86. 
fVmt, Sir Thomas, raises an insurrection in Kent agdnst Queeil>- 
Mary of England, on account of the Spanish match, iv. 144.. 
Is subdued and punished, 145. 
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Hmeties, Archbishop o^ Tol«do» adhenn to Ferdinand ^ Ara« 
gon^ in bis dispute with the Archduke Philip concerning the 
regency of Ctfole^ii. 11. Espouses Ferdinand's claim to the 
r^ency of Castile on Philip's death, 21. Conquers Orid, 
and other places in Barbary, for the crown of Castile^ 23, 
Appointed Keoent o( Castile, by Ferdinand's will, until the 
amval of Chanes V. in Spain, 81. His rise and chanscter, S2. 
Admits the daim to the regency of Cardinal Adrian^ sent with 
thai oommission by Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 
34k, Takes the Infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under his 
own eye, 35. Procures Charles, who assumed the re^ral title, 
^^ to be acknowledged by the Castilian nobility, 37- Schemes 

^^^^ to extend the resal prerogative, ib. Depresses die nobiUty, 38. 
Frees the King nrom the feudal limitations, and establishes a 
regal artny to check the barons, 39. Suppresses a mutiny 
headed by the mndees, 40. Resumes the grants of Ferdi- 
nand to his nobks, 41. His prudent application of the reV" 
enue, 42. His bold assertion of his authority to the di'scon* 
tentcnd nobles^ 43. Other associates in the regency appointed 
at the instigation of the Flemish courtiers, 44. Retains the 
superior management, 45. Defeats John D'Albert's invasion 
of Navarre, ib. Dismantles all the castles ih^re, except 
Pampeluna, which he strengthens, 46. The troops sent by 
him against Barbarossa defeated, and his equanimity on that 
occasion, 47. Alarmed at the corruption of the Flemish 
court, he persuades Charles to visit Spain, 48. Fxills sick on 
his journey to meet Charles at his arrival, 53. His letter of 
counsel to Charles, 54. Requests an interview, ib. The in- 
gratitude of Charles to him, ib. His death, 55. His charac- 
ter, t6. Reverence paid to his memory by the Spaniards, ib. 



Zamora, Bishop of, raises a regiment of priests to defend Torde- 
sillas, for the Holy Junta, which is forced by the Conde de. 
Haro, ii. S25. 

ZutngUus attacks the sale of Indulgences at Zurich in Switzcr^ 
land^ ii 125. 
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